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PREFACE. 


Variety is the spice of life. Ambitious young Thespians 
are always on the look out for something new, and above 
all, suitable for their purposes; something entirely. within 
their powers and scope, and still affording them ample 
opportunity to display all the histrionic talent that they 
can command. 


The dialogues contained in this collection are exactly 
what young people desire. They are, short, easy, and full 
of humor and dramatic ‘‘situations;” and present the 
least possible difficulties in regard to costume and scenery. 
Every piece has been-selected with the view of fulfilling 
these requirements, and the contents of this volume are 
therefore offered by the Compiler to the young folks for 
their benefit, with the fullest confidence that they will be 
appreciated accordingly, 
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COMIC DIALOGUES. 


MY NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOR. 


A COMIC DIALOGUE FOR FIVE MALBS. 


CHARACTERS. 


JoHN THompson, Literateur. 

CapTain Fiasn, one of the Criminal Class. 
CHEVALIER HENRI DE FravupA, a French Adventurer. 
Ben Bowsprit, @ Sailor. 

TRRENCE O'TOOLE, @ Hibernian Gentleman. 


SCENE.—A well-furnished apartment. Mr. JOHN THOMPSON 
in a dressing gown, just about to open his morning letters, 
his dress coat hung over the back of the large easy chair he $s 
seated in. 

Thom.—Now, is not this the most insufferable nuisance that 
ever fell to the lot of a rational human being to encounter? 
What a most consummate ass my landlord must be to have let 
the next house to a man who not only rejoices in the same pat- 
ronymic as myself—Thompson, but also has the effrontery to be 
possessed of the same baptismal cognomen—John - The conse- 
quence of this existence of a double edition of John Thompson 
jn the small space of two consecutive doors in the same street, 
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and the said doors being without the usual numerical distinction, 
is perfectly appalling! Ireceive his letters—he receives mine. 
I am pestered with his acquaintances and—hem ! creditors, who, 
notwithstanding my repeated and most emphatic assurances that 
Iam not the John Thompson with whom their business lies, 
persist in making my dwelling a constant place of call, to the 
serious and almost irretrievable detriment of my new volume on 
‘‘The Matability of the Human Understanding,” which must be 
ready for the press by the 10th of next month, and of which 
notwithstanding my most strenuous and almost inconceivable 
exertions, I bave not written above four pages during the last 
three days, owing to this unflagging and pernicious nuisance. 
Now, there are no less than six letters this morning; I dread to 
open them, and yet I have no option,—if I send them to the 
villainous plnnderer of my appellation next door, they may be 
mine—and if I open and read them, I may be unintentionally 
penetrating the veil of mystery which clouds the proceedings of 
the unprincipled individual who has robbed me at once of the 
necessary peace of mind conducive to good health, together with 
my true and lawful name. The immortal Bard of Avon has hit 
my case to a hair— 


he who filches from .16e my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
But leaves me poor indeed. 


This is my exact situation—and now for these half-dozen sealed 
up terrors. (He opens the first letter.) Ah! what is this? 
(Reads.) 


‘‘Myv dear uncle—(surely it can’t be from—no, its signed 
George.) I write this from limbo—(J never heard of such a 
place) ~having been out upon the loose,-—(ah ! that’s a new term 
for being too fast)—I have been collared by the blues.— (blues / 
that’s plain black and white)—and fined twenty dollars; as I 
had not the ready, I was penned—(so és the letter, and very badly) 
—for thirty days. Do. dear uncle, post the stump,— (post! 
stumps! he must be making some references to the letter boxes 
in the streets).—-I have sent a pal of mine who will call npon you 
to-morrow for the rhino. Your dutiful nephew, Grorar.” 


Now, in the whole course of my existence, I never had a 
nephew named George; this must be a case of John Thompson 
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next door, so I place this down as nuisance No. 1—now for the 
next. (Opens the second letter and reads.) 


‘‘Mr. John Thompson, Dr. to Archibald Shears,——” 


Why, confound it, this is a tailor’s bill! It cannot, by the 
most remote possibility, belong to me, so I put it down as nuisance 
No. 2. (Opens the third letter and reads.) 


‘¢ Monsieur Tonson.— Hafing heard of votre grand encourage- 
ment of ze world scientifique, I vill take to mon self se honneur 
of to visite for ha en le jour of ze morrow, et vill to parlez-vous 
in ze account of mon grand invention for ze locomotives undare 
ze vatare. I sall to explain all ze bon avantage of ze scheme to 
votre plaisir et satisfaction. Votre servant humbale, le Chevalier 
Henri de Frauda.” 


There you are! nuisance No. 3. What encouragement did 
ever I give to such a swindling rascal? This letter cannot be 
mine; no, I utterly discard such an idea, and proceed with my 
researches. (Opens fourth letter.) 

‘‘Honored Sir, —I hear as how you is a kind friend to the poor 
sailors, and as I have been laid up in port to repel damages, and 
am now ready to hoist the blue peter again, I shall board you 
to-morrow, and request your honor to lend me a supply of ballast 
in order to keep care under hatches until I get a berth. Your 
honor’s servant to command, BEN Bowsprit.” 

Was ever mortal breathing so robbed of his valuable time by 
such villainous compounds of impudence and folly before? Now 
I cannot say that this letter is not mine, as it is evidently, as far 
as I can make out its mysterious phraseology, a begging letter ;. 
but the worst of the matter 1s that the fellow intends to call here, 
or, as he facetiously calls it, to ‘board me.’’ I'll take care he 
finds me ‘‘under hatches,” and snugly too.—Nuisance No. 4; 
now for No. 5. (Opens another.) 

‘‘John <Acushla,—I write to inform you that I left Bally- 
sloughguttery last Friday, good luck, and I’m coming over to 
your darlint country to pay youa visit. If sister Biddy is in 
good health I'll be glad to come, but if she is not, write and tell 
Ine, and I'll turn back again if I receive your letter before I 
leave home. Your brother-in-law, TERENCE O'TOOLE. P.S.— 
If you don’t get this letter write and let me know, and I’ll send 

ou another. I ran after the postman to put this in the letter, 

ut he was gone, and I couldn’t overtake him.”’ 


Confound the whole lot! my adverse fate must not only compe] 
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me to peruse the idiotic effusions of a lot of asses like these, but 
must actually find me a brother-in-law, and that in such an 
outlandish place as ‘‘ Ballysloughguttery,’’ wherever that is. 
This, of course, belongs to my incessantly troublesome neighbor ; 
nuisance No.5. Thank heaven there’s only another! (Opens 
the last letter.) 

‘‘Dear Sir,—In consequence of the demise of our respected 
client, Mr. Adolphus Thompson, you are left heir-at-law to his 
estate. Should A be think proper to allow us to continue our ser- 
vices to you in the capacity of your legal advisers, we shall be 
happy to accept the responsibility. Your most humble servants, 
CATCHEM & CHEATEM.’ 

Ah, there is some sense in this; this must be mine; but who- 
ever Mr. Adolphus Thompson is, or was, I have not the remotest 
idea. Now if this should belong tu my neighbor,—Oh, it’s quite 
impossible, there can’t be two real John Thompsons, nature 
forbids! (4 knock at the door heard.) 

Hallo ! who is this? 

Bow.—(without.) Indo you say? I’ll wait on his honor. 

Enter BEN BowspPRirT. 


Bow.—(bows and scrapes.) Mornin’, sir; I’m come to—but 
I may as well bring myself to an anchor. (Zakes a chair.) You 
see, your honor, we sailors never palaver whilst we carry sail, 
but when we heave to and drop anchor we’re ready for action in 
an instant, broadside to broadside, so now to fire away. 

THOM.—But I beg you’ll not fire away until— 

Bow.—Till I’ve hauled my wind, you would say ; never fear, 
I’m as full of good wind as the mains’! on a breezy day; so I'll 
make sail without tacking, and follow my course as straight as 
the bowsprit of a seventy-four, and if you will follow in my wake 
you'll see my meaning as clear as the top lights of a man o’ war. 

THOM.—But I hope you'll not— 

Bow.—Swerve from my course,—no, no, your honor, it shall 
be all plain sailing. You must know, your honor, that I belonged 
to the ‘Billy rough ’em” seventy-four, and was stationed in the 
mizen top, when one night, as Bill Backstay and me were at our 
station in the middle watch, what should we see but— 

THOM.—But I don’t want to know— 
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Bow.— What it was we saw; I dare say not, but how can I 
get to the end of my voyage if you stop me afore I’ve left port ? 
Well, your honor, as I was telling you, Bill and me were ip the 
mizen top— 

THOoM.—Well, but you-— 

Bow.—Said that before—so I did, but it was all through your 
making me lose steerage way that I had to say it again. So Bill 
says to me, says he, ‘‘ Ben, do you see yonder,” and he points 
his finger over to leeward, and I followed the course with my 
eyes, and I saw a black object like a dolphin’s back— 

THomM.-—But I must insist on— 

Bow.—Knowing what it was—I’m coming to that, sir, if you 
will keep quiet. So I sings out to the officer of the watch, and 
reported ; and the officer went and reported to the skipper, and 
the skipper ordered a boat to be manned and put off to see what 
it was. Well, we hove to, and ran the helm hard-a starboard till 
the boat returned, and,— 

THom.—Now will you— 

Bow.—Tell you what it was—to be sure I will, but you are in 
such a hurry to run me down that I can’t tell which way I’m 
steering. Well, the cox’n reports a boat, keel upwards, and 
nothing in her. 

THomM.— Did ever— 

Bow.—Any body see a boat keel upwards with any one in her, 
you would be axing. Aye, aye, many a time, when I was in the 
old ‘‘ Die-a-Maid,” sixty guns, off Demerary, there was the pin- 
nace upset in a squall, and Harry Hatchway— 

THom.—Confound Harry Hatchway and you too! (They both 
rise). 

Bow.— What’s amiss, your honor ? 

THOM.— What do you mean by coming to me with your long 
stories about boats with their keels upwards, eh? 

Bow. — Ax pardon, if I’ve offended you; Ben Bowsprit doesn’t 
want todo anything that’s not above board, but I was told to 
come here, as your honor was a friend to sailors in distress, and 
fond of helping an old salt out of berth. 

THoM.—It’s a fabrication— what do you take me for? 

Bow.—They told me as how your name was John Thompson, 
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THom.—It’s that confounded abortion of humanity next dooz 
he wants! Hark you—I am not John Thompson. 

Bow.—But your name is on the brass plate outside the door. 

THom.—Aye— there he has me,—I wish that robber of my 
name would steal the plate too. Look you, friend Bowsprit, the 
John Thompson you want lives next door, and if you will only 
go there, and make yourself as tedious as you have done here, I 
will give you half-a-dollar, and thank you in the bargain. 

Bow.—Tip me the half-dollar, your honor, and I'll go at once; 
I can spin my yarns as long again when there’s shot in the locker. 

THoM.—Pray heaven you may (gives BowsPRIT the money, 
who retires). There, that is what I calla small piece of sweet 
satisfaction; to think of my sending that sailoring fellow to 
plague that incubus of mine next door, with his horrible jargon 
and unmeaning trash ; I never did a more pleasant piece of busi- 
ness in my life, nor ever laid out half-a-dollar to better advantage, 
Eureka ! my vengeance will be felt! (Sits down.) Now I won- 
der who Adolphus Thompson was! He must have been a relative 
of mine, or the firm of Catchem & Cheatem would not have 
written me so business-like a letter; they are too clever to make 
any mistake in my identity. Of course the miserable pretender 
next door cannot have the slightest claim to relationship with 
such a distinguished man as Adolphus Thompson. Knocking— 
(Thompson starts to his feet.) 

CHEVALIER.—( Without.) Itank you, I will do mon self se 
plaisir to vait upon him. 

Enter CHEVALIER HENRI DE FRAUDA. 

CHEV.—Ah, monsieur, comment vous portes-vous? I shall 
presume zat you be Monsieur Tonson, ze grand feelantropeest, et 
ze bon homme gat encourage ze science. 

THomM.—Sir, I must press you— 

CHEV.— ‘‘ Mus press,” ah, vere is mon dictionnaire. (Takes 
out a dictionary.) Ah, here he is—press, to squeeze—zat is von 
grand embrace ; you must press me, you must embrace me; vith 
plaisir, Monsieur. (Embraces him warmly.) 

THoM.— Upon my soul this is a most extraordinary dilemma! 
Sir, I received your letter, and am sorry to say that I cannot 
abet, — 
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CHEV.—‘‘A bet,” zat is von grand vager—you cannot bet 
vager, bon, ver goot ! 

THoM.—I beg you will suspend— 

CuEv.—‘‘ Soospend,”-—mon dictionnaire—ah, soospend, sat is 
to hang, you beg I vill hang, vat sall I hang, Monsieur ? 

THOM.—You do not comprehend me, sir, I mean— 

CuEv.—‘‘ Mean,’’-—zat is low et vulgare, I do not say sat you 
be low et vulgare, I not so insult mes amis. 

THom.—Sir, I am quite fast— 

CuEev.—Ah, ‘‘fast,’? mon dictionnaire, fast, ah, quick, speed, 
zat is you be fast, quick, bon! Zat is goot—you be quick, haste, 
expeditioné ! 

THOM.— Whatever shall I do without an interpreter? I find it 
very hard sir, to-— 

CHEV. — ‘‘ Hard.” bon ! hard, zat is solid, not to be break. 

THom.—No, no, I do not mean solid, your ideas run so fast— 

CuEv.-—Ah! fast again—mon dictionnaire— fast, zat is fixed, 
firm, not to move—you say mon idea firm, not to move, goot ! 
so sey be; I vill now do mon self ze honneur to explain ze subjet 
of mon grand invention, vich you sall find zat— 

THom.—It gives me great pain to— 

CHEv.—‘‘ Pane ’’—ah, zat is ze vindow vit ze glass; ah, you 
sall see ze ting as easy as in ze vindow pane, as you say. 

THoM.—(astde.) I shall gomad. The more I try to explain, 
the worse I get; 1 must give him a hint he cannot misunderstand. 
(aloud.) Sir, I beg to wish you good morning (turns away from 
him). 

CuEv.— Ah, you be going; vell, I vill not stop you; bon jour, 
monsieur, adien! I sall stay your return. 

THoM.— Why, the fellow will turn me out of my own house 
next! Sir, Iam busy, I cannot talk to you at present; if you 
will call another time, I shall be much obliged— 

CuEv.—‘‘ Oblige” ah, mon dictionnaire— oblige, sat is to force, 
to compel ; vell, monsieur, I sall be compel to call at von oder 
time, as you say ; so I vill take ze honneur of to say, au revoir. 


[ Exit CHEVALIER. 
THoM,—This is what I call pleasant; here I am, in my own 


arrenis > 
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house, invaded by a horde of the most insupportable annoya.ces, 
and have no remedy. Oh, my poor volume! my unfortunate 
volume ! shall I never have a few hours’ leisure to write a few 
lines towards thy completion, or will the image of thy most in- 
defatigible, although unconscious, enemy—my terrible namesake 
—stand ever in thy way! Oh, John Thompson (I mean John 
Thompson No. 2.), you little think what trouble in mind, what 
horrible dreams, and what distress of body you are bringing upon 
your unwillingly-alike-named prototype—John Thompson No. 1! 
But now I reflect upon the unavoidable certainty of our similar 
nomenclature, what a fine idea it brings to bear upon the subject 
of my book. I will give it embodiment in words whilst it is 
fresh in my mind. (Sits down and writes ; knock heard.) 

THOM.--(starts up).— Was ever & man so pestered ? 

Enter CAPTAIN FLASH. 

FLAsH.— A nice crib this. Hallo, guv’ner, allow me to intro- 
duce myself as Captain Fuasg. ( Bows.) 

THoM.—<And pray, what business may Captain Flash have 
with me? 

FLasH.—Why, don’t you see, Mr. What’s-his-name—that is, 
Thompson— 

THom.—And pray, sir, how came you by the knowledge that 
my name is Thompson ? 

FLAsH.—Oh, I’m fly ! 

THoM.—You're ‘‘fly !”’ And pray, sir, what do you mean by 
6s fly 9” 

FuasH.—Up to the knocker, eh? You don’t get over mo! 
(Puts his finger to his nose.) 

THom.-—And what is the meaning of that expression and sign ? 
and what is your business? 

FLAsH.—T’ll tell you in the shaking of a wipe—I come from 
George. 

THOM.—From George! And who is George ? 

FLAasH.—Oh, don’t try snooks with me; George is my good 
pal, and you are hunk. I know all about it. 

THOM.— Will you explain what ‘‘snooks” and ‘“‘ hunk’’ mean? 

FiasH.—Why, I patter plain enough; George sent you a 
scribble about it, didn’t he? 
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THOM.-~(aside.) I begin to understand ;—a light dawns upon 
me—this is the nephew’s friend. (aloud.) And pray, what does 
George want with me? 

FLasH.—Why, you see, George is a good ea in the main, in 
fact he’s a regular brick; and you know he couldn’t go out for a 
lark withont doing the Seavey: 

THom.—And what is doing the ‘‘ heavy ?”’ 

FLAsH.—Oh, he sided a lot of swipes, till he was pretty well 
cut, and then he went on the twisting lay. 

THoM.—‘‘ The twisting lay.” 

FLasH.—Yes ; the knocker business, you know. We'd bagged 
about a score of knockers when the blues interfered; well, the 
first one got a slogger in the bread basket— 

THOM.—Good gracious! Who had the “ bread basket ?” 

FLASH.—Ha, ha! You're not so green as all that. George 
rattled another’s ivories with a knock in the kissing-trap ; but one 
of our pals getting a rap on the knowledge-box with a staff, gave 
in, and the blues nabbed him; and to save his bacon he blowed 
the gaff. 

THomM.—And what, in the name of reason, is “ blowing the 
gait?” 

FLAsH.—Why, to get himself out of grab, he peached on 
George, and nosed him to the beaks. 

THom.—‘‘Nosed him to the beaks?”? Why the deuce don’t 
you speak plain English? How can I understand such gibberish ? 

FLAsH.—Don’t you see what I mean? George was snapped 
and taken before the beak, who fined him, and as he hadn’t got 
he brads, they sent him to the jug for thirty days, and I’ve come 
jor the sugar to get him out. 

THom. —‘‘Sugar!’? And what can sugar have to do with all 
this ? 

FLA8sH.—Bless your innocent heart, I mean blunt. 

TuHom.— Your meaning may be blunt, for I cannot see any point 
in it. I am as much in the dark as ever. 

FLAsH.— We want you to flash the tin. George says you must 
have plenty of rhino now his uncle Adolphus has kicked— 

THom.—Stop! His uncle Adolphus? 

FLAsH.—The yery cove; I see I’m all right, 
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THOM.—That’s a settler! Then uncle Adolphus is‘no relation 
of mine, and Catchem & Cheatem’s letter was simply nuisance 
No. 6! And now, Captain Flash, I wish you good morning; 
this letter from George I freely present you with, as your creden- 
tial of introduction to George’s real uncle, who lives next door, 
and I hope that you will find him willing either to ‘“‘ post the 
stump,” ‘‘ find the sugar,” “flash the tin,” or to come forward 
with some of uncle Adolphus’s ‘‘rhino.’”?’ Good morning! 

FLAsH.—Well, I’m dashed—if this isn’t a queer cull, may my 
best friend snitch,-—ta, ta, old hunk ! (Exit FLASH. 

THoM.—Gone at last, the Fates be praised—why, this fellow 
was infinitely more annoying than the Frenchman, with his 
dictionary. I think it would materially improve the conversation 
of Captain Flash if he also carried one of those useful references. 
But oh, what an intense satisfaction I feel in the knowledge that 
my intolerable namesake will have to submit to the maddening 
influences of the erudite conversation of Captain Flash. I hope, 
from my soul, he will stay with him all day—dine with him, sleep 
with him, and utterly prostrate him with Flash on the brain 
before he leaves him—and serve him right; why has he come 
here to be a perpetual incumbrance upon my privacy? It ought 
to be made penal for two men of the same name—especially such 
an uncommon name as John Thompson—to live in the same 
street. As for his dutiful nephew, George, or any other relative 
he may be fortunate enough to possess, if my late visitor be a 
sample of their associations, I most decidedly object to entertain 
any thought of depriving him of their kind sympathies. (Knock 
at the door.) What-—another arrival! shall I never have an 
hour’s peace to-day ? 

TERENCE (without).—Ah, get out o’ that, ye dirty spalpeens! 

THom.—Eternal powers—it’s the Irishman ! 

Enter TERENCE O'TOOLE, with his coat torn up to his collar 
behind. 

Tgr.—A mighty fine thing, sure, that I can’t come to your 
dirty town, but all the gossoons must be running afther me, an 
shouting ‘‘ Paddy whack ! Paddy whack!” By my sow], but I 
gave them one or two whacks they'll not rub out in a hurry, at 
all at all. Faith, an’ they’ve torn my illigant coat, that Dennis 
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O’Brien made me to come in, all to smithereens. If I’d been a 
bit of an omadhaun, they'd have left me nothing but the arm- 
holes. John, ma bouchal, how are ye? An’ how’s Biddy? 
Bedad, I’ll lave ye in charge of this five garmint, and borrow 
this ould rag of yours. (Takes off his coat, und exchanges tt Jor 
Thompson's which is hung on the chair.) 

THOM.—Stop, stop, what are you doing? 

TrR.—Troth, don’t you see what I’m doing, John! 

THomM.—But I’m not John ! 

TER.— Bad luck to ye, do ye want to make an omadhaun of 
me? Sure isn’t your name outside your dirty door, and don’t I 
know your ugly phiz as well as if I’d seen it before? D’ye think 
I'd be mistaken in you as I was in Phelim McCarthy that I met 
in the Phanix the day befure I sailed—didn’t I think it was Phelim, 
and didn’t Phelim think it was me, till we got close up, and then, 
by my sowl, it was neither of us—d’ye think after that that I’d 
be mistaken in you, that I never saw before? Och, hubbaboo ! 
where’s Biddy ? 

THOM.—Biddy’s not here, and I tell you I am not John-—John 
lives next door. 

TrR.—Aisy now, aisy, d’ye want to persuade me that you live 
next door to yourself—how can that be unless you was your twin 
brother? Bad luck to me, but you’re as bad as Murty Daley, 
that always had to sleep in the next room for fear of waking 
himself wid snoring. Where's Biddy, I tell ye? 

THom.—I've got no Biddy,—I don’t know Biddy ! 

TrR.— Bad scran to ye, what d’ye mane by that? Didn’t our 
Biddy disgrace herself and all her postherity before her wid 
marrying 8 dirty spalpeen like yourself. and giving all her fortune 
in the bargain? And see now how thankful ye are, ye blackguard ! 

THoM.— But I don’t know anything about— 

TER.—An’ who said ye did—can’t ye keep your ugly mouth 
shut whilst a gintleman spakes to ye? Didn’t my father, ould 
Barty O'Toole, of Castle O’Toole, in Ballysloughguttery, lave all 
his property to my mother, and half of the rest to myself, and 
the other half to our Mick, and the remainder to Biddy? And 
wasn’t there the illigant mud-cabin at Castle O’Toole, an’ the 
three cornered-potato field, an’ the cow, an’ the pig, an’ the 
poulthry ? 
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THoM.—But I do not know— 

TER.—D’ye think we'd be fools enough to let you kaow it, or 
to let Biddy bring any of her fortune to a dirty blackguard like 
you? An’ now se want to disown yer relations an’ to keep 
Biddy from me; wait 4 bit till I go an’ fetch Terry O’Reagan, wid 
his jewellin’ pistols, an’ ye shall either spill some rale ould Irish 
blood, or Ill draw out the last drop of the dirty puddle ye have in 
your ugly body—stop where you are, for if I find ye gone 
when I come back, I’ll let a hole through ye where ye stand big 
enough to bury a cat in. [Exit TERENCE. 

THoM.--This is horrible! I certainly shall not wait until he 
comes back with his ‘‘jewelling pistols,’’—and the wretch has 
gone off with my dress coat; I cannot go out withouta coat, and 
stay I dare not—I must put on the wretched garment he has left 
(puts st on), and call in the police to protect me from the blood- 
thirsty violence of my would-be brother-in-law. If Biddy is only 
equal to the family sample I have seen, I sincerely pity my un- 
fortunate namesake, and will only too gladly yield him the field 
by removing just as far as I can from the banefal influence of 

My Next Door NEIGHBOR. 


CURTAIN. 


COMPLETELY SOLD. 


A COMIC DIALOGUE. 


CHARACTERS. 
PRIMLY NICE. | HAROLD TWICE. 


SCENE.-— Public Room in an Hotel. 
Enter Niog, Left. 


Ob, what a thing is love. What is it the poet says :— 


It is love prevents us going to sleep, 
When the little stars do peep. 


What a lovely creature she is. She’s a perfect Venus with her 
hair short, and a dress improver; and I’ve fallen desperately in love 
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with her. I couldn’t help it! She is at present staying at this 
hotel, but her stay here may be short—then, my life will be short 
also, for I couldn't live without seeing her every day. I haven’t 
spoken to her yet, tho’ Iam quite ready and willing to tell her 
of my love, but, the fact is, I am rather at a loss to know how to 
proceed, because there’s another fellow in the hotel, who is 
always hanging about wherever she may be, paying her great 
attention. He may be her husband for aught I know to the con- 
trary, and if that is the case I must at once smother the fire that is 
raging within my manly bosom. So the first thing for me to do is 
to find out if they are in any way related. If I find they are not, 
then I shall at once summon all my courage and commence mak- 
ing myself agreeable to the lady. The gentleman I spoke of— 
the hanging about gentleman— generally takes a walk in the 
grounds about this time, so I will at once join him, open a con- 
versation, and thereby endeavor to find out all I want to know. 
( Exit L. 
Enter Twior, Right. 

Twice.—I firmly believed, till the other day, that I, Harold 
Twice, would never have become a victim of love. I, who have al- 
ways been such a slave to study, am now the slave to Cupid, and 
all I study now is, how to make myself agreeable to the object 
of my passion ; @ lady, or rather an angel—a lady angel—who is 
now staying at this hotel, with an old gentleman, who is either 
her father or her grandfather. Oh, what lovely being she is, 
and being lovely, and I being susceptible, in fact, a susceptible 
being, I am over head and heels, I should say, head and ears, in 
love with her. But I’m rather at a loss how to proceed, for 
whenever I'm paying her the slightest attention there’s some fel- 
low whose name I have discovered to be Nice, always looking 
fiercely at me, which makes me thinks he may be in some way 
related to her. He may be her husband—he may be—and if he is 
then I must never tell my love. I will at once endeavor to find 
it out. Or he may be her brother—because sume brothers don't 
like other fellows to notice their sisters—he may be, and if he is, 
I will ask him, in moving terms, to assist me in winning the hand 
of his fair sister. But if I find him to bea rival, let him look out. 
(Sparring aside.) 
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Enter NicE unobserved. 

NIcE (aside, not seeing TWIcE).—The gentleman is not in the 
grounds to-day. But I saw her. She was with an old gentleman, 
who, of course, is her father. There’s such a likeness beween them, 
at least, I-———(sees Twick) ah, here is the gentleman I’ve been 
looking for. (Turns head away.) 

TWICE (aside).—Hereis Mr. Nice. (Turns head away.) 

Nicg (turning).—A-hem ! (Turns away again.) 

TWIcsk (turning).—Hem—ha—hem! (Turns away again. Buei- 
ness repeated.) Good morning, Mr. Nice. 

NICE (aside).—Ah, he knows myname. (aloud.) Good mor- 
fing, Mr.——Mr.—~ 

TWICE.—My name is Twice. Harold Twice. Yours is Nice, 
isit not ? 

. Nicx.—That is my name, sir. 

Twice.—Ah, and a nicer name you could not have had ; and 
I trust, Mr. Nice, that you will allow me the pleasure of your com- 
pany during your stay here. 

Nicg.—Certainly, my dearsir. (aside) I must be civil to him. 
(aloud) My own wishes with regard to yourself. 

Twirw.— Iam exceedingly glad to hear that. (aside) I must 
behave courteously to him. (aloud) You have been in the grounds, 
have you not ? 

Nicg.—Yes; you generally walk there yourself about this time, 
I believe ? : | 

Twickr.—Yes; but this morning I had grounds for keeping from 
the grounds. From your studious appearance, I should say you 
are a young man travelling for knowledge and information. AmI 
right ? 

_ Nicg..—Quite right, sir. (aside) At present I am on 8 pumping 
expedition. (aloud) You see, my dear sir,I find this a delightfal 
place for study—— 

Twice.— Pardon me, what do you study, Mr. Nice. 

Nicg.—The beauties of Nature. (aside) Namely, lovely woman. 
(aloud) And as I travel without any burden—— 

Twicr.—Noteven the burden of a wife, Mr. Nice ? 

Nior.—Not even the burden of a wife, Mr. Twice. 
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TWICE (astde).—Oh, then he’s not her husband. That is suffi- 
cient for me to propose to the lady at. once. 

NIoKR(aside).—I must act discreetly. (aloud) And do you—er 
—Mr. Twice, travel without a blessing in the shape of a lovely 
wife ? 

TWICcRE.—Yes; as yet I am a bachelor. 

NIcE (astde).—Good. Then as he is not her husband, I shall at 
once commence making love to the adorable creature. 

TWICE (aside).—I must be careful. (aloud) But, you must 
know, my dear sir, I hope to be married soon. 

Nick (aside).—Oh, then, perhaps they’re engaged. I must be 
cautious how I proceed. (aloud) And I, too, Mr. Twice, hope to 
be murried at an early date. 

Twick.— Indeed! (aside) Then perhaps he’s engaged to the 
woman I adore. 

Nice.—Yes, I hope soon to be married to a dark-eyed angel 
witb raven tresses. 

TWICE (aside).—There’s no doubt he means the lady I love. I 
must be wary. (aloud) And I, sir, expect shortly to be united to 
an angel, with tresses as black as the raven’s wing, and eyes as 
dark as night, 

NICE (aside).—The very description of my beloved. I must 
know the truth. (aloud) Do you, sir, know the lady who——— 

TWICE (astde).—I can’t remain any longer in doubt. (aloud) 
Are you sir, acquainted with the lady, that 

Nicxr.—I mean the one—er—er 

TwIck.— Excuse me, Jmean thatone. (Pause.) 

Nicre.—Oh, thenI must mean the other one. 

T wick (aside).—This suspense is awful, I must know the 
worst. (aloud) Of course—you are-—er—are you—er—in any 
way related to the lady who is—you know the one I mean. 

Nick (aside). —Evidently he is not then. Now fora bold stroke. 
(Aloud) Yes, sir, I am related to that lady. 

Twick.—Ah, I thought so. You are her—uncle? No! Her 
—aunt? No! I don’t mean that—her brother? 

Nicg.—Yes, sir, I am that lady’s motber—I should say, 
brother. 
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Twice.—Oh, then my dear Mr. Nice, I love your sister. In. 
tercede for me. Try and make her look upon me with affection. 
You can do it. because you are her brother. Tell her I’ll love 
her better than my wife—I mean my knife—no, my life. Tell 
her I’ll do anything to make ber happy. You can do it better 
than I can, because you are her brother. Try and make her 
‘ook upon me with favor. Will you? Say you will! Will you? 
“On his knees.) 

NIcE (who has been getting in a rage).—Willl? Certainly not! 

Twice. —But why not? Surely you can have no objection. 

Nick.— But I have a very great objection. I love her myself, sir! 

Twics.—Of course you do, every brother should love his sis- 
ter. But surely that would not prevent her marrying another 
gentleman. 

Nics.—Ah, but it would, sir. 

TWwIck.—Why 80, pray ? 

NicE.— Because I mean to marry her myself. 

TWIcE.—What, marry your sister? 

Nicg.-—N4, I don’t mean that. I mean, I mean to marry her 
to some ene who, in fact—to some one—you know what I mean. 

Twicz —I give you my word, sir, as a gentleman, that I do 
not know what you mean. 

Nicr.—Well, I mean—no, I don’t mean that ; the idea of you 
saying such a foolish thing. 

TWIck.—Me? why? 

N1cz.—Now look you here, sir, without any further Leating 
about the bush, I tell you I do intend to make that lady my wife. 
(aside) That is, if she'll have me. 

Twios.—Then she is not your sister? 

Nice.—She is——not. 

Twics.—Then at last I understand that we are rivals ? 

Nicg.—I will not attempt to disguise the fact—we are? 

Twicg.—Sir, you have acted in a most shuffling manner. 

Nicg.-—And you, sir, having been on your knees, have acted 
in a most beggarly manner. 

Twick.—I'll have satisfaction for this insult, sir. 

Nicr.—Then, sir, how dare you presume to love the lady that 
T have set my affections apon. 
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TwIickE.—Excuse me——I loved her first. 

Nicg.—You are wrong, sir. I have loved her from the first, 
and intend to love her—to the last. 

TWICE (aside).—Ah, a thought strikes me. (aloud) Sir, 
I’ve @ plan. I propose that we, each of us, go to the lady that 
we both love, and ask her which of us she'll have. If she ac- 
cepts you—(aside) which is doubtful—(aloud) I abide by the 
consequences. While, if she accepts me—(aside) which is more 
likely—(astde) you must do the same. Do you agree? 

Nicg.—I do. (aside) She’s bound to prefer me to him. 

TWICE (aside) — Just as if she'd accept such a scarecrow as 
he is. 

Nicgr.—Now, sir, I’ve no doubt the lady is somewhere in the 
grounds; so I will go to her at once and request an interview. 

TWICE.— Pardon me, as I proposed this ingenious plan, it is I 
who have a right to the first interview. 

Nicg.—I object, sir. 

Twicg.—You may object if you like, but either I’ll go first, or 
(ll not go at all. 

Nice. —Oh, very well —all the less opposition for me. 

TWwIcE.—Stand aside, sir, and let me pass through that door. 

NicE.-—Well, go on then. You may pass through the door, 
but the thing is whether you'll pass through the ordeal you’ll be 
subjected to when the lady refuses you. 

Twice.—Pooh, pooh, sir. I will goto her at once, and be- 
lieve me, Mr. Nice, I shall return the accepted husband of that 
lovely woman. [Exit L. 

Nicr.—I do not believe you, air. Oh, no, sir, you will not 
return the accepted husband of that lovely being. But even 
supposing she accepts you now, she will alter her mind as soon 
as I propose to her. What female could resist me? What female 
could be blind to the elegance of my figure? What woman could 
help being enchanted with the flute-like tones of my voice. 
She will not accept you, Mr. Twice. No, you will make your 
exit from my adored one’s presence unaccepted, while my entry 
will be confident, and my exit triumphant. Ah, here he comes, 
epparently in a hurry. 


Enter Twice, L. 
Nice.— Well, sir? ae 


a £ 
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TWIOE.-—Well, sir? 

Nicgk.—lIs it well, sir? 

Twics.—It is your turn, sir. 

Nicr,—Then you are not accepted, Mr. Twice? 

Twicr.—I—I—am not, Mr. Nice. 

Nics.—I knew he wouldn't be. Ha! ha! (arranging his 
collar and cravat.) Now for my triumph. [Exit D. 

Twicr.—Your triumph will not last long, Mr. Nice. I found 
the lady in the garden, and at a short distance from her, sat, as 
I thought, her father reading. Well, I requested an interview, 
and her answer nearly knocked me down, for she said in a voice 
of unqualified sweetness, ‘‘I must refer you to my husband 
there.” Assoon as I had regained the breath her reply had caused 
me to lose, I stammered out that it wasn’t of the slightest con- 
sequence, and came back here; but I wasn’t going to tell Nice, 
because I thought he might be a person who prefers finding things 
out for himself. (noise without.) Hollo! Why, here he comes 
—seemingly in pain. 

Enter Nics, hobbling and holding his leg. 

Nicr.—Ah—Oh, my leg! 

TWwIick.— What’s the matter? 

Nicgk.—Oh, my leg—oh—he gave me--oh— 

TwIicE.—Well, what did he give you? A present? 

Nice.—Yes, a present, which in the future, will not be a 
pleasant recollection of the past. Oh, he gave me such a kick. 

TWICE.— Who did? 

Nioz.— Why, the old gentleman. 

Twicr.—Oh, I see. He is the lady’s husband. 

Nicg.-—Yes; with the help of his foot he made me aware of 
that fact. 

TWIcE.—My dear sir, you have my entire sympathy in being 
disappointed in this love affair. 

Nicr.—And you have mine, sir. It appears we have been 
making great fools of ourselves, so that the best thing we can 
do is to try and forget all about the affair. And now. let us 
shake hands in friendship, trusting we have given satisfaction in 
allowing ourselves to be ‘‘ COMPLETELY SOLD.” 


CURTAIN, 


THE QUACK DOCTOR. 


A NEGRO DIALOGUE. 


CHARACTERS. 


POMPEY. | ZEKE. | Dr. SNOWBALL. 


SCENE. — A chamber, with a practical door in the flat. A table 
and two chairs. 
PompryY dusting the chairs; ZEKE looks in at the door. 

ZEKE.--—Hi, blackey! (closes door again.) 

Pom.— Who's dar? Why, dar’s nobody!. Seems to me dat 
somebody let his name fall at de door just now. 

ZEKE —(opens door and walks in).—Dat you, Pomp? Whar 
hab you been for a week back ? 

Pom.—Been nowhar—nebber had a weak back. 

ZEKE.-— What, nebber ? 

Pom.—Hardly eber; always as strong as a lion—feel just like 
a lion dis blessed minute. 

ZEKE. —Y ou just looks like a lion, Pomp. 

Pom.— Why, did you eber see a lion ? 

ZEKE.—See one dis morning down at de stables; you should 
just hab seen de long ears ob de critter. 

Pom.— Did he roar, Zeke ? 

ZEKE.—Roar? I tink he did; he nearly frighten me out ob 
my seven senses! He go “ Hee haw, hee haw!” 

Pom.—Why dat was a donkey, Zeke. 

ZEKE.—Eh, a donkey ? 

Pom. — Yes. 
ZEKE. —Can’t help it, Pomp; you looks just like him for all 

at. 

Pom.—Dat accounts for de strong likeness between you and | 
me, Zeke. Eberybody says we oughter be twins. 
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ZEKE.—But I say, Pomp, I habn’t seen you for more’n a week. 

Pom.—No, I habn’t leisure to talk to common niggers now ; 
(‘se busy nursing de sick. 

ZEKE.—Goily, Pomp! you looks as much like a sick nurse as 
a lion, only rather more so. 

Pom.— Well, I’s attending ole massa; he’s got de mathematics, 
and he’s been lying at de point ob sickness for a week ; de dis- 
ease is bery serious, and all de shell fish in his old body hab got 
quite extracted. 

ZEKE.— All de what? 

Pom.—All de shellfish—de mussels, you know; I always 
thought you was a scholar, Zeke. 

ZEKE.—So I oughter be; I went to de night school five times, 
twice de teacher didn’t come, and de fird time he’d got no candle; 
and after dat I went to de college and cleaned de windows ebery 
week, so I oughter know something bout physicology. 

Pom.— Dat you should. If you was only as clebber as de 


_ great Dr. Snowball dat comes here ebery day from de expensary 


: to see massa, you'd rake de pile, Zeke. He gets hold of massa’s 


arm so—(imitates a doctor, feeling his pulse and shaking his 
head), and den he say it’s free-and twenty below Nero’s and den 
he took in his mouf to see what he’s been eating, and he shake 
his head and say to me, ‘‘ Pompey,”’ he say, ‘take care of your 
massa, or else he’ll neber recober from ope end to de oder, and 
you may expect ebery minute to be his next.’”’ And den he 
write a subscription for me to put his feet in hot water and salt, 
and gib him some brandy and gruel ebery ten minutes. 

ZEKE.—Did you gib it him? 

Pom.—Well, I got a lily bit mixed up wid de medicine and! 


_ put his feet into de gruel, and gib him some hot water and salt 


Lg Bi 
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ebery ten minutes. 

ZEKE.—And what became of de brandy, Pomp ? 

Pom.—I spects I must hab drunk it myself. I’s berry much 
giben to does absence of mind fits. 

ZEKE.—I’m ’fraid your absence db mind wouldn’t hab drunk 
de hot water and salt, eh Pomp? 

Pom.—No, Zeke, my fits don’t extend dat far. 
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Dr. SNow (outside).—Don’t gib yourself any more trouble, I 
know de way. 

Pom.—Here’s de doctor; I’ll go and fetch massa’s coffee— but 
first I’ll act like de worshippers ob old, and prostrate myself at de 
feet ob a jenny ass! (He lies down at the door, which opens, 
and Dr. SNOWBALL ts seen entering backwards, as if bowing to 
some one outside. He falls over PoMPEY, who then makes his 
exit.) 

Dr. Sxow (rising, pulls off his spectacles, and looks about 
him).—Dear me, how did I fall ober de carpet? (Lays his cane 
upon the table ) 

ZEKE.—I spectsit’s because you’d no eyes behind you. Peo- 
ple dat walk backwards in dis life neber see de ’tumblin blocks 
dat lie in de way. 

Dr. Snow (aside).—Who’s dis I wonder—anoder doctor! but 
it’s no matter, I’)! hab no ribals in my path. I’m determined to 
make all de money myself. It’s de duty of ebery profeshonal 
man to got rich, for de poor man’s advice is neber taken, let it 
be eber so wise. Let a man once frow a five dollar gold piece 
down on de table, and eberybody can hear de ring ob his money, 
but if he only frows a cent nobody can hear de sound, so I won't 
hab any oppersition in my profeshonal practice. (turns to ZEKE). 
Now, sir, who are you? I’ve seen you somewhere, habent I? 

ZEKE.— Berry likely, I generally goes dar. 

Dr. SNow.—Hab you eber traveled ? 

ZEKE.— Berry often, when I’s been on a journey. 

Dr. SNow.—How long hab you been here ? 

ZEKE.—’Bout five feet six. 

Dr. Snow.— Where hab you come from? : 

ZEKE.— Home. 

Dr. Snow.—Where’s dat? 

ZEKE.— Whar I started from. 

Dr. SNow.— What might your name be——? 

ZEKE.—I might be Dr. Snowball, but it isn’t. 

Dr. Syow.—So you know me, do you? 

ZEKE.—I spects you’s de great Doctor Snowball from the sus- 
pensary, dat obercomes all de simpletums of human nature, how- 
eber differcult dey are. 


s 
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Dr. SNow.—Yes sir, I am the great Dr. Snowball, and a! 
symptoms are alike to me. A physical difficulty to me is impos- 
sible. 

ZEKE.—Can you statin! teef ? 

Dr. SNow (astde).—Aha! dis is anoder patient? (to ZEKE.) 
Yes; sir, I can extract teeth. 

ZEKE.—From what sort of moufs ? 

Dr. SNow.—All mouths are de same to me. 

ZEKB.—Den substract one from de monf of de Mississippi. 

Dr. Snow (takes his cane up).— What do you mean by dat? 
(shakes it at him.) 

ZEKE (retreats behind table).—You cures de headache, don’t 
you? — 

Dr. SNow.—Yes. sir, promptly. 

ZEKE.—In any kinds ob heads, I s'pose. 

Dr. Snow. —Certainly. 

ZEKE.—Den suppose you tries de head ob navigation. 

(Dr. SNOWBALL pursues ZBKE with his cane, who dodges him 
round the table.) 

ZEKE.— And you sets arms and legs dvesn’t you ? 

Dr. Snow.—Well sir, what of dat ? . 

ZEKE.—Can you set an arm ob de sea, or de leg ob a triangle! 
and I s’pose you cures warts on de hands, and corns and bunions 
on de feet. 

Dr. SNow.—I do, sir 

ZEKE.—You can cure warts on de hands ob a clock den, and 
take a bunion off de foot ob a hill. 

Dr. SNow.—I’ll show you wedder I can or not; (rushes afte 
him again ’round table, knocking over both the chairs) Y’11 blis 
ter your side for you, if I can only catch you. 

ZEKE.—Dar’s one side you can’t blister. 

Dr. Snow.— Which is dat ? 

ZEKE. —De sea side, and dar’s one back you’d be puzzled to put 

a plaster on. 

Dr. Snow. —Id like to put one on yours. 

ZEKE.— You can’t put one on a hedgehog’s ! 

Dr. SNow.— You rascal! (overturns the table to get at him 
ZEEE retreats towards the door) I can see a rascal in your face, 
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ZEKE, --I uebber knew before my face was a looking glass. (48 
he is close to the door, Dr. SNOWBALL makes a blow at him with his 
cane, ZEKE ducks, and the blow alights upon the breakfast tray 
which POMPEY is just bringing in, ZEKE darts out at the door.) 

Pom.:—Hallo dar! Dar’s a fall in provisions at last. Massu’s 
been on grumbling at de price for along time. Hadn't you bette: 
go in and see massa, sir? - 

Dr. SNow.—How is he, did he follow my prescription ? 

Pom.—No, sir, he didn’t, or else he’d be roasted. He frew it 
into de fire. 

Dr. Snow.— What for? 

Pom.— He didn't like de hot water and salt. 

Dr. Snow.—Ha, I shall hab to diet him, dat’s all. 


[Exit Dr. SNOWBALL. 
Pom.— Dieting’s just a race between physic and starvation, to 
see which can kill first; when you die you lib on nuffin, and 
when you diet you've nuffin to lib on. 


Enter ZEKE at door. 


ZEKE.— Whar’s de doctor, Pomp? 
- Pom. — He’s gone to diet massa. 

ZEKE.—Ha, dar’s nuffin like diet, if it’s good diet; dar was an 
old nigger down at Salwannah used to gib wonderful advice 
about diet. He told us what we mustn’t hab to eat, and what was 
strange, eberybody took dat old nigger’s advice. 

Pom.—What did he advise, Zeke? 

ZEKE.—He said we musn’t eat de shovel or de poker or de 
tongs, because dey was bery hard ob digestion; and we musn’t 
eat de bellows, because dey was inclined to be windy ; and bricks 
and mortar was too binding. Lead, he tol us, was too heavy for 
food, and drinking petroleum was apt to produce too sudden a 
change in de system. 

Pom.—Golly, dat was a clebber nigger, Zeke. 

ZEKE.— You're ’bout right dar, Pomp. But I say, Pomp, s’pose 
your old massa die, what’s you going to do? 

Pom.—I’s gwine to pray for him, Zeke. 

ZEKE.— Wal now, dat’s berry foolish ob you, Pomp. 

Pom.— What for? Don’t you go to church, Zeke? 
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ZEKE.—Oh yes, I go dar a good deal, considerable—berry near 
ebery Sunday—dat is, occasionally, now and den, a little, not 
much, if any. 

Pom.—Den why not pray for old massa, Zeke? 

ZEKE. — What, after he’s dead ; what’s de use ob praying for a 
man after he’s dead ? 

Pom. — But he’s such a good massa, Zeke, and you knows we 
oughter pray sometimes. 

ZEKE.—Den I'd pray for anoder like him. 

Pom.—Wouldn’t you be ’fraid ob his ghost, Zeke ft 

ZEKE.—No. I don’t tink ghosts such disagreeable people as 
dey are s’posed to be. I wish I cotld be a ghost, Pomp. 

PomM.—Why, what's de special benefit ob being a ghost ? 

ZEKE.— Why, dey’ve neber no bills to pay, and dey’s nebber in 
debt, Pomp. You nebber heard ob anybody habing any claim 
against one ob those people. Dey nebber hab to buy vittles or 
drink, and dere shirts and boots nebber wears out, and dere 
clothes are neber shabby. Dey are de only independent people 
in de world, Pomp, and I wish I was one. 

Enter Dr. SNOWBALL. 


Dr. SNow.—Here you, Pompey, get your massa some her 
fruit, at once. 

Pom.— What sort of fruit? 

Dr. SNow.-——Hen fruit. 

Pom.—Nebber heard ob it. Whar does it grow? 

Dr. SNow.—It dosn't grow, you ignorant nigger. I mean eggs. 

Pom.—Oh, you mean eggs, den why didn’t you say sof 

Dr. Snow.— You must boil dem three minutes. 

Pom.—0Oh, free minutes; what, by de clock? 

Dr. Snow. — Yes. 

Pom.—Den I can’t. 

Dr. Snow.—Why can’t you? 

- Pom.—’Cause de clock’s half-an-hour too fast. 

Dr. SNow.— What does dat matter, you ass? And I’ve left 
a bottle ob my great Kerfoozlem medicine, dat licks all creation, 
on de table. 

ZEKE.—Is dat berry strong stuff, doctor. 

Dr. Snow.--Strong? dat’s not de word for it--1t’s mighty, 
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It cures eberything ; sore eyes, baldness, pains in de back, bad 
tempers, toofache or tight boots. It is a splendid hair-wash, a 
powerful vermin killer, an excellent sauce, a first-rate pickle, 
and a good substitute for turpentine, and it will remove all in- 
cambrances whatsoever. 

ZEKE. —Yes, I heard ob it de odder day. Itdid Bob Crow a 
berry great service last week. 

Dr. .SNnow.—I’m proud ob your testimony, sar. How did it 
operate on him ? 

ZEKE.—It removed his mudder-in-law in two doses. 

Dr. SNow.—Dere must be a mistake about dat. 

ZEKE.—Bob thought so. He thought her constertution would 
stand anyfing? he’d tried beetle pvison, aqua forty, I don’t know 
whether it wasn’t aqua fifty or not, and seberal odder soofing 
lickers ob dat kind, and she was proof against dem all; but two 
doses ob your Kerfoozlem did de work atonce. I believe it 
would hab cured old uncle Peter himself, dat was killed last fall. 

Dr. Snow.—How was he killed ? 

ZEKE.— Wal, he'd got up in his sleep one night and tried to get 
out of de window, and de window sash fell down on his neck and 
broke his neck, and den he fell out and his head caught de shut- 
ter and killed him, and he fell into de rain-butt and was drowned, 
and de butt tossed ober and he rolled into de gutter and dar he 
was froze to deff, and den dey took him to de statiomhouse and 
got twelve fat jurymen to come and sit on him, and dat squashed 
all de life out of him. , 

Dr. SNow.— Dat’s a wonderful story, I shall hab to wash dat 
down. Pompey, fetch me a glass of wine from your massa’s 
table. 

Pom.— Yes, sah. (aside) Golly, how I’ll fix him ! 

[Zait PoMPEy. 


Dr. SNow (to ZEKE).—Now sir, let me persuade you to try one 
bottle of my wonderful Kerfoozlem. : 

ZEKE.—Thank you, doctor, but I’ve got no mudder-in-law. 
Will it do for washing licker ? 

Dr. SNow.—No linen is properly washed without it. 

ZEKE. —Will it make good furniture polish ? 

Dr. Svow.—Makes old mahogany into new. Ah, here’s de wine. 
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Enter PoMpEY with glass on tray. Dr. SNOWBALL takes the 
glass and drinks, then drops the glass. 


Pom.—What’s de matter ! 

Dr. SNow.— What's dis you've given me? 

Pom.—De wine, doctor, out ob de bottle on massa’s table. 

Dr. SNow.— Which table ? 

Pom.—De lily table in corner. 

Dr.Snow.—Dat’s where I put de Kerfooslem, I’m poisoned ! 
a chair, quick! (They each run for a chair and bring them to- 
gether in the centre. As the ductor is sitting down, they each 
take one of them away and sit upon them, the doctor coming to 
the ground between them.) 

ZEKE. — Why, Pomp, what hab you taken the doctor’s chair for! 

Pom.—You took it, I only took the one I brought for myself. 

Dr. Snow.— You two rascals! (They laugh at him.) What 
are you laughing at, stretching your mouths till dey are as large 
almost as your two heads? (Threatens them with his cane.) 

ZEKE.—I’ve seen somefing dat has a mout larger dan its head. 

Dr. SNow.—Eh, what, do you want to make a fool ob me % 

ZEKE.—No, sah, but it’s true for all dat. 

Dr. Snow.— Where cau dere be anything dat has a mouf larger 
dan it’s head ! 

ZERE.—De mouf ob a river, doctor, is berry much larger dan 
it’s head. , 

Pom.—So it is, Zeke, I "member once swimming across de 
mouf ob a river when I was a lily boy. 

Dr. Snow.— Well, I suppose you was a good swimmer. 

Pom.—No, dat’s de best ob it, I couldn’t swim at all. Why I 
swum in a boat. 

Dr. SNow.—Den de boat swum, not you. 

Pom.—Oh, yes, I must be swimming wid de boat, I couldn’t 
walk ober, you know. But when I was getting out ob de boat, 
I was taken wid a queer state of feeling, and I stept into de 
water. 

ZEKE.—And you couldn’t swim, wasn’t you drowned ? 

Pom.—Oh, no, I frew out my arms in dis way -(throws out 
both his arms, the tray which he has in his hand comes in contact 
with Dr. SNOWBALL'S face). 
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Dr. SNow.—The deuce ! 

ZEK&.—No, doctor, dat wasn’t de deuce, it was de tray dat 
won dat trick, de tray was in Pomp’s hand. 

Dr. Snow.—And de cane isin mine, you rascals! (Comic 
business—he pursues them with the cane, and finally chases them 
out of the room.) 


CURTAIN. 


BARKING UP THE WRONG TREE. 


A NEGRO DIALOGUE. 


CHARACTERS. 
PoMPEY Squis, Editor of the ‘‘ Bungtown Roarer.” 


GINGER BLUE, : 
JERRY CROW, t His f viends. 


BongEs, 
Curr, | Members of the Crow Club. 


SCENE.—Mr. Pompey SqQuvuis’s office, with a table and two 
chairs; practical door in flat. POMPEY SQUIB seated at 
table with a newspaper. 


Pomr.—I think it’s berry hard on dis child, dat nobody seems 
to believe one word dat comes out in de Bungtown Roarer 
in spite ob all de efforts I makes to improve dere mind by put- 
ting in all de most improbable stories dat I can make out ob my 
vwn head, and all de most wonderful tales dat 1 can cram into 
one sheet ob paper out ob odder people’s heads pesides. Dar’s 
only one bit ob k’rect information in all dis here sheet, and dat 
is de deff ob ole Pete Jones, and I’m blest if ole Pete didn’t 
come himself and punch my head dis morning for telling de folk 
he was dead. He said it was deformation ob character to say 
dat any man was dead till I’d been properly orferised by de man 
himself to publish it. I wonder what'll be next. 
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Enter GINGER with a newspaper. 


GINGER.—I'm going to be next. 

Pomp.—Ah, good morning, Massa Blue. How d’ye do? (offers 
his hand.) 

GINGER.—Pompey Squib, do you think I’d shake dat hand fill 
it was cleaned ob de awful sin dat sticks to it like a possum 
sticks to de bark ob a buttonwood tree ? 

Pomp. —What awfal sin does you mean, Massa Blue? 

GINGER.—Can you ask de question wid dat paper in your hand, 
Pompey Squib—arn’t you ashamed ob yourself? 

Pomp.— What for ? 

GINGER.—De awful crime ob Hyperbully, Pompey. 

Pomp.—Hyper ——nebber did such a deed in my life! I 
wasn’t dar at all, don’t say it was me ! 

‘¢Thou canst not say I did it—nebber shake 
Thy curly locks at me!’ 

GInGER.—Didn’t you put dis in de paper—‘ Extraordinary 
flight ob crows?” 

Pomp.— Yes, I did, Massa Blue. 

GINGER.—Den it’s one ob de greatest hyperbullys I eber saw. 

Pomp.--I ’sure you, Massa Blue, dat ebery sentence in dat 
paper is based upon de most notorious and improbable facts. 

GINGER.— What! do you mean to say dat—but stop. I'll read 
it you :-— 

The other day, de whole ob de country was plunged in de most 
profound darkness by de passage ob de flight ob crows, which 
completely hid de sun from sight. By measurement, dis immense 


flock ob birds was found to be ober twelve miles long, with an 
average bredth ob about four miles. 


Dar, now, what do you tink ob dat? 

Pomp.—Thinkf Why I tink it’s a nat’ral fenomenon you 
don’t hear about ebery day. 

GINGER.—But how did you get at dat measurement, Pompey 
Squib ? , 

Pomp.—Easy enuff, Massa Blue. De man dat sent me de ac- 
count got up a ladder and measured dem himself. But I don’t 
want to fall out wid you about de matter, so for your sake I’ll 
take a mile off de thinnest end. 

GineER.— Ah, well, dat mile makes all de difference, Pompey, 
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and I'll shake hands wid you now. But dar’s somefing else yet, 
Pompey; you've sent me a bill in for your papers—now I con- 
siders dat’s berry mean, ’specially to an old friend like me. 
Habn’t I kept on taking dis paper all dis time, and reading it, 
and lending it out to my friends, just to keep you going? and 
now to be asked to pay for it in de bargain. It’s berry mean, 
Pompey Squib, and I’m sorry for you. 
Enter JERRY Crow. 

Crow.— What’s mean ? 

GINGER.— What's dat to you? 

Crow.—I thought you was talkin’ to me. Say, Pomp, you 
an’t heard how I sold ole Snowball, yesterday. 

Pomp.—No, Jerry, how’s dat? 

Crow.— Why, you know’d my hoss, old blind Bob. 

Pomp.— Yes, I knows him. 

Crow.—Not now you doesn’t, he’s dead. 

Pomp.— What, ole blind Bob? 

Crow.—Jess de same ole hoss. He died yesserday, and I 
propped him up against de fence while I fetched a hurdle to cart 
him away, and who should I meet but ole Snowball, wid his gun 
in his hand, ‘‘ Mornin’, daddy Snowball,” I said, ‘‘ have you had 
any luck to-day?’ ‘‘Yes,”’ he says, ‘‘bad luck.’’ ‘‘ What,” I 
said, ‘‘not a shot?’’ ‘“‘ Darn de one,” says Snowball ; ‘ but look 
here,’’ he says, ‘‘isn’t dat your ole hoss a-standing ’gainst de rail 
fence yonder?” I says ‘‘ Yes, dat’s our Bob.” “ Well,” he says, 
“T’ll gib you a dollar if you'll let me hab a shot at him as he 
stands dar.’’ ‘You couldn’t hit him from here,” I says. 
‘‘Couldn’t I,” says out ole Snowball, ‘‘here, catch hold ob dis 
dollar, and 1’ll show you. I'll bet you anoder dollar I drop him 
first shot.’’ I says ‘‘done,” and old Snowball took his sights 
and fired. But ole Bob nebber stirred. ‘‘ Missed him, by Jericho !” 
says Snowball, ‘‘ but I’ll hab anoder shot ; here’s anoder dollar.” 
So I laughs at him and takes his dollar, and he has anoder try. 
He’s a bit hard ob hearing, but J hears de thud ob de bullet as it 
bores a hole in poor ole Bob’s ribs; so I says to him, ‘‘I wonder 
what de darkies ’Il say when I tell ’em dat ole Snowball couldn’t 
hit a hoss at thirty yards!” Dis put his dander up, an’ you should 
hab seen bim part wid his dollars likea lamb. I had dat nigger 
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shooting at de ole dead hoss nearly half an hour at a dollar a shot, 
and I got fifty-five dollars for ole Bob’s carcase, dat wasn’t worth 
two dollars. At last ole Snowball says, ‘‘ What in thunder ails 
the old screw dat he doesn’t stir? Dll go and drive him out ob 
de shade ob dat gum tree, and den I’ll hab a better shot.”” So 
ke walks up to ole Bob, and I walks home; and I’ve nebber seen 
ole Snowball since. (PomMPEY and JERRY laugh heartily.) 

GINGER.—Dat was a scanderlous piece of business; looks berry 
much like cheating, does’t it ? 

Pomp.—Can’t see it. Dar’s no harm in shooting at an old 
dead hoss, is dar, Jerry ? 

Crow.—Not a:it I'll stand ole Bob against all de best shots 
in Virginny at a dollar a shot !—he’ll nebber flinch. But I say, 
Pomp, dar’s trouble for you in de wind. 

Pomp.—How’s dat, Jerry ? 

Crow.—My informashun’s berry private, and mustn’t be told 
before anoder party. 

GINGER.—QOh, I’ll go into your study, Pompey, and look at de 
papers a short time. [Exit GINGER. 

Pomp.—Now, Jerry, what’s it all about? 

Crow.—You're a gwine to catch it ! 

Pomp.— What for ? . 

Crow.—You’ve been a doing somefin agin de Crow Club. 

Pomp.— Well, Jerry, I’se only been a pepperin’ ’em a bit in de 
Bungtown Roarer ;’twasn’t much. 

Crow.— Well, dey’re a gwine to let you hab it berry hot, and 
I knows dar’s two ob ’em on de way now, wid thick sticks ! 

Pomp.—Snakes and knitting needles! Den I'd better be out 
when dey calls. 

Crow.—I tink dat would be your best move, Pomp. 

Pomp. —And I say, Jerry, wouldn’t it be smart if I left ole 
Ginger Blue to take my place at de meeting? He won’t pay me 
for de papers he had, so I’ take de pay out in dat way. 

Crow.—Golly! dat’s fine, Pomp! Come along, dey’ll both be 
here directly. Dey’ve took different roads to stop your getting 
off widout meeting one ob ’em. 

Pomp.—Den we’ll just step in to Ole Bull’s round de corner, 
and avoid dem both (turns toward the side where GINGER went 
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out, and bows with great dignity.) Good bye, Massa Blue; per. 
haps when we meets again you'll bab put dat mile on de flight ob 
crows again, and paid for your papers. 
[ Exit PoMPEY and Crow. 
Re-enter GINGER, with newspaper. 


GInGER.— Most eberybody can write poor sense, but it takes a 
man ob education to write good nonsense, and dere’s very few 
can read it when it’s writ. Here some poetry (reads)— 


De first bird ob spring 
He tried for to sing, 
But before he had sounded a note, 
He fell from de limb, 
And a dead bird was him, 
For de music had friz in his throat! 


Enter from behind, Bongs, with a cudgel. 


Dar’s a good bit ob sentiment in dat. 

Bongs.—Dar’ll be a strong bit ob scent, he meant, directly. 
(shakes cudgel.) 

GINGER.— Dese poetical fellers write about birds of spring, and 
robins, and sparrows, and ostriches, jumping about from bough 
to bough— 

Bongs.—Dere’ll be an old jay bird jumping about, shortly. 

GINGER. —And oders write about dere sweet melodies— 

Bonrs.—And you'll go right about with sweet melody. 

GINGER.—Oders prefers to see de little birds stripped of all 
dere fedders, and fried on a gridiron, or roasted— 

BonkEs.—Dar’ll be an old coon roasted with a cudgel directly. 

GINGER.—But dar’s only one bird you nebber can pluck, and 
dat's de eagle —de screaming, roaring, fighting American eagle, 
dat sits on de telegraff wires, and whips all creation, including 
Coney Island. Here’s something about de Crow Club, (reads)— 
‘* Dose low slippery fellows dat call demselves de ‘Crow Club,’ 

Bones.— It’s coming for you, my friend ! 

GinerR.—“ ought to be called de ‘Low Club,’ and any club 
ob darkey gentlemen dat thinks demselves gentlemen, but don’t 
pay for dere newspapers, ought to be tattood from sassiety.”’ 

BongEs (comes forward and collars him).—Ought dey ? 

GingER.—Halloo, who are you? 
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Bonss.—I’m one of the petlogets and I’m gwine to begin my 
day’s work wid you. 

GINGER.— Wid me? 

Bongs. —Yes, you're de proprietor ob dis paltry old rag, dat 
you call de Bungtown Roarer. 

GINGER.—No, I ain't. 

BonkEs.—Den who is, and whar is he? 

GINGER.— He’s jist gone out; Ill fetch him for you. 

BonkEs.—No, you don’t, I’m not a gwine to lose sight ob you. 
Do you see dis rib-tickler? (shakes stick.) 

GINGER.— Yes, I do. 

Bongs.—Dat’s for de editor ob dis old waste rag. Whar 
is he? 

GINGER.—He’ll berry likely be in directly; dat’s his study 
(points to room which he has just left.) If you'll go in dar, and 
amuse yourself wid de papers and de pen and ink on his desk, I 
think he’ll come to you. 

BoneEs.—Dat’s all right. [Eaxtt into room. 

GINGER.—Dere, he’s busy doing something. He’s tearing al] 
de papers on de desk into bits, and throwing ’em into de fire. 
Now he’s jobbing all de pens on de desk, and breaking de points 
(nvise within); now he’s smashed de inkstand with de ruler, and 
thrown de scissors and paste pot into de fire ; now he’s sat down 
with his back dis way, and looking at de paper. I'll be moving 
whilst he’s not looking dis way. (As Ginger goes to the door, 
he meets CuFF, who is entering with a cudgel.) 

Curr. —Stop dar, I knows you; I’se only just in time for you. 

GINGER.— What do you want wid me ? 

CurFF. — You'll soon see (turns up his coat wristbands). 

GINGER.— What’s de matter? 

Curr.—Youre de matter, and you’re de matter dat has to be 
operated on, you ole ink-slinger. 

GINGER. —Do you know who I am. 

Curr.—Yes, you're de editor ob de Bungtown Roarer. 

GINGER.—You’re under a mistake; de editors in his study 
dere (points off), sitting wid his back dis way, reading de paper. 

CurF.—Oh, dat’s him, is it? I see him—now don’t you stand 
in de way. 
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GINGER.—I won't. (CuFF walks on tiptoe totcards the study, 
with cudgel upraised. GINGER runs out hastily.) 

Curr.—Dere he is; I wonder if he ’spects what’s coming to 
him ? 

Bones (twithin).—Wonder how long I’m to wait here ob dat 
scoundrel f 

Curr.—Oh, he expects me, does he? Who's told him dat ? 

BONES (within).—I’s getting tired ob waiting; I’ll go directly 
and smash de feller outside. 

Curr.—Golly, he looks a big nigger, as he sits wid his back 
dis way. I ’gins to feel skeery—wish I hadn’t come. 

Bones (wtthin).—Oh, if he only know’d what’s waiting ob him 
here. 

CurFr.—Why, he’s got a big stick on his knees. I think I'll 
go whilst de coast am clear. (Goes to the door and finds that 
GINGER has fastened tt on the outside.) Why, dat oder nigger’s 
locked de door! What shall Ido? If dat ruffian inside comes 
out he’ll murder somebody, de bloodthirsty villain! Eh, golly ; 
Vil go behind him and hit him on de head—de fust blow am best 
ob de battle, and dis child means to hab de fust blow, and a 
good un into de bargain, (Goes quietly tnto the room with his 
stick uplifted.) 

Bones (within).—Dis child waits no longer.—What’s dat? 
(Noise of a struggle within.) 

Re-enter Bones and Corr, fighting with their cudgels, and after 
some comic fighting business, they fall against door, burst it 
open, and both disappear, with a noise as if falling down 
statrs. 

CURTALN, 


PAT’S DILEMMA: 


OR, 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


CHARACTERS. 
PaT O’FLYNN, just landed. Mrs. 0’ BRIEN. 


Mrs. O’TOOLE. PHELIM O’TOOLE. 
BARNEY O’ FLAHERTY. BippY MOMULLIGAN. 
A STRANGER. 


SCENE I.—A street. 
Enter Pat with his hands in his pockets, and his mouth wide 
open, staring around him. 


PatT.—Och ! but it’s an illigant counthry entirely ! streets wide 
enough for three men to walk, one behind the other, be jabers ! 
Och Biddy, a cushla machree! the girl I left behind me, a wipin’ 
her eyes on one of her father’s old socks !—if you could only see 
your Patsy now, a walkin’ up de strates iv this illigant city wid 
his hands in his pockets, as grand as the viry monarchs thimailves, 
be jabers! how your heart would be after lapeing and jumpin’ 
wid pride an’ joy! I wondher in what quarther of the town it is 
where ye can pick up goold aigles in the strates? an’ if its very 
far from here? Och! but me hands’ll be busy then, sure! an’ Pll 
send home to the old woman the price of two fat sows quicker’n 
winkin’ ;— an’ Biddy—core of my heart!—enough to buy her a 
new gown an’ bonnet, an’ no end of ribbons and fixins! Faith 
I'll ax this gintleman where the blessed spot is for it’s meself that 
don’t know where to find it at all, at all !-- (stops a STRANGER 
who comes passing by.)—whist ! rest your feet fur the wink iv 
an eye, stranger! Sure an’ its meself that’s just landed into this 
illigant place from the old counthry—Ireland, the gim iv the say— 
a land where you’ll find the best whisky, the purtiest girls, an’ 
the tidiest fights that iver was known since the day Ameriky 
discovered Columbus, bogorra— ~~ 
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STRANGER (impatiently).— What’s all this rigmarole about? 
If you want anything, speak out; if not, go about your business, 
and leave me to go about mine. 

PatT.—Och man, darlint, don’t get your blood in a favur! 
Faix an’ it’s only a civil question I’m aftber axin’ of ye! Sure 
an’ its yerself that’s the intelligent gintleman as can be afther 
giving me a bit of information about this illigant counthry— 

STRANGER.— Well, stop your blarney. My time is too pre- 
cious to stand listening to strangers. If it’s charity you want— 

PaT (indignantly).—Charity I want, indade! Is it yourself 
that’s afther wantin’ to insult me? Sure an’ hasn’t me father got 
a shanty an’ a pig sty iv his own, an’ no thanks or obligations to 
anybody, bedad! Charity, is it! whin me mother’s got three 
atraw ticks an’ five bed quilts all of her own raisin’, and niver 
saw the day whin she wanted a new calico dress. Charity, be- 
dad ! 

STRANGER (laughing).—Well, you've pretty clearly demon- 
strated that point! Now just tell me what you do want, without 
any more of your palaver ! 

Pat.—Faix an’ I was only agoin to ax you how fur it was to 
the Goold strate, man dear ! 

STRANGER.—Gold street? What part of it do you want to 
go to? What do you want to go there for? 

PatT.—F what do I want to go there, fur? Faith an’ is’nt it to 
pick up the goold aigles in the strates, sure ! 

STRANGER. —Gold eagles in the streets! Where? 

PatT.—Sure an’ isit yerself that’s afther livin’ in this counthry, 
an’ doesn’t know about the goold aigles th..:s a lyin’ in the 
strates, awaitin, far anybody to pick ’em up, jist by the trouble 
iv bending his back? Sure fwhat would it be called Goold strate 
fur, else ? 

STRANGER.—Ha! ha! ha! what a greenhorn you are, to be 
sure! You're another, I see, that has swallowed all the big 
stories that get afloat about our country! Ha! ha! ha! 

Pat (angrily).—Faith an’ I think its yerself that’s afther 
talkin’ gibberish! Tell me where Guold strate is, and don’t be 
afther botherin’ me any longer! 

STRANGER.— Why you simpleton you, there is not such a place 
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in New York as you suppose! You'll find Gold street a common 
enough place, I can tell you; and the only way you can get gold 
eagles or any other kind of money, is by working for it ! 

PaT (aghast).—Fwhat’s that ye’re afther sayin’? No goold 
aigles in the strates ? 

STRANGER.—Of course not ! and whoever told you there was, 
made a precious fool of you. But you’ve wasted quite enough 
of my time already ; I haven’t any more time to spend in such 
useless palaver! Good-day, my unsophisticated friend! you'll 
have your eyes opened a little wider by the time you’ve been a 
few days in the country ! [ Exit. 

Pat (wringing his hands).—Ohb wurrah ! wurrah ! bad cess till 
the day I iver shook off from me brogans the dust iv the old sod ! 
Sorra the hour I iver came to this decavin’ chate iv a counthry ! 
Faix if I don’t go back in the very next ship to Biddy, a cushla 
machree! an’sorra 4 fat will I set outside iv the tight little island 
again ! 

(Starts to go. Mrs. O'TOOLE rushes in and catches him by 
the arm.) 

Mrs. O’T.—I've found ye at last, ye villin! 

Pat (regarding her in amazement).—Tare an’ ouns ! fwhat’s 
the mather wid ye, woman? fwhat are ye afther clapper-clawin’ 
me in that fashion fur? Is it clane gone crazy ye are f 

Mrs. O’T.—Crazy! I guess not ! you needn’t try to come any 
iv yer tricks over me, you decavin’ scoundrel ! 

Pat.—Tricks on ye! faith an’ its tricks on me they’ve been 
playin’, the whole set iv them! Didn’t they tell me over in the 
old counthry, that if I kim over to Ameriky I could pick up the 
goold aigles in the strates, an’ no sooner do I set fut in this 
counthry, an’ ax a gintleman to tell me where Goold strate is, 
when he up an’ tells me as how there isn’t any such place at all, 
at all! an’ its nothin’ but a decavin’ chate all round! And now 
fwhat is it that you want wid me, woman dear? 

Mrs. O'T.—F what is it I want, ye blatherin’ spalpeen, ye! 
Musha, it’s plenty I want, ye'd better believe! Just get yerself 
home, as quick as ye can, and ye’ll very soon find out fwhat I’m 
afther wantin’ ! 

Pat.—Home? faith, didn’t I just tell ye as how I’ve only just 
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Janded from the old counthry? Faith it’s very glad I’ll be to be 
gving home by the very next ship that starts! 

Mrs. O’T.—Oh yis! that’s all very foine! It’s on a spree 
you’ve been, an’ spint all your money; an’ now you're thryin’ 
to come over me wid your palaverin’ stories! It’s tight ye are, 
now, ye villain! 

Pat.—Tight is it? sure niver a drop has crossed my lips since 
(left the ould counthry ! sure it’s yerself that’s crazy ! 

Mrs. 0’T.-——Faith an’ I'll stand here no longer, an’ hear your pal- 
averin’. Come home with me at onct, an’ tell the rest iv yer 
fine stories there ! 

PatT.—Come home wid ye? Fwhat should I do fur, woman 
dear? Sure an’ it’s very hospitable ye are in this counthry ! 

Mrs. O’T. (holding up her hands,)—Holy powers! did I iver 
hear the like o’ that! Fwhat do I want you to come home wid 
me fur, bedad ! isn’t it because your own wife has got the best 
right to your company, bad as it is? 

Pat.—My wife! 

Mrs. O’T.--Yes indade! your wife and children, ye haythen 
brute! 

PaT (in amaze).—A family, too; faix isn’t it an illigant 
counthry, entirely ! a man can find a wife and family right to his 
hand! Whist, woman dear! (approaching Mrs. O’T.) sure an’ 
it’s a bit soft-headed ye are! an’ ye’ve tackled the wrong cray- 
thur, entirely ! 

Mrs. O’T.—F what! do ye mane to deny that ye’re me hus- 
band, ye spalpeen ? 

Pat.—I do just that, be jabers! Faix an’ the divil fly away 
wid de ship that iver brought me here to-day. But as for findin’ 
a wife an’ childher right to me hand as soon as me fut laves the 
ship, it’s too much iv a good thing, iutirely ! 

Mrs. 0’T.—Oh, I’m very ready to belave that you've been 
making love to some other girl, while you’ve been spreein’ away 
from your home! Now, I’ll give ye one more chance to tell the 
truth. Are ye my husband, or are ye not? 

PatT.—Niver a bit iv it! so sure as I stand here lookin’ at ye 
out iv me two eyes! an’ an ill favored looking piece ye are, to 
be sure ! 


eo 4 ye. 
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Mrs. 0’T.—Och, bad cess till ye, ye blackguardin’ scoundrel ; 
sorra was the day I iver opened the garden gate to let the likes iv 
yein! And ye pertend ye’ve just come from the ould counthry, 
when it’s not two weeks since you left your own lawful wife an’ 
childer, what has got the stiffercat that Father O’Killigan writ 
with his own hand, ye villin ! 

Pat.-—Whist, woman, it’s daft ye are! what was your hus- 
band’s name, faith ? 

Mrs. 0’T.—That’s some more of your diviltry! Pertend ye 
don’t know yer own name, eh? Sure an’ it’s no wondher, though ! 
I shouldn’t be surprised to find you had a dozen iv ’em, whin you 
want to go off on yer sprees, an’ fool round a lot of purty girls, 
lavin yourown family to pine away an’ starve, more shame till 
ye! Whin ye got me to marry you, more fool that I was to 
spake a word with you, yer name was Phelim O’Toole ! 

PaT (in dismay).—Phelim O’Tvole! an’ a wife an childher! 
an’ me wid me stomach hardly aisy from the rocking in the ship 
that brought me over from Limerick? Is it awake or dramin’ 1 
am? Whist, mavourneen! I’m not the man ye want, at all, at 
all! Phelim O’Toole! holy fathers! sure I’m neither one nor 
the other! It’s Pat O’Flynn, I’m called, afther me mother’s 
brother’s sister’s aunt; an’ ye can see it this very day in the par- 
ish register in Limerick ! 

Mrs. O’T.—That’s the name ye put on, is it? but you naden’t 
think to make me belave any iv your palaverin’ nonsense ! but 
ye’re me lawful husband, and it’s ye I’m bound to have! so come 
along wid me at onct. (Seizes his arm, and attempts to drag 
him off.) 

Pat.—Sorra the fut I’ll stir, wid ye! Sure it’s an escaped lu- 
natic ye are! Faith an’ it’s meself doesn't wondher yer husband 
ran away from ye! Let me go, I say! 

Mrs. 0’T.—Sorra a bit! It’s yer childher ye’se got to support, 
an’ not lavin’ them to starve any longer, ye unnatural scoundrel! 

Pat (trying to free himself).—Help! murder! fire! thaives! 

Enter BARNEY O’ FLAHERTY, running. 

BARNEY. Fwhat’s the matter, man alive?’ 

Pat.—Sure it’s a child-stealer she is! she’s tryin’ to ran away 
wid me! 
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Mrs. 0’T.—Don’t you belave a word the decavin’ scoundrel 
says! faith an’ he’s my own lawful husband as ran away from 
me {wo weeks ago, an’ it’s tryin’ I am to make him come home 
wid me an’ be a respictable citizen wanst more ! 

BARNEY (approaching nearer to PAT).—Faix, an’ this is the 
very man I’m lookin’ afther this three days! Where's the two 
dollars ye borrid from me, ye spalpeen? 

Pat.—Two dollars! sure an’ I niver set eyes on ye before, 
man ! 

BARNEY.—Troth an’ ye did, thin! an’ on me money too, ye 
dishonest scoundrel! Give me me two dollars or I'll have you 
arristed ! 

Mrs. O’T.—Sure an’ has he been borrowin’ money from you, 
the spendthrift ! 

BARNEY.—He did just that! Sure I was tight or I'd nivera 
lent it to him in the wurruld? Troth an’ he kim to me, and he 
says to me, ‘have ye got two dollars that ye could lind me fur 
a couple iv days? Troth I’ll give it till ye the day afther to- 
morrow, a8 sure as me name is Mike Finnegan,” says he; an’ I 
put me hand in me pocket and pulled out the two dollars, an’ 
the blatherin’ spalpeen put out iv the store as fast as he could, 
an’ sorra the sight I’ve had iv him these two weeks, till this 
blessed moment, be jabers ? 

PatT.—OQch, musha! musha! what’s iver come over me? Is 
it clane gone crazy I am, (to BARNEY) tell me again fwhat was 
the nameiv the man that borrered the two dollars from ye? 
Troth yer words come out iv your mouth so fast, a man would 
have to get on horseback to kape up wid ’em! 

BARNEY.—Faith if my tongue could run so fast as your legs 
ran away wid my money, ye spalpeen, it would a caught up wid 
ye long ago? It was Mike Finnegan you said yer name was, 
bad cess till ye! 

Pat.—Mike Finnegan! Sure man it’s mistaken ye are en-— 
tirely ; me name’s not Mike Finnegan, at all, at all! 

Mrs. O’T.— No more it isn’t! an’ if ye’d known the spalpeen 
as well as Ido, you'd have better sinse than to believe fwhat 
he says! 

Pat.—Och, woman, quiet that tongue iv yours ! sure it’ll drive 
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me crasy entirely ! (to BARNEY) sure I’m not the man that bor. 
rered the money iv ye, no more’n is me name, Mike, but Pat 
O’F lynn, amd more be the token it’s not three hours I’ve been 
in the counthry ! 

Mrs. O’T.—Arrah, man, will ye pay the man his two dollars, 
and come along home; sure an’ it’s more than ye deserve to get 
off so aisy, ye scoundrel ! 

PAT.—Faith it’s sorra a ha’ penny I’ve got save two crowns an’ 
sivin shillins! an’ niver a two dollars have I borrered from any 
body. Sure I niver set eyes on aither of ye befure, and it’s sorra 
a name I iver had but Pat O’F lynn, be jabers! 

Mrs. O’T.—Hoot man, it’s bent on the bottomless pit ye are ! 
sure it’s the brimstone I see this blissed moment a comin’ out in 
yer nosthrils! Will ye be afther tellin’ the trath ! 

Pat (angrily).—Sure an’ it’s nothin’ else but the truth I’m 
tellin’! It’s Pat O'Flynn me name is, not Phelim O’Toole, or 
Mike Finnegan an’ it’s not belongin’ to ye or beholdin’ to ye that 
I am, at all, at all! 

Mrs. O’T.—Troth it’s no use talkin’ to him any more! it’s bound 
fux perdition he is, an’ no mistake! Just git hold iv his other arm 
an’ help me to walk him home, an’ I'll give ye the two dollars 
whin we get there ! 

(They catch hold of him on both sides. Pat flounders and 
struggles.) ; 

PatT.—Lave go iv me ye murdherin’ set iv thaives! sure an’ is 
this fwhat ye call a free country. 

Mrs. O'T. and BARNEY.—Come along ye decavin’ spalpeen ! 

Enter Mrs. O’ BRIEN. 

PaT (struggling).—Och woman, woman dear! save me! 

Mrs. O'BRIEN (pausing).—Fwhat’s afther bein’ the matther 
here ! 

PatT.—Sure it’s escaped lunatics they are, an’ each on iv ’em 
* thinks I’m somebody else! Trotb it’s a miracle if they don’t tare 
me asundher betwane them ! 

Mrs. O’Brien.—Can I belave me own ears! is it your voice I 
hear, darlint? (ALL stare at her in amazement.) 

Mrs. O’T.—Darlint ! fwhat’s that you afther callin’ him ye 
presumin’ crather ! 
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Mrs. O’Brien.—Troth an’ haven’t I a right to call me relations 
what I plase? Faith an’ if he isn’t me sister’s own son that I’se 
been expictin’ over from the old counthry this six months gone, 
may I never look out iv me two eyes agin! An’ it’s meself that’s 
delighted to see yer face at last mavourneen! An’ how did ye 
lave all the ould folks ! 

PatT.—Sure I left them cryin’ an’ wipin’ their very eyes out 
wid grafe afther me! | 

Mrs. O’B.—And how is me sisther, darlint? Is she well? 

PAT (in surprise).—Faith I suppose she is! though its sorra a 
bit I know about yer relations at all, at all! 

Mrs. O’B.— Arrah bedad, ye was always the boy as was thryin’ 
to make a fool of ivery body. Why didn’t ye come straight to 
me house as soon as ye landed, a cushla, instid of roamin’ around 
the strates in this fushion ? 

PaT (still more surprised).—Sure en’ its plinty of invitations 
Im gettin’ in this hospitable counthry! Faith how was I to know 
where ye lived, woman dear ? 

Mrs. O’B. (indignantly).—Troth didn’t I get Father O’Halligan 
to write it out as plain as the nose on yer face, in the very last 
letter I sint over till ye? Answer me that, now! 

Pat.—Sure it’s no letter I got from ye at all, woman alive! 
nather have I got any relations in this counthry ! 

Mrs. O’T .—Barrin’ yer wife and childher, ye murderin’ decaivin’ 
spalpeen ye! 

Pat (angrily).—I tell ye I’ve got no relations at all, in this 
counthry! Nayther wife, children, aunt, nor anythin’ else, be 
jabers ! 

Mrs. O’B. (coazingly).—Arrah now, quiet yer foolin’ ye 
omadhawn, an’ tell me why ye didn’t come to wanst, to yer aunt 
an’ cousins fwhat was waitin’ to welcome ye! Sure the thoughts 
of Katy ought to have hurried yer feet if nothing else did ! 

Mrs. O’T.—Sure an’ has he had relations a livin’ in the counthry 
all this time an’ niver let on a whisper of it to me, but purtended 
as how they was all dead or in the ould counthry the spalpeen ! 

Pat.— Faith its meself that can’t understand a word iv fwhat 
yer afther sayin’! It’s no relation I am to aither iv ye at all, at 
all! It’s some other man yer after takin’ me fur? 
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Mrs. 0’B.—Troth it’s yerself that will be afther tellin’ lies! 
Sure I might know ye by that, even if my eyes didn’t tell me ye 
was me sister’s own son, and named after me husband—saints 
rest his soul! Dennis McCade ! 

PatT.—Dennis McCade! sure I’m got more names now than 
would reach from here to Kilkenny! Faix it’s not Phelim, nor 
Dinnis nor Mike is me name at all, at all, but Pat Q’Flynn, an’ 
sorra the day I iver left the ould sod, to run me neck into all 
this trouble ! 

Mrs. 0’B.—Och! the devil’s in ye entirely wid yer lies—and 
pretinsions ! Do ye pretind to say that ye’re not me own nephew 
Dennis, fwhat’s been bound to me Katy these five years gone, 
and sint me a letter these three weeks ago come Tuesday as how 
ye was & comin’ over at last, to go to the praste wid her an’ set 
up a shanty iv yer own! Do ye pretend to deny that, ye villin? 

PaT (wringing his hands).—Och murther and turf! married to 
one woman an’ engaged till another! an’ me eyes not dry yit 
from orying afther Biddy! O wurrah! wurrah! fwhat 1s come 
till me? 

Mrs. 0’T.—It’s nothing more than the ritribution iv yer own 
wickedness an’ lies, ye spalpeen ye! (to Mrs. O’B.) sure woman 
it’s only foolin’ ye he’s been doin’ if he’s made any pretinsions iv 
carin’ fur yer daughter! Sure whin the whiskey gets intill him it’s 
like a mad craythur he is, an’ goes off making luv to ivery body, 
an’ lavin’ me, that’s been his own lawful wife this six years, to 
starve ! 

Mrs. 0’B.—His lawful wife! sure an’ it’s meself that’s not 
goin’ to belave any such lies! Didn’t he sind me his picture in 
the last letter sure, and wid ‘“‘ To me darlin’ Katy’’ writ on the 
back iv it! 

Mrs. O’T.—An’ where did the letter come from bedad ? 

Mrs. 0’B.—Come from? musha where should it come from but 
his own county iv Kilkenny, bedad ! 

PaT (aside).—Kilkenny ! oh, Father! an’ that’s my own 
county too ! 

Mrs. O’T.—Sure woman, its crazy, ye are! fur it’s seven years 
since ayther iv us set foot in the old counthry. Sureit’s a nather. 
elised citisen he is, an’ has yoted at the two Jast elections ! 
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Mrs. O’B. (angrily).—Crazy, am If sure you'll find I’m not 
crazy enough to see me own nephew carried off by a presumin’ 
craythur like yerself! I suppose it’s glad ye’d be to get such a 
good lookin’ young feller as he is, (¢0 PAT) answer me, ye spal- 
peen ! is’nt it just landed in Ameriky ye are, frum the auld 
counthry ? 

Pat (aside).—Sorra the day Liver set fat off it! (aloud). It 
is, faith ! thrue far you !’’ 

Mrs. O’B.—An’ didn’t ye come from county Kilkenny, ye 
omadhaun !” 

Pat.—Oh yis, I did, bad cess till it all! But I’m not the 
man ye want; me name’s not Dennis McCade, at all, at all!” 

Mrs. O’B.—Sure ve niver opened yer mouth to spake a word 
of truth, but fwhat a lie hed to hop out to kape it company ! How- 
iver, ye’ve acknowledged enough to show that I’m right! I 
suppose ye fell in love wid some purty girl on the voyage, an’ 
that’s the rayson ye’re afther sayin’ yer name’s not Dennis, so 
ye can have a chance to back out from my Katty! but ye’ll find 
yerself mistaken, ye spalpeen! It’s her mother I am, and won't 
see my darlin child abused? It’s yer promise ye’se got to kape 
wid her this blissed day, ve thafe iv the wurruld. 

Mrs. 0’T.—(threatening).—Sure if ye don’t take yerself off 
from here, I’ll call the polace on till ye! Didn’tI tell ye it’s me 
own lawful husband ! 

Mrs. 0’B.—An’ hasn’t he been afther tellin’ me that it’s just 
landed he is, an’ eome from Kilkenny too? Sure it’s not another 
step he’s going wid you bedad! Come, darlint! 

Pat.—(drawing back).—Faix it’s sorra a step I’m guvin’ wid 
ayther iv yees! Lave me alone, or I’ll holler fur the perlace, be 
jabers ! 

Mrs. O’'T. (bursting into tears).—Arrah Phelim, Phelim, 
acushla! is it afther desertin’ yer faithful wife an’ tinder chil- 
dher ye’re afther goin’ todo! Och, wurrah! wurrah! woe is the 
day I saw this misfortune! 

Mrs. 0’B.—Musha, Dennis, me jewel, is it yer Katty’s heart 
ye’re going to break entirely! _ 

Mrs. 0.T.—Think iv yer childher, ye heartless villain; an’ 
don’t be afther disgracein’ thim any longer ! 
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Mrs. 0’B.—Think iv the goold ring ye sint over only |! 
Michaelmas to Katty ye unfaithful scoundrel, an’ don’t be aft 
playin’ any more iv yer tricks on yer lawful aunt! 

Mrs. O.T.—Sure it’s no relation he is of yours at all, at s 

Mrs. O’B.—Sorra a husband is he of yours, ye decateful cr 
thur! but bethrothed to me own Katty this five years gone. | 

PatT.—Sure— 

Enter BippY McMULLIGAN excitedly. 


Brppy.—Och, ye faithless, good for nothin’ scoundrel ! 
is fwhat ye wanted to come to Ameriky fur, was it? 

Pat. (in amaze).—Can I belave me eyes? Isit yerself, Bidd 
mavourneen! Did ye drop down from the clouds? 

Brppy.—Faith, I didn’t? but kim over in the identical 
wid yerself. 

Pat.—Arrah, Biddy, Biddy, darlint! whist a minute till 
tell ye, core o’ me heart ! all the dreadful things that’s happem 
till me, iver since I’ve been in this confounded counthry! § 
hardly did I have time to draw me breath whin these two cr 
thurs pounced upon me, an’ one iv them tells me that me nam 
Phelim O’Toole, an it’s her husband I am, an’ a couple of ¢ 
dher I’ve got, an’the other one declares that I’m De 
McCabe, an’ engaged to her daughter Katty! Sure I mighth 
got along wid one iv them! but arrah bedad! married to 
an’ engaged to another! it’s too muchiv a good thing enti 
Sure— 

Bippy (interrupting and beating him).—You wouldn’t 
one iv em; ye wouldn't mind! arrah ye blatherin’ spalpeen} 
might have known ye was just such a villin ! an’ sure an’ that 
the rayson, I came over unbeknownst till ye; an’ this is the 
yer afther forgettin’ me as soon as iver yeset fut out iv 
ship! : 
Mrs. 0’T.—Sure if he iver made belave he was sparkin’ ¢ 
young women, it was all his chatin' ways! Faix it’s me la 
husband he is! 

Mrs. O’B.—Don’t ye belave a word iv that craythur’s 
acushla! Sure its clane gone crazy sheis! Troth it’s fk 
years gone that he axed me fur me Katty, and not three was, 
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;go that he writ me a letter to tell me he was comin’ over to 
garry ber, an’ sint her an illegant goold ring be jabers ! : 

BARNEY.—Faith, it’s two dollars he owes me that he borrered 
yhree days ago, the villin ! 

1. Brppy (shaking his arm).—An’ fwhat have ye got to say fur 
werself now, ye spalpeen ! 

PaT (confusedly).—Musha, Biddy, I belave it’s enchanted the 
unthry is, an I’ve lost me name entirely! Sure it’s not Pat 
) Flynn I am at all at all, since I kim over, but Phelim, Dennis. 

‘dike O’Toole, Finnegan, McCabe! Troth it’s meself don’t know 
tho I am at all any more! 
 Brppy (catching hold of him).—Faix ye needn't try to get out 
vitin that way ye villin! It’s Pat O'Flynn yer name is, an’ 
‘ine own promised husband ! so come along this moment! (Pul- 
ing him.) 
‘ Mrs. O'T. (ditto).—Sure you're not going off wid that cray- 
‘hur, at all, at all! It’s Phelim O'Toole yer name is, an’ me 
‘awful husband! So home ye go to yer childher, ye murtherin’ 
Allin ! 
~ Mrs. O’B. (ditto).—Sorra a fut shall yees stir wid the likes of 
ter! It’s Dennis McCade yer name is, an’ betrothed to me own 
taughther Katty ; an’ it’s home wid me ye'll be afther goin’, ye 
“aithless rascal ! 

' BaRNEY.—Faix I’ll hand ye over to the perlice in ten minutes 
“hat I will! It’s Mike Finnegan ye tould me yer name was, an’ 

eowe me two dollars, ye thafe iv the wurruld! (all seize hold 

f him. Pat struggles.) 

: Enter PHELIM O’TOOLE. 

* PaELIM. — What in the name iv creayshun is all this row about! 

, Mrs. O’T. (excttedly).—It’s me husband the spalpeen is, an’ 
aryin’ to run away from me! 

 PHELIM.—Yer husband! Arrah ye’ve got another one a’ready, 
‘ave ye? Sure I thought J was yer husband ! 

Mrs. O’T. (turning suddenly).—Och! be the powers so it is! 
‘elim! Phelim me darlint it’s yerself at last an’ no mistake ! 
'.Y sure I thought you was him! did ye iver see any one look 
wore like ye % 
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PHELIM (regarding PAT).—Troth there is a little resimblance! 
But — 

Mrs, O’T.—But it’s not half so good looking as yerself he is, 
darlint! Sure I might a seen that in the wink iv aneye! (to Pat) 
sure I’ve found me own husband now, an’ ye’re not the man I 
want at all at all! 

PaT.—Much obleeged to ye ma’am! I can drop one iv me 
names then ! 

BaRngy (starting).—Sure there goes the very man after all 
that borrered me two dollars! an’ ye’re not the man ayther ! I 
was mistaken too, faith! (runs out.) 

Pat.— Praise the pigs there’s another iv them gone! An’ you 
mum! fwhat do ye want to say ? 

Mrs. O’B. (looking closely at him).—Sure now I look at ye, it’s 
not me nephew ye are at all bedad! Troth he had a wart on the 
ind iv his nose, an’ niver a bi a wan is there on yours! Sure 
may be he’s come to de house now, an’ wonderin’ fwhat is afther 
kapein’ me! Faith if I don’t hurry him an’ Katty 'll be sklipping 
off to the prastes on the shly, the spalpeens! [ Exit. 

PatT.—Och Biddy a cushla, the drame’s over an’ they’ve all 
gone, an’ I’m yer own Patsy wanst more! Arrah now we'll ax 
these good people where the praste lives, and be tied fast togither 
widout any more delay ! 

Mrs. O’T.—An’ where have ye been stayin’ away from me al 
this time, Phelim ye spalpeen ? 

PHELIM.— Sure didn’t I have to go up to Harlem, afther some 
money that a man owed me, an’ didn’t the murdherin’ villin lade 
me 4 regular chase before I caught him ! 

Mrs. O’T.—An’ did ye git the money ? 

PHELIM.—Faith I did ! Sorra a fut would I stir home widout it! 

Mrs. O’T.—Och! Phelim core 0’ me heart! it’s yerself that 
always was me pride an’ joy! Come home and let us have a 
taste o’ the crather for good luck ! 

PHELIM.—An’ who’s this young feller that ye was so riddy to 
take fur yer husband? 

Mrs. 0O’T.—Ah whist! whist, mavourneen! wasn’t it bekase 
me eyes was so heavy wid sorrer that I couldn't see straight? 
Sure it was! 
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Pat.—If it plaises ye? me name’s Pat O’Flynn, an’ this is 
Mistress O’F lynn as soon as we can get sight iv a praste ! 

PHELIM.— An’ are ye long in the country ? 

Pat.—Troth its not three hours since I set fut out iv the ship, 
be jabers. 

PHELIM.— Well then, come right along home wid us, and we'll 
get the praste fur ye, an’ give a bite an’ sup to make merry wid! 
Faith it’s no more than an old woman owes ye, fur her bad trate- 
ment on ye! Is’nt that so Rosy? 

Mrs O’T.—Faix I axes yer pardon! Come along an’ we’ll be 
all good friends! 

PaT.—Yis, come Biddy mavourneen! sure it’s not such a bad 
country afther all now you’sin it! I’ve got out iv one dilemma; 
an’ onct the praste spakes the good words over us, I’ll show ye 
that I don’t think a man can have too much iv a good thing; 
for we'll have a svanty iv our own in less time than two wakes, 
be jabers. 

CURTAIN. 


A FAMILY FLURRY. 


A LAUGHABLE DIALOGUE. 
FOR THREE MALES, AND THREE FEMALES, 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. MARMADUKE MEEK, a henpecked husband. 

Mrs. MARMADUKE MEEK, his better half. 

Mr. HARVEY Raspsr, a husband who will not be henpecked. 
Mrs. HARVEY RaspEr, his obedient wife. 

BARNEY O’NEIL, Rasper’s porter. 

PERT, Mrs. Rasper’s maid. 


‘SCENE I.—Morning.—Mr. RaspEr’s Private Office. Mr. R. és 
seated at a table, or desk, on which are placed papers, books, 
pens and ink, §c. 

RASPER. (in agitated manner).—Dear me! I can’t work at 
all this morning. That wife of mine is becoming positively un- 
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bearable, just because I got a trifle riled over breakfast, on ac- 
count of it’s being delayed, and in my anger I upset a cup or two 
of tea, and distributed a few rounds of toast on the floor, there 
was quite ascene. Tears and shrieks, as though I were a per- 
fect monster. Ah! she should have some men to deal with, 
that’s all! Yet, between myself and the post, I am too hasty 
and violent, I must really try and check myself. But it does up- 
set one so; now I’ve got my papers all mixed up. I think I 
shall go out and try and cool myself. (4 knock ) Come in ! 
Enter O’NRI. 

O’NeiL.—If ye plase, there’s a gintleman would like to see ye. 
At least he axed me if ye was in. 

RASPER.—I say, O’Neil, how many thousands of times am I to 
ask you to bring a straightforward tale? Now who is the 
gentlemen ? 

O’NEIL.— Well sir, I think it’s Misther Meek, at laste I’ve heard 
ye call him by that name. 

RASPER.—Oh, get outof my sight, for pity’s sake, and show him 
in. [Exit O’N. 

Enter Mrex. He also appears annoyed and nervous. 

RASPER.—Good morning, old friend. (They shake hands. ) 

MEEK.—Good morning. How are you? 

RasPeEr.-—Fairly well, thank you. How is the world using 
you? 

MEEK.—The world, sir, uses me kindly. But when I, as it 
were, retire from the world, of business, you understand, I am 
not so well treated, you know to what I refer, I am sure. 

RASPER.—Perfectly, sir, perfectly. 

MERK.—It is the old game that has brought me here. Rasper, 
in me you behold at the present moment, a smothering volcano, 
a bottled up tornado, a condensed thunderstorm! yes, sir, the 
time has come I can stand it no longer; I’ve felt it coming on 
for some time past ! 

RASPER.—My dear sir, pray be calm. What is the matter ? 

MREK.— You ask me what is the matter, I will tell you. Yes- 
terday morning as I was about starting for business, my wife 
said to me, ‘‘ Now Harvey, I beg you will execute for me the few 
commissions you will find enumerated on this paper, for knowing 
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you to have such a short memory, especially with regard to my 
affairs, I have taken the trouble of writing down each item for 
you.”’ 

RasPER.—How considerate to be sure! and of what, may I ask, 
did these few commissions consist ! 

MerEK.—You shall see for yourself, here is the list. (Hands 
him a paper.) 

RASPER (reads).—‘“‘ Call at Brown & Co.’s, and tell them to 
send me, to-morrow, certain, 6 yards of Cretonne, as before, also at 
the Dyer’s, and ask why on earth, they have not yet sent back 
my magenta dress, which I left to be dyed plum color. Note.— 
Scold them well for the omission. Also look in and request of 
the Enterprise Tea Co. to send me immediately half a pound of 
Oolong tea, and I will take a coal scuttle with it. Order the 
Butcher to send at once, a 3-lb. leg of mutton, not too fat or scraggy. 
Call at Macy’s, and warn them if they wish to retain my custom, 
never again to send such rubbish as their man evidently tipped 
here in mistake last week.’? What a formidable list! You 
surely do not mean to say that you went to all these places, . 
scattered as they are up and down? 

Mrex.—I could not help myself. But the worst, the real 
grievance has yet to be told. It was a very wet morning, as you 
will no doubt remember, so I quietly remarked, ‘‘ Well, my dear, 
I will try to accomplish this somewhat herculean task, bat, what 
am I] to dof My umbrella is being repaired, and will not be 
finished for a day or two. With all these places to call at, I 
must have some protection from the fury of the elements. 

RASPER. —Quitereasonable too. Well, and what did she say to 
that ? 

MEEK.—Oh, she asked me if I were composed of sugar, salt, 
or other soluble matter ; should she send someone to mop me up, 
or was it an excuse for getting out of doing her the favor, and 
other gentle inuendos. At length with a sudden burst of gener- 
osity, she took her umbrella out of the stand and said, ‘ Now, 
see, Marmaduke Meek, this is my umbrella, I am going to make 
a great sacrifice and lend it you, mind you take great care of it, 
and beware if you lose it!’ I took it and went the short round 
she had prescribed, In the evening I arrived home damp and 
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disheartened, I had not got a satisfactory message from any of 
the places, and wherever I had opened my mouth to remon- 
strate as directed, I caught it hot and strong. When I got home 
I was at once assailed with enquires as to how I had got on, 
and my relation of how I had been snubbed was treated with 
scorn and derision. Then came the awful question, ‘‘und I hope 
you have brought my umbrella home safely?” no! I had left it 
somewhere; the rain had suddenly cleared off before I had com- 
pleted my few commissions, and I never missed it ; you may im- 
agine the scene, the whole of the evening she kept it up, she 
cried herself to sleep over it, and this morning she refused to 
have breakfast with me; as I was leaving home, she came hur- 
rying down, and said ‘‘Now, sir, do not dare to come home 
again without my umbrella ?” 

RASPER.— What a disgraceful threat to make use of. What an- 
swer did you give? 

MEEK.—None whatever. No, Rasper, the time has come for 
action not words only, as I said before, I’ve felt it coming on for 
some time past. I’ve stood a great deal of oppression and ty- 
ranny, but this time sbe has done it once too often. 

RasPER.— What course do you intend to adopt ? 

MEEK.—Sir, I intend to take her at her word, perhaps with a 
slight variation of my own; in short I do not mean at present 
to go home at all, with or without the umbrella. 

RasPeR.—Meek, old friend, give me your hand, I see at last that 
you can be a brave man, a hero! Between you and me and 
the post, I have often mentally remarked, ‘‘I only wish I could 
induce Meek to strike just one blow, as it were, for victory in- 
stead of passively submitting to the galling yoke of a scolding 
wife. This, of course, with all respect to Mrs. Meek. 

MgEK.—But, my dear sir, this is a severe measure to take, I 
am almost afraid of what may be the consequence. Do you 

think I am quite justified in acting thus? 

RaspPer.—Justified, eh ? Now look here, answer me a question : 
Did your wife not promise to love, honor and obey you? 

MerEK.—Oh, yes. But still, my friend, I really would prefet 
to take some other course if it were at all possible. 

RasPer.—Come, come, Meck, old man. What! giving way be. 
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fore the battle has commenced! where is my brave man, my 
hero ? 

MEEK (suddenly rising).—He is here, sir! Yes, Rasper, you 
are right. I will take this step, if only for a day ortwo. Itmay 
be a wholesome lesson after all. 

RaAsPER.—It cannot be otherwise. Now, where do you intend 
staying f 

MEEK.— Well, to tell the truth, I had not given that a thought. 

RaASPER.—Then leave yourself in my hands. Ihad arranged to 
stop a little later here to-night, and have tea in town, as I must 
attend a meeting. Come here again this evening after leaving 
your office, and we will talk the matter over more fully. 

MEEK.—Thanks; but in the meantime, what about the um- 
brella? I ought to make some effort to recover it. 

RASPER.—So you ought; it will give you a far better victory. 
[ propose that we send O’Neil my porter, he is a smart fellow, 
though his style is at times rather equivocal. You write a list 
of the names and addresses of the places you have been to; also 
a description of the lost article for his guidance. 

MEEK.—A good idea, my friend. (Takes a sheet of paper, and 
writes.) 

RASPER.—This O’Neil is a somewhat erratic sort of man, but a 
faithful servant. Between you and me and the post, I would 
much rather get him to do such a thing than ask one of my gen- 
tleman clerks, for to do so would offend them. 

MEEK.—I dare say; but I’ve written what you suggested, so 
I must go now, I'll very likely be round again this evening as 
you propose. 

RasPER —I happen to be going out now, so we'll both go to- 
gether. Once more, courage, old boy? you'll win the day yet. 

MEEK.—I hope so, though really it is a very severe measure. 
However, I’ve felt it coming on for some time past, and I sup- 
pose there is nothing else for it. Now let’s be off. [Ezveunt. 


SCENE IJ.—Time, Evening. Parlor in Mr. MEEK’s house. 
Mrs. MEEKS and Mrs. RASPER discovered. 
Mrs. M.—Yes, my dear, you are too easy going altogether, a 
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little firmness and severity go a long way towards maintaining 
that position which we ought to occupy; I mean as mistresses 
of our own households. I suppose you think I am too hard? 
now don’t deny it, I can see it in your face, which I regard as 
the index to your mind. 

Mrs. R.—No, I will not contradict you, Mrs. Meek, for I must 
admit you have read my thoughts correctly I do think it is our © 
place to submit, to ‘‘love, honor, and obey,” as my husband 
says. 

Mrs. M.—Ah, I am afraid that same husband of yours, leads 
you a sad life of it. Now tell me, does he not insiston having 
his own way in almost everything? 

Mrs. R.—He does, and while I, at times, feel it hard to bear 
with his rather basty temper, I try to remember my marriage 
vow, and to do my duty. 

Mrs. M.—Marriage vow, duty, fiddlesticks! so, like a good 
little wife, you yield entire and implicit obedience to your liege 
lord; I expect you have some fine exhibitions of tyranny ; now 
don’t deny it, I can see it in your face. 

Mrs. R.—I can not truly deny that such is the case, I am sorry 
to say that only this morning we had a quarrel. Breakfast was 
late, Rasper was annoyed and expressed himself so, in what I 
considered, very strong terms ; I retorted, and, in fact, we both 
forgot ourselves. I know he did not mean half he said, for he is 
a good husband, and when he cools down, he generally apolo- 
gizes for his violence. 

Mrs. M.—How very gracious to be snre! Now, Mrs. Rasper, 
let me inform you how this establishment is governed, and by 
whom. Yesterday morning I had occasion to instruct my hus- 
band to do me a few errands in town, as I could not well get out 
myself. It was rather wet, and he, delicate morsel, must foxsooth, 
have an umbrella, his own is at present being repaired, so, as a 
great favor, I lent him mine with strict injunctions to take the 
greatest care of it; he came home in the evening without the 
umbrella, ‘‘ he had left it somewhere.” You may well conceive 
how I rated him for his gross stupidity, I declined to see him be- 
fore he went out this morning, except for a few moments, when 
I told him not to dare to come here again without my umbrella | 
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( kr vv that he will search the town to discover it, for he dreads 
my yvager, as he well may. Between ourselves, however, of 
course I know he would never dream of staying away, or I 
would not have used the words. 

Mrs. RasPer.—Do you not think that sooner or later he will 
revolt. These quiet people are slow to rouse, but when they do 
‘‘fire up,” their anger burns fiercely. 

Mrs. MgEex.—Speak for yourself, and let your husband have a 
little, ‘‘ firing up ” on your part then, my dear. Oh, no! my hus- 
band daren’t show his teath, he is not a Rasper. (4 knock.) 
Come in. 


Enter PERT. 


PERT.—A letter for you ma’am. (Remains, and looks intently 
at Mrs. RASPER ) 

Mrs. Mrgk.—Well Pert, and pray why do you stare at Mrs. 
_Rasper sof Perbaps you would like to take a pattern of her hat 
or dress, to have one made like it. Go down below at once, and 
remain there till you are wanted. 

PERT.—Mrs. Meek, ma’am, I shant stand this outragerous 
bulldozing no longer. You'll please get another maid. 

[Eait in a rage. 

Mrs. MEEK.— Well ! the over bearing insolence of these ‘‘ lady 
helps,”’ as they call themselves, is beyond endurance ! 

Mrs. RASPER.-— Were you not a trifle too severe with your girl, 
then ? 

Mrs. MEEK.—Really, Mrs. Rasper, I must beg of you to allow 
me the privilege of directing my own affairs. I wonder what 
this letter is. (Looks at ¢t.) Why it’s Meck’s handwriting. (Open 
it, and reads aloud.) 

Dear Wife, 


I can stand it no longer. Your behavior of late has 
become quite unbearable, and the incident of the umbrella has 
now clinched my firm determination to have a change for the 
better; it cannot be for worse. Imust remind you that you 
have actually forbidden me my own house unless I find and bring 
back your umbrella. I refuse these terms; for the present I in- 
tend staying away, in the hope of givin you time to reflect upon 
the position you have assumed. Should you decide to retract 
and amend, my friend Rasper will be happy to be the means of 
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communication between us. Ido trust you will see your way 
to living, for the future, more peaceably with, 


Your ill-used husband, 
Marmaduke Meek. 
P. 8.—I’ve felt it coming on for some time past. 


(Mrs. M. will be much put out on reading the letter, and will 
evince considerable emotion in the following sentences of her 
part.) 


Mrs. M.—What! does he actually mean to say he is not com- 
ing home? yes, here itis in black and white. (Looks at her 
watch) Itislong past his usual hour for returning from town, 
and now I come to think of it, he went out without a word, which 
I know is a sure sign of his having been aggrieved. Oh, what 
have I done, I have driven away one of the best of husbands. 
Why did I make such a bother about a paltry umbrella? Pray 
advise me what to do, Mrs. Rasper, but there, I know you think 
it serves me right, now don’t deny it, I can see it in your face. 

Mrs. R.—Nay, my dear Mrs. Meek, I should not like to think 
so unkindly of you at the present time, still, I have often warned 
you that you might expect such a thing to happen. Perhaps Mr. 
Meek wrote that letter in the heat of passion, and may have re- 
lented ; at any rate, as he mentions Rasper, I would propose that 
you come to our house now and see him. 

Mrs. M.—Thanks for the suggestion, dear friend. Yes. I will 
hunt my darling Marmaduke, far and wide, to let him know that 
I regret having made myself so unpleasant to him. As for Mr. 
Rasper, I know he put Meek up to this, and I warn you that 
should I meet with him there will be an explosion. Now come 
upstairs, and I will get my things on. [Exeunt. 


Enter PERT. 


Pert (looks round).— These is fine goings on, these is. There’s 
something wrong IJ know. Now what is it I wonder? Oh, I can 
guess, master’s taken buff at the scandalous way missis went on 
about that there umbrella of hers, so he’s stopping away, and 
she’s gone to look for him; yes, tnat’s it. Serves her right if 
she’s got to tramp many a mile afore she catches upto him. I 
never did come across such a bully—to call herself u lady—in 
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my life ; it’s outragerous. Now what am Ito do to amuse 
mysclf while they’re all eut? It’s a shame to leave a poor un- 
protected girl all alone in a big house like this, if only some friend 
would call and see me, just to cheer me up like. But I’m allowed 
no liberty, and worst of all, no followers here. How I should 
like to see that Mr. O’Neil, from Mr. Rasper’s, as has been onest 
or twicet when Misses happened to be out. He’s very nice, 
although he aint a p’liceman. (4 knock.) Ah! who's this, I 
hope it’s no one for me, for missis can’t have got out yet. I must 
run and put them off if it is. [Is about tv go out, when, 

Enter O’NEtL. He has his coat carefully buttoned up, and 

moves about awkwardly. 

O’NE1L.—Good evening to ye, Miss Pert. 

PERT.—Good evening, Mr. O’Neil, how did you get in? 

O’NxEIL.—Oh, ye know they say ‘love laughs at locksmiths.” 
How an iver, just as I knocked at the door, who should open it 
but the missis herself. I was bog-founded for the moment, 
‘‘ Well?” she says. ‘‘Could I see Miss Pert for a minute?” 
says I. ‘You will find her in the kitchen,” says she, ‘‘ but mind 
ye, don’t stop long,”’ she says. 

Prrt.—So she thought I would be in the kitchen, eh? Itisa 
wonder she’d let you in at all, for she don’t allow no followers, 
as I’ve told you before. 

O’NEIL.—And isn’t it meself knows I can only came and see ye 
by degrees, I mane now and then, when no one’s about. I say! 
she seemed mighty quare and flurried, I hardly think she noticed 
me at all. What’s up wid her? 

PERT.—No wonder she’s flurried as you call it, it’s most out. 
ragerous. Tl tell you all about it directly ; but Mr. O’Neil take 


a seat, do. 
O’NEtw.—Ah now, where should I take a seat to ? Is it a bur- 
gular ye think I am? 


PERT.--You knoW very well what I mean ; sit down, and none 
of your nonsense. 

O’NEIL.—Is it sit down I would, and see ye standing; not for 
me. 

PERT.—Oh, as for that, J’d as soon sit down as not; (sits down) 
now will you do the same? 
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O’NEw.—I'm afraid I’d soil the chairs for ye. I’ll do as I am, 
thank ye. 

PgERT.— How very scruperlous we are. Now Mr. O’Neil, don’t 
be so outragerous. Sit down, sir ! 

O’ NEIL (with embarrassment).— Well, the fact is, I can’t. 

PExt.—Can’t! What do you mean? 

O’NEIL.—I’ve got a stiffness in me chist. 

PERT. —A stiffness in your chest! I never heard of such a thing. 

O’NEIL.—I feel as if there was a poker up me back. 

PERT.-—Mr. O’Neil, you’re as bad as a book of riddles, I shan’t 
be humbugged by you no longer. [Either sit down, or walk out, 
which you please. 

O’NEIL (with an atr of mystery, and in a stage whisper). —Miss 
Pert, can ye keep a sacret? . 

PERT.—A secret, of course I can—at least as well as most 
ladies. What is it? 

O’NEIL.—I’ve got something hid under my coat. 

PERT.— What have you got? Out with it. 

O’Ngm.—Now be aisy me darlint, and I’ll show you in a jiffy 
what is under my coat. (O’NEIL unbuttons his coat and discloses 
an umbrella. ) 

PERT.—Wby, that’s missis’s umbrella! That’s what all the 
row’s about. 

O’NEIL.— What row do ye mane? 

PEeRrT.—Oh, master takes it out yesterday doing some erran’s 
for missis, he forgets to bring it back, and she blows him up most 
outragerous. Well, he’s never come home to-night yet. and 
missis has gone to look for him. How did you get hold of it? 

O'’NEIL.— Well, ye know, Mr. Meek called at our office—that’s 
Rasper’s, ye mind—this morning, and afther a while Mr. Rasper — 
calls me in and asks me to go around this evening to a few shops 
and see where Mr. Meek had left his wife’s umbrilla. TI goes, 
and sure enough I finds it at one of the places. Mr. Rasper had 
tould me to take the umbrilla to the office in the morning. But, 
thinks I, I'll just look in as I pass, and see how Miss Pert is. 

PEert.—You're very kind, I’m sure, and so you were not going 
to let me know about the umbrella, eh? If that’s all the con- 
ference you have of me, you needn’t trouble to call again. 
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O’NEIL.—Ah, now don’t be vexed, me dear. Don’t ye see, 
they didn’t want the missis to know it was found yet, so I thought 
I’d better hide it, in case I should see her. 

PERT.— Well, there’s something in that. (A knock.) Whoever 
is this? Here Mr. O’Neil, run downstairs to the kitchen, quick. 

O’NEIL.—And what about the umbrilla? 

PERT.—Give it to me, I’ll just put it in the stand in the hall, 
and you can get it as you go out. This won’t be any of our 
people, I don’t think, and if it is, they’d never look there for it. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter MEEK in a nervous state. 

MEEK.—It’s no use, I can’t stay away, I must come home, 
even without the umbrella ; and whatever I may have to face in 
the way of tongue walloping. Oh, wife! wife! why do you 
not show a little more affection ? Where are the happy days, 
when my presence gave you joy and pleasure; have they gone 
forever? But, where is she? I do not hear her voice; she can- 
not be about. She must have gone out; I must ascertain, (Rings 
a bell.) She has surely left word where she has gone, and how 
long she will be. 

Enter PERT 

MrgEx.—Oh, Pert, do you know where your mistress is ? 

PERT.—No sir, I do not, she left here a bit ago, along of Mrs. 
Rasper, but did not say where she was going, nor indeed, for that 
matter, nothing at all. 

MEEK.—Thank you, that is all I wanted to know. 

[Exit Pert. 

MEEK.—Then she must have gone to look forme. What am 
Ito do? Perhaps she will go to the police station and set some 
one after me; thisis terrible. Why did I take that Rasper’s ad- 
vice, he was always one for getting me into trouble, through his 
rash ideas. I’ve a good mind to cut him altogether. (4 knock.) 
Hallo ! who can this be? Ifit is Rasper, I shall be very stiff 
with him, and prove myself ‘‘a brave man, 4 hero ;” in defying 
him and his blustering style. 

Enter RASPER. 

RasPeR.—Ah! you here, why did’nt you meet me as arranged? 

Soon got homesick, didn’t you? Found the umbrella yet, eh? 
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MEEK (warmly).—Mr. Harvey Rasper, after mature delibera 
tion, I've come to the conclusion that you're a complete and 
perfect humbug. 

RasPgER.—Sir! explain yourself. 

MEEK.—Why, here’s a nice state of things. In accordance 
with your ridiculous theory and counsel, I wrote that letter to 
Mrs. M. I guessed it would put her out of the way more than 
you reckoned for. I felt I had been away long enough, and that 
is why I did not meet you to-mght; and now, when I come 
home, Mrs. M. has disappeared, and I cannot find out where she 
is off to. 7 

RaspPER.-—Well, between you and me and the post, that’s pre- 
cisely the predicament Jamin. Finding you did not keep the 
appointment, I thought I would look you up, so I did not attend 
my meeting, I went round home first, to acquaint Mrs. R. with 
my intentions, the girl said she had come here. 

MEEK.— And our servant tells me that Mrs. R. and Mrs. M. 
went out together. I say Rasper you’ve done it neatly, haven't 
you? Had you some disagreement with your good lady ? 

RASPER.-—We had a few hot words this morning and I re- 
member now, she told me that unless I treated her moré kindly, 
she would go home to her ma, I replied of course in the heat of 
passion, not meaning a word of it, that she might go and stay 
there, I’m afraid she’s taken me at my word; and I’ll tell you 
what Meek, it has been at your wife’s instigation, and I must 
give you notice that if I meet with Mrs. M. there will be a row, 
as sure as fate. 

MEEK.—Never mind threatening people, more especially 
women, behind their backs; but show me the way out of the 
scrape you have got us all into. 

RaspER.—Oh, come, I like that! So you fancy Ive caused 
all this do you? I should like to know who lost the umbrella! 

MEEK.—Sir, don't mention that ugain, if you value your per- 
sonal safety. 

RAsPER.— Sir, do you threaten me? If so, I will soon Jet you 
know what’s what and who’s who. 

MEEK.—Rasper, the days of so-called “satisfaction,” and cor — 
poral chastisement are passed. You certainly have provoked my 
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most severe resentment, and I think we had better separate, and 
dissolve the friendship that has existed for so long between us, 
rather than resort to violence. I’ve felt it coming on for some 
time. 

Raspger.—Give me your hand, old friend, (they shake hands,) 
don’t talk like that yet. I really am sorry, and must admit, 
that I am to a large extent responsible for all that has occurred 
to-day, though it has been done with the best of intentions. 
Let us see what can be done, for I am as anxious to find my little 
woman, a8 you are yours. (A knock.) Most likely this is one of 
them. (Hurriedly.) Isay, Meek, supposing it’s your good lady, 
what do you say if I “‘sound” her, both as to her feelings with 
regard to yourself, and also as to the whereabouts of Mrs. R. 

MeErExk.—All right, Pll run upstairs to the little room, where I 
often go to have a quiet read or smoke. I say, mind how you 
talk to her. [ Exit. 

RASPER.—Now, come on Mrs. Meek, 1’m not afraid of you, on 
the contrary, I’m rather anxious to have it out. 

Enter Mrs. MEEK. 

Mrs. M. (aside).—Ah ! Mr. Rasper, and alone. I’m very glad, _ 
this will be a rare chance of administering the castigation I have 
reserved for him. (Aloud.) Good evening, Mr. Rasper. 

RaspeEr.—Good evening, madam. 

Mrs. M.—Now, Mr. Rasper, you know where my husband is, 
don’t deny it, please, I can see it in your face—the indicator of 
your mind. 

RAsSPER.—Mrs. Meek, where have you secreted my wife? 

Mrs. M.—Sir, as a lady, I demand the first answer. 

RASPER.—Madam, as a ‘Lord of Creation” I must decliny 
to bow to the absurd old rule of “‘ladies first, gentlemen after- 
wards,” & law not recognized in law or equity. 

Mrs. M.—No, sir, I presume you are one of those who would 
give women no place at all. Now, don’t deny it, I can see it 
in vour face. 

RasPER (sarcastically)..—Really, madam, you are quite a 
“thought reader.” In reply to your kind enquiry—as we say 
in business, I do know where your husband is, Now about Mrs. 


Rasper. 
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Mrs. M.—Oh, no, Mr. Rasper, you don’t walk around 22¢ 
in that manner. If your poor wife stands it, J won’t ; once more, 
sir, unless you at once tell ne where my husband, Marmaduke 
Meek is, I shall go now to the police authorities and put a de- 
tective on his track. 

RASPER (aside).—I'm afraid this woman is more than a match 
for me—poor Meek, what a life must be yours. I must try an- 
other move. (Aloud.) Pray, Mrs. Meek, excuse my somewhat 
ungentlemanly remarks. I own I am greatly distressed and ap- 
prehensive, because on going homeI found my wife away, I was 
informed that she had come to see you, and therefore hurried 
here, when worse still, I am told that you and she had both 
gone out, no one knew where. 

Mrs. M. (aside).-—Ah, that’s it, eh? I must make something 
out of this. (Aloud) And supposing, sir, that your wife does 
leave you altogether, do you not think you well deserve it, after 
the way you have treated her ! 

RASPER.— ‘* People who live in glass houses, shouldn’t throw 
stones,” Mrs. Meek. What about the lost umbrella? 

Enter MEEK with the umbrella in his hand. 

MEEK.—Harvey Rasper, mention that article again, and I'll 
floor you with it! (menaces him.) 

Mrs. M. Oh, Marmaduke dear, don’t do anything so dread- 
ful. I’m so glad to see you back, and with the umbrella too! 

MEEK.—As for the umbrella, I must admit, J did not find it. 
I saw itin the stand a moment ago, and brought it in with me. 
(A ring). 

Mrs. M.—Ah, here is Mrs. Rasper, perhaps she will know 
something about it—(enter Mrs. R.) So you’ve got back again, 

‘eh? Your husband thought he had lost you. Do you know Mr. 
Meek bas actually discovered the cause of all this upset, my um- 
brella, in the stand, can you tell me how it came there ? 

Mrs. R.—No, indeed, I cannot. 

RAsPER.—And I’m sure J do not understand it. 

Mrs. M.—Well, then I shall call my maid and see if she can 
give us any explanation—(rings a bell). 

Enter PERT. 
Mrs. M.—Pert. who vut my umbrella back into the stand 
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since { went out? Now you know all about it, so don’t deny it, 
I can see it in your face. 

PertT.—Thank you, ma’am, for the compliment, you can see 
a umbrella in my face, eh? Well, I never knowed as I was so 
outrageously ugly aa all that, and youre the first to tell me of 
it. I'll leave you at once, so I will. 

MEEK (sternly).—Pert, just pause a moment, use your brains 
more and your tongue less. Is that the style in which you ad- 
dress your mistress? What Mrs. Meek means to say, is that she 
can perceive by the expression of your countenance, that you 
can tell who brought back her umbrella. Perhaps you will an. 
swer me or leave the house. 

PEertT.—Well, sir, I do know something about it, that’s true, 
but I’d rather not say. 

MEEK.—I cannot conceive why you should wish to hide it, 
seeing that I would only be too glad to reward the finder. 

PERT.— Well, sir, it was a friend of mine as fetched it. 

MEEK.—Then if you will bring your “ friend ”’ here, I shall be 
glad to express my thanks to—a—must I say her or him? 

PERT (shyly).—Please, sir, it’s an ’im, and with your kind per- 
mission I’ll introduce him to you. [ East. 

Mrs. R.—Poor girl; she seems quite embarrassed. 

Mrs. M.—I wonder who the “friend” is, some policeman 
perhaps—a nice excuse. 

Enter Pert and O’NEIL. 

RASPER & MEEK.— What! O’Neil. 

O’NEIL.—The same, gintlemen, at yer sarvice. 

RASPER (to Mrs. M).—He is my porter, and when Meek asked 
me how about looking for the umbrella, I instructed this man to 
call round at the various places Meek had called at for you, and 
see if he had left it at any one of them. Why he has brought it 
here, instead of to my office, as he was told, I cannot com- 
prebend. 

O'NEIL.—Well, ladies and gintleman, all of yez. I went to all 
the places, and found the umbrella before I'd been to half of 
them. I thought, going home, I’ll just call in and ax Mirs Pert 
how she was, ye know—ah, now what are ye blushing at !—I 
buttoned the umbrilla in me coat so’s no one could see it, but 
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she saw what was under me coat, and just then comes a knock. 
She took the umbrilla to put in the shtand, till I would be going 
out again. 

MEEK.—You need not trouble to take it away with you at 
present. I am greatly obliged for your successful efforts in find- 
ing it. Now what service can I render you in return? 

O’NerL.—Sure, what could you do better nor letting me call 
in now and thin, to see me frind, here, that’s if ’d be welcome 
so her—yer blushing again! 

Pert.—Mr. O’Neil, don’t be so awful outragerous. 

MEEK.—I have great pleasure in granting your request, Mr. 
O’Neil ; you may call in as often as you wish, if the ladies— there 
are two of them you know, are agreeable. 

Mrs. M.—For my part, although I have always made it a rule 
not to allow any male visitors to my servants, I will relax in this 
case, seeing that Pert has, in 8 measure been instrumental in re- 
storing my umbrella. 

PERT.—Well, sir and ma’am, I am much obligated to you 
both, I know as I am saucy at times, but I’ll promise to try and 
hold my tongue a bit longer. As for Mr. O’Neil calling to see 
me, well, for the present I don’t half mind if he does. 

RASPER (looks at his watch).—How late it is! We must be 
going.—I am glad this has all come round so pleasantly. (To 
the audience.) If there are any bulldozing husbands here. let 
them look out; even a worm will turn when “ trampled on.” 

Mrs. R.— Yes, Harvey, I too rejoice that our friend Mrs. Meek, 
has found her umbrella ; but I am still more pleased to feel that 
we have made our peace together. 

Mrs. M. (to audience).—Perhaps there are some of my lady 
friends in front, who might well take warning from the lesson I 
have had. Now, don’t deny it, I can see it in some of your faces ! 

MEEK (to audience).—And now, our little piece is ended. Our 
object has been to show that an inordinate amount of authority, 
should not be assumed on either side. We must “‘ bear and for- 
bear.” We can only hope that, at least to a few, some amusement 
and profit has been derived, from the performance of A FAMILY 
FLURRY, 

CURTAIN, 


NEVER MINE DE WHY EN WHARFO’. 


ADARKEY DIALOGUE. 


CHARACTERS. 


ScIPIo. 
Dinau, wife of Scipio. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, son of Scipio and Dinah. 


SCENE.—Room in a negro cabin. Dinan seated darning a 
stocking. WasH shuffles about floor. 


WASH. (sings). 


Down in de kon’ feel’ 
Hyar de sol’um soun’ 

All de darkies am a weepin’ 
Massa’s in de kole, kole groun’! 

DinaH.—Wash ! (looks up from work). Whar’s yo’ daddy ? 

WasH.—Dunno, reckin he’ll be back ter’ectly. (dances—sings) 
Down in de kon—— 

Dinau.—See here, Wash! Ef yo’ feels like cuttin’ de pige’n 
wing an’ singin’, an’ we in de fix we’sin, go long out doze— 
(Wasi stands, looks at DINAH, rolls tongue against inside of 
cheek) what makes yo’ stan’ dar lookin like you’se loss’ all de 
sense you ebber had? (raises voice, stamps foot). Doan’ stop 
dar grinnin’! en’ yo knows dey aint a mouffull to eat in de house. 
Git out! (WasH exits shuffling and singing). What do make 
dat nigga’ so aggravatin’? 

Enter SoIPio opposite ; gazes askance at Dinau, who has her 
back to him—seats himself noiselessly on the edge of stool 
near door. 

DINAH (without looking round)—Who dat? (ScrPio twists 
uneasily, turns one thumb over the other—looks at DinanH—draws 
along breath.) I say !—who dat? 

Scipio (rises half way, sinks into seat, aside). She gwine to 
gib dis nigga goss—(clears throat). It’s me, Dina’ (groans). 
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DINAH (turns slowly, looks over spectacles).—Tis, hey ? Wkait! 
is yo’ Lit? 

ScIPIO (rolls eyes).—Nuffin’ at all, Dina’. 

DinAH.—Dat’s de way when yo’ knows yo’ aint done nufin— 
It’s ‘‘ Dina” (mimics). 

ScIPIO (essays to speak—fatls—groans). ; 

Dinau.—Scip! doan yo’ hab de face to tell me you’se played 
pollis’ agin—an loss’! 

Scipro.—I doan tells you nuffin—I done my bes’. 

DinA8 (rocks to and fro).—Doan tell me dat dem numba’s 
loss! De las’ cent done gone, en’ not a dus’ ob flour, en nary 
‘spec ob meat in de place, en termorra’s is thanksgibbin’ too! 
Law’d a’ mus’sy on us, I pray— 

Scipio (strikes walking stick on floor).—Amen ! 

Dina. Doan yo’ dar ter say amen! (weeps). What’s gwine 
to cum’ ob us! all de las’ cent ob money dun’ loss, en termorra’s 
Thankgsibben—I wish’d I was dade! I wish’d I was dade ! 

Scipio. —’Taint no use to cry like dat, I dun tole yo’, I dun 
le bes’ I could. 

Enter WasH—draws turkey from under coat, dances and shuffles, 
holds turkey up to view. 

W asH.—How’s dat fur a fat hen, mammy? 

DINAH (rises in surprise).— De Law’d bress de chile ! 

Scipro.—Whar yo’ git dat turkey, Wash ? 

Wask. (sits, places fowl across knees).—Wa'll yo’ see eberry 
cris’mas en eberry new yer’, en eberry— 

ScrP1o.—Dat ain’t an’swine—whar’ yo’ git dat turkey ? 

WasH. —Was’ent I jes’ tellin’ yo’ dat eberry chris’mas, an’ 
eberry fou’th July— 

Dinau.—Stop right dar’, whar’s de use oh whippin’ de debil 
roun’ de stump, dey ain’t no turkeys de fou’th July, ’kase it’s 
too hot. 

WASH. —Dat’s jess what I was gwine ter say. 

Scrpio.—Den’ s’plain yo’sef, whar did yo’ git dat turkey ? 

WaAsH.—Dat’s what I’se comin’ ter, ef yo’ lis’en. Jes’ down de 
street close by de cornder at de groc’ry, dey keeps piles en piles 
ob chickens en turkeys like des’ t’will yo’ can’t res’—en yo’ kin 
git all yo’ wants wid’out de axin.—(presses breast bone of fowl.) 
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DinaH.— Why doan yo’ anser yo’ daddy ? He ax yo’ whar yo’ 
git dat turkey. 

WasH.—I was tellin fass ezI kin. Down dar in de street 
close ter de cor.— 

Scipro.--Dat aint de pint. Whar yo’ git dat turkey ? honesty 
goodniss. TI wants ter kno’ ef yo’ steal ’em? 

Wash (starts to feet).— Yo’ see me steal dis turk’y hen? Hey? 

Scrp1o.—No chile—I nebber seed nuffin, dat I didn’t. 

W Asi. (looks at DINAH).—Mammy! Yo’ see me steal dish yar 
turk’y hen? Hey? 

DinaH.—No hunny, dat I nebber! Fur be it fom me to see a 
chile ob mine takin’ what doan ‘long to’em. I nebber see yo’ 
steal de rap ob my little finga’ dat I nebber! 

Wasi. (turns turkey over and over, looks up triumphantly). — 
I sa’! Ennybody see me steal dis turk’y ? 

Scrp1o.—No chile, I reckin yo’se too eppa canurus to ’llow eny- 
body ter see yo’ takin what aint yo’se. But disisde pint. Whar 
yo’ git dat turk’y ? 

D1nA8.-- Dat’s what’s puzzlin me. 

W asu.-— Spose I done tole yo’ zac’ly how I ’arn dis turk’y. I 
doan rafful fo’ ’em—ner buy a gig en’ make one ob dem big hits. 
I nebber draw’d ’em wid no cro’ mose picter-— 

Scrp10.—But yo’ aint nebber say whar yo’ git dat turk’y. Dat’s 
de spostulashin. 

WasuH.—I aint got no’ mo’ ter say en dis. I git dis turk’y 
hones’— I — 

DINAH.—Dar now! What I tole yo’ Scip? 

Scip1o.—’ Bout what. I heern yo’ say dar want nuffin to eat ner 
nary red cent in de house. 

DinAH (deprecatingly).—Yo’ knows I tole yo’ de Lawd would 
pevide far dis hyar comin’ Thanksgibben—en yo’ sees I is right. 

WasH.—Dat’s so. I heern mammy say dat jess esI step on 
de dv’-step, en I sez ter mysef ‘‘ Wash yo’ dun zactly right to 
fetch de turk’y fer Thanksgibben ’’—TI did fur sho’. 

DinAH.—Scip, I tole yo’ de Lawd would pervide—take dat ar 
puckit en step ter Miss Mannin’s cole pile, an borra et plum full 
ob cole en’ be tick’lar en’ not git dus’—en’ mine de dog! Kase 
ef yo’ doan watch out he'll wake de whitefulks, en’ bite a hole 
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in yo’ leg ber’ sides. Hurry long en’ doan stan’ dar lookin like a 
chickin wi’ its hade off ! 

Scipio (takes pail in hand).—Dis’1l all do mighty well, Dina’— 
en’ all dat ’bout de Lawd perviden’, but I tells yo’ now (points 
to Wasx). Dat ar boy takes arter he’s daddy. 

WasH.—Dat’s so! (They come forward and sing.) 


NEBBER MINE DE WHY’S EN WHARFO’S. 


AIR :—BELL TRIO IN PINAFORE. 


Nebber mind de why en wharfo’, 
We is got a turk’y—dar fo’, 
Taint no use ter ax no reasin, 
Wash. is done he’s berry bes’ 
Fowls is always good in season, 
Special when dey’s reddy dres’d. 
CHORUS : 
Sing aloud Thanksgibben ballid, 
*Kase we darkies all is glad, 
Punkin pie en’ chicken salid, 
Wash’s de imps ob he’s ole Dad. 
Scrp1o.—’Tis plain ter see, yo’ is my chile. 
Dinau (to Scrpro).—’Tis plain ter see he is yo’ chile, 
Wasu. (to ScrPio).—’Tis plain ter see I is yo’ chile. 
ALL.— 
O to-morro’ am Thanksgibben, 
We will hab a happy time, 
"Kas we’se got a big fat turkey, 
En’ it nebber cos’ a dime. 


CURTAIN. 


THE MUSICAL BORE. 


AHUMOROUS DIALOGUE. 


CHARACTERS. 


HaRRY HACKETT, an actor. 
Dick DISMAL, an amateur violinist. 
FLEECE, a lawyer. 


SCENBE.—Mr. HAOKETT’s apartment at Mrs. SHARPE'S, and Mr. 
DisMAL’s apartment at Mrs. SMITH’s. (A screen or a few 
lengths of wall paper suspended from a cord is fixed down the 
centre of the platform to represent the wall between the two 
houses.) Chairs and tables in both rooms. <A pile of letters 
and papers, and a violin and bow are on the table in DISMAL’8 
room. Onthe table in HACKETT’S room are writing materials 
and a few play books. Atoydrum and a trumpet are on the 
floor underneath the table. 


lt is not necessary that the person who sustains the part of 
DisMAL be a first rate violinist. Very little practice would 
enable any person to play all that is Hs bead or the playing 
could be done by another person out of the audience’s sight— 
DISMAL merely going through the form of playing. Some other 
musical instrument may be substituted if the violin ia incon- 
venient. 


Dis. (wtthout.)\—What did you say, Mrs. Smith? Another 
letter, eh. All right, let me have it. Thank you. (Enters with 
letter in hand—throws it upon the table.) That adds one more 
to the pile (sits). Almost every day during the past two or 
three weeks some kind person has secretly thrust letters under 
my landlady’s front door addressed to the ‘‘ musical marvel,” 
the ‘* canorous wonder ”’ the ‘‘ harmonious prodigy ” and using 
other such flattering appellations. As my landlady does not 
play upon any musical instrument—except the fire-irons—and as 
I play upon that sweet musical instrument the violin, I take it 
that the letters are meant for me. The contents are of a most 
varied character. One gently entreats me to take more out-door 
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exercise. Another informs me that healthier apartments are to 
be had at the other end of the town. Another party requests that 
I draw my bow a little milder, and give him arest. I have also 
received pamphlets setting forth the advantages of emigration, 
tickets for art and other exhibitions, etc., etc., etc.; butin all 
the communications the sender’s name is not divulged, so that 
who the benevolent individual is that is so profoundly interested 
in my welfare has not been discovered, notwithstanding the ex- 
emplary vigilance of my landlady, who frequently directs her 
optics toward the front door in the hope of arresting the un- 
known being. Itis said that old Father Time works wonders, 
therefore, I have left the matter in the hands of that respectable 
old gentleman, and perhaps befure long he will kindly unravel 
the mystery for me. In the meantime, however, I will have a 
little practice on my violin, and try that charming new ballad 
‘‘My Grandfather's Clock,” over again (takes violin). Hallo! 
the E string is broken. No matter; it is good for trade, and 
fortunately, I have another in my bedroom, so I will go and 
fix it. [Exit with violin. 

Enter HacketT—takes his hat off and places his ear against 

the screen which separates the room. 

Haoc.—Not a sound. Can it be possible that my epistle 
has already been efficacious, and silenced my neighbor’s horrid 
fiddling ? (stts.) In a weak moment, about two months ago, I 
was inveigled into taking apartments in this house on the un- 
derstanding that I was taking comfortable and quiet lodgings— 
but vulgarly speaking I have been ‘‘ left.” Comfortable Mrs. 
Sharp’s apartments may be, but quiet they are not, for there is 
ap individual residing in the adjoining domicile—I know not who 
he is, for I never saw bim—who has a violin upon which he has 
daily —nay hourly—during the last month struggled with most 
astonishing persistence to play one single tune, and that, above 
all others, the hackneyed piece of harmony designated ‘‘My 
Grandfather’s Clock,” The terrible sufferings of the martyrs in 
past ages sink into insignificance when compared with the tor- 
ments my neighbor has put me to. An actor’s lot at the best is 
not an exceedingly happy one, but mine is a hundred times worse 
than any other member of that noble fraternity, I’m sure. There 
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is to be a rehearsal of the new farce : ‘‘ All at Sea,” at ten o’clock 
to-morrow, and I have not learned more than two pages of my 
part since it was given to me; for when I sit down to study, my 
neighbor is sure to resume his inflictions, and I cannot Jeurn an- 
other line. I have pushed under his landlady’s door heaps of 
anonymous epistles, tickets for mid-day exhibitions, and pamph- 
lets on emigration, all to try and decoy him from his room; but 
every device I have made use of has been ineffectual, so this 
morning I wrote him a trenchant letter objurgating him for his 
cruel inflictions, and begging him never to repeat them. I hope 
and trust that that the letter was effectual, though I still enter- 
tain a doubt, for this silence is almost too delightful to last. 
However, while there is silence I will look my part over. (Sits 
at the table and opens one of the books—his foot comes in con- 
tact with the toy drum.) Hallo! (picks the drum and trumpet 
up.) Iseethat ubiquitous offspring of my landlady’s has been 
playing in my room again. I wish he would learn to take his 
toys away with him when he goes (puts drum and trumpei on the 
table). Now for a good, long study. (Turns the leaves of the 
book over.) 
Enter DISMAL with violin and music book—opens the book on 
the table—rubs some rosin on the violin bow. 

Hac.—Ah, yes, I take my cue for entering from Maud 
(reads) Maud says: “‘ That is Tom’s voice,” then I rush in and— 
DismAL draws the bow across the violin strings. HAOKETT, lets 

his book fall, and turns towards DI8MAL’s room in an alarmed 

manner. 

Dis.—Not in perfect harmony. The E string is rather flat. 
(' rctends to tune the vialsn.) 

iiac.—Did I hear that abominable fiddle again? (Listen- 
ing.) All seems quiet? The fact is I have heard so much of it 
that I imagine I hear it when it is not being played (picks up his 
book). If my neighbor will only permit me to have one or two 
hours uninterrupted study I shall be a happy man. (Opens his 
book and moves his lips rapidly as tf reading. DISMAL com- 
mences to play ‘‘ My Grandfather's Clock” ina very discordant 
manner. HACKETT is horrified, rises slowly—listens.) 

Hac.—Merciful Powers! he 1s winding that clock up 
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again. After the letter I wrote him this morning he dares to 
repeat the confounded disturbance. Oh, this is too much. <A 
great deal too much (paces about—stops). I never felt nearer 
committing murder in my life than I do at this moment. I 
should like to mistake that violin for a chair, and then have a 
miniature conflagration with the fragments (turns towards D1s- 
MAL’S room). Oh, keep it up! don’t mind me, I’m an orphan 
(looks at the drum). There is no reason why my neighbor should 
have a monopoly of this kind of thing, so I’ll just give him a 
stave on Jimmy’s instruments, and see what effect that will have. 
(Blowsthe trumpet and beats the drum—making as much noise as 
possible. DismaLceases playing and turns towards his room door.) 

Dis.—Come in! (louder) come in! (Rises—opens the door.) 
I thought I heard a knock. Why, it is some one beating a drum 
in the next house—the landlady’s boy I suppose. Well, let him 
play, I can wait until he has finished (sees the letter on the table.) 
By-the-bye, I didn’tread the letter that came this morning (opens 
the letter. Hac. ceases drumming—listens). . 

Hac. —Hurrah! the clock has ‘stopped short.” O that I 
could add the words ‘‘ never to go again.” Now I will make 
another attempt to study (sits and reads). 

Dis.-—What’s this? (reads letter)— 


Destroyer of my peace. Why, 0, why do you so cruelly per- 
sist in scraping on that violin? [I am firmly convinced that if I 
had not been a man of strong nerve your cruelties would have 
transformed me into a raving lunatic, long aie It is my belief 
that some of your weaker neighbors have already succumbed, 
and are now inmates of the asylum; others, perhaps, have been 
sent to an early grave. QO, torturer, if you would avert insanit 
or add no more to the list of the departed in this neighborhood, 
I charge you to smash that violin, and take care that it be done 
so as to preclude all possibility of it ever being repaired. Only 
grant this modest request and I for one will bless you for ever. 
If you refuse, and I hear you scraping again, beware, 0, beware 
of the terrible vengeance of one whose unfortunate lot it is to 
reside not more than fifty yards from your residence. 


Well, this is what I calla base calumny. If I could discover 
the writer I would have him incarcerated for sending me a 
threatening letter. Unlike the police I have no clue to his name 
or address, but it must be the same person who has sent me all 
the other letters, for the caligraphy is precisely the same, and it 
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was delivered in the usual secret manner—pushed under the front 
door. I see now what object the writer had in advising me to 
emigrate ; he wanted to get me out of the neighborhood, but his 
efforts have ended in a dismal failure. Iam here still, and I’ll 
play my violin in spite of him. (Throws the letter on the table, 
arranges his music-book, and plays the same tune as before, as 
loud as possible. Hac. rises—throws his book down angrily.) 

Hac.—Gracious! he is at it again. (Paces about.) ll end 
this matter, that’s what I'll do. I will go forthwith and consult 
Mr. Fleece, the lawyer. If I could prevail on him to come here 
I think I could explain my position with greater perspicuity. I'll 
write and ask him to call. (Sits and writes)— 


Mr. Fleece, dear sir, I want your advice respecting a nuisance 
which I am continually subjected to by my next door neighbor. 
T can eel pare my case much clearer, if you will kindly call at 
your earliest convenience upon yours truly, Heury Hackett. 


(Encloses the note in an envelope and directs it.) There! (Goes 
to the door—calls.) Mrs. Sharp, will you kindly send this note 
by your boy, at once. (Passes note—comes down to the front.) 
Now, Mr. Fiddler, we’ll soon put an end to your disturbances. 
(Paces about. Dis. ceases playing.) 

Di1s.—I wonder how the man with the strong nerve is enjoying 
my solo? If I knew which house he lived in I would take apart- 
ments next door to him, and play from morning until night. 
But to resume. (Rubs more rosin on his bow, and plays as 
before.) 

Hac.—Oh, dear! If he would only relieve the monotony by 
throwing in another tune or two, such as ‘‘ Pop goes the Weasel,” 
or ‘‘ Three Blind Mice,’’ I could, perhaps, be tempted to put up 
with a little of his performance ; but that ‘‘ Grandfather’s Clock” 
alone I can’t and won’t stand. Ill give him another stave on the 
drum. (Plays drum and trumpet. Dis. ceases playing.) 

Dis. —That boy is drumming again. I cannot play while that 
row is going on. I must have it stopped. (Puts violin and bow 
on the table Knocks on the wall which divides the rooms. Hac. 
ceases drumming. The following dialogue must be spoken very 
loud. 

ag say, you in the next house, will you have the kindness 
to cease making that disagreeable row ? 
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Hac. (aside).—Oh, I like that, now (aloud). Certainly f 
will, if you will set the example by putting an end to your idiotic 
performances on your violin. 

Dis. astde).— Why it’s a man, and I thought it was a boy. 
(aloud). What do you mean, sir? 

Hao.—Precisely what I say. 

D1s.—Am I to understand that you dislike my music ? 

Haoc.—Your—your what, sir ? 

Dis.—My music. 

Hac. (aside). —Shades of Ole Bull, he has the audacity tocall 
it music! (Aloud.) The fault may not be yours, sir—it may be 
that Ido not understand good music when I hear it; but my 
candid opinion is that, for vileness, your performances are with- 
out parallel. If I had the power I should relegate you and your 
violin to the centre of the Desert of Sahara, for a greater bore 
than you it has never been my misfortune to know. 

Dis. (astde).—The scoundrel! (Aloud.) How dare you call 
me a4 bore, sir? 

Hac.—‘‘ What man dare, I dare,” as my old friend Shake- 
speare says. 

Dis.—If you repeat the term, I shall, perhaps, be temptcd to 
bore a hole through your body. 

Hac.—You ought to have gathered from the letters I have 
sent you that your performances were not requiredin this dis- 
trict, but—— 

Dis.—Letters! Did you say letters, sir? 

Hao. —I did, sir. 

Dis.—Are you the writer of all those anonymous messages 
that have been pushed under the front door of this house, then? 

Hac.—I an, sir. 

Dis.—And the author of the effusion I received this very 
morning f 

Hac.—I am. 

Dis.—Then, sir, I shall at once put the matter in the hands of 
my solicitor. The terms you have made use of in that letter are 
actionable, sir, I wish you good morning for the present; but 
mark me, sir, you shall hear of this matter again. (Crame all 
the letters, etc., into his pockets, seizes his hat, and rughes out.) 
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Enter Mr. FLEECE in HACKETT’S room. 

FLEECE.—Mr. Hackett, I presume. 

Hac.—That is my name, sir, and you, I suppose, are—( FLEECE 
hands his card. HACKETT reads it.) A. Fleeee, Attorney-at- 
Law. Pray be seated. (Both sit.) Believe me, sir, I am in- 
debted to you for coming here, for I—— 

FLEECE.—Perfectly correct, Mr. HACKETT, you are indebted 
tome. I may here observe that my fee for calling upon a client 
is two dollars and a half. 

Hao. (aside).—Oh, law. 

FLEECE.—I am glad you feel that we poor lawyers should al- 
ways be remunerated for our time, very glad indeed. Will you 
kindly state your case, Mr. Hackett ? 

Hac.—I will. My profession is that of an actor. I am at 
present engaged at the Star Theatre, but if circumstances do 
not alter I think my engagement will soon end. 

FLEECE.—Indeed ! 

Hac.—The manager has complained to me several times—not 
unjustly, I admit—of my not being perfect in the parts I have 
sustained. Now the reason I am imperfect is this! There is a 
man lodging in the contiguous tenement who occupies the same 
floor as I do in this—understand me, there is only that wall be- 
tween us—and that man is eternally trying to play the violin. 
I do not think it is possible for any person to play worse than he 
does, so you will at once see that it is utterly impossible for me 
to study my parts properly while his abominable scraping goes 
on; the violin, when in the hands of a skilled performer is any- 
thing but a sweet musical instrument; but in the hands of a 
bungler like this, it becomes an instrument of torture, which I 
have no hesitation in saying is without equal. 

FLEECE.—I agree with you on that point, Mr. Hackett. 

Hao.—TI have tried to escape from the sound of that violin by 
shutting myself in my bed-room, but, alas! no matter what part 
of the house I go to the sound pursues me like an avenging spirit. 
I left my last apartments because there were squealing twins 
next door, annoying me all day long, and I hopeI shall not be 
obliged to remove from here in consequence of my neighbor's 
annoyance, 
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FLEEcE.—Not at all, Mr. Hackett. Do not for one moment 
think of removing. The annoyer must remove—not the annoyed. 
Give me your case, and I will see if I cannot remove him. Of 
course &@ man may do as he chooses within the precincts of his 
own dwelling. He may eat what he likes, smoke when he likes, 
drink what he likes, go to bed when he likes, get up when he 
likes, kiss his mother-in-law-—tbat is, of course, if he likes, pass 
his time how he likes, but, mark me, be must not do anything 
whereby his neighbor is inconvenienced. If he does he becomes 
a nuisance. Your neighbor is a nuisance to you, s0 we must try 
to remove him. However, I will give your case my full and 
careful consideration, and will see you again in the course of a 
day or so. (Réises.) Before taking my leave, I would here ob- 
serve that my fee for advice is two dollars and « half, which, 
when added to my visiting fee, makes a total of five dollars. 

HAc. (astde).-—He would ruin me in less than a week. (Counts 
out the money on the table. FLEECE is putting his gloves on. 
DISMAL enters his own room.) 

Dis.—My lawyer was out, but I left all the letters, and shall 
go down again directly and have this matter settled while it is 
warm. Smart state of things and no mistake if I cannot play a 
violin in my own room when I like; but I will play, if it is only 
to spite my unreasonable neighbor. (Plays violin as before.) 

FLEEOR.—Eh ! (looks about the room and under the table). 

Hac.—What are you searching for, Mr. Fleece % 

FLEECE. —I thought I heard a number of cats engaged in song. 

Haoc.—You are mistaken, Mr. Fleece. The songs of the feline 
tribe would be far preferable to the strains you are now listening 
to. Those horrid sounds arise from my neighbor’s infernal violin. 

FLEECE. —Is it possible ? 

Hac.—It is; that is the sort of music I am compelled to listen 
to allday. Shakespeare says, ‘‘He that hath no music in him- 
self, nor is moved by concord of sweet sounds, is fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils.” Now, am I to consider myself fit only 
for treasons and stratagems because I don’t enjoy that? 

FLEECE.—Certainly not, Mr. Hackett. But you must excuse 
me. I shall be ill if I hear any more of that screeching. I think 
I shall soon be able to put a stop to your annoyance, Good 
morning. . 
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Hac.—Good morning. (Exit FLEECE with his fingers in his 
ears.) Well, I never in all my life heard of such an inexorable 
being as this neighbor of mine. After what I said to him a short 
time ago he has the temerity to play that tune again. I believe 
he thinks there is no end to it. Confound him, I must make him 
stop that row some how or other, or I shall be entirely ignorant 
of my part at the rehearsal to-morrow. (Hammers at the tcall. 
Dis. ceases playing.) What on earth do you mean by creating 
that disturbance again? I thought you had ceased for ever. For 
one month with stvical patience I have borne your inflictions, 
but you have now reached the rubicon, and I warn you that, if 
I hear any more of your scraping, I’ll blow out your brains. 
There ! 

Dis.— You'll what, sir? 

Hao.—TI’ll blow your brains out—that is, if you have any. 

D1s.—Dare you threaten to take my life? We'll see what the 
law can do with a bloodthirsty rascal like you. I shall go at 
once to my legal adviser. (Seizes his hat and rushes out.) 

Hac.—Hang him and his legal adviser. (Sits.) I suppose he 
thinks he has a perfect right to create what disturbance he likes, 
but I’ll teach him different. Mr. Fleece said he would see me 
again in aday ortwo. Why, this fiddler will drive me to dis- 
traction in that time. I will settle the matter this very day. 
He must cease his scraping or remove. If he refuses, I shall 
call him out and compel him to fight. Our forefathers were 
never afraid to shed their blood when contesting their rights, and 
it shall never be said that I was an unworthy descendant of no- 
ble ancestors. So now to borrow two pistols from the theatre, and 
then pay my neighbor a visit. [Puts his hat on and exits. 

Enter DISMAL, followed by FLEECE. 

D1s.—This way, sir. Be kind enough to take a chair. (Both 
sit.) 

FLEECE (aside).—This must be the violinist. What can he 
want with me? (Aloud.) So you were going to my office again, 
were you? Ah, how fortunate it was that I met you on the 
way. My clerk said you had called, and as you had left your 
name and address—together with that prodigious pile of letters— 
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and told him that your business was very urgent, I concluded 
that I had better call upon you without delay. I may here ob- 
serve that my fee for visiting a client is two dollars and a half. 
And now, sir, what do you wish to see me about ? 

Dis.—Well, sir, to be brief, there is a fiend living next door 
who has threatened to blow my brains out simply because I play 
upon a Violin. 

FLEECE (aside).—He means Mr. Hackett, ’ll be bound. 

Drs.-—He has also sent me a threatening letter, and accused 
me of driving my neighbors mad, which accusation is a direct 
falsehood. I know perfectly well that all my neighbors must be 
charmed by my sweet music. 

FLEECE.—Of course they must. The music of the violin is at 
all times extremely euphonious (aside). As euphonious as a score 
of Tom cats. 

Dis.—I am glad you like the violin, Mr. Fleece. I will play 
my new piece for you. (Takes violin. FLEECE ts alarmed.) 

FLEECE.—Thank you so much, Mr. Dismal, but really I am not 
in a very musical humor to-day ; do not feel very well; and I 
may here observe that my fee for listening to a vivlin solo is two 
dollars and a half. Beside, it would only delay the business we 
have in hand, and I suppose you would like to put a stop to your 
neighbor’s interposition and threats as soon as possible. 

Dis. (puts violin on the table).—Most assuredly, I should. He 
ought not to be at large another moment. 

FLEECE.—Then put your case in my hands, and I will see 
what I can do for you. In the meantime, treat him with silent 
contempt if he interferes while you are playing. Play when and | 
what you cboose. If he does not like your music he must re- 
move (aside). Not exactly what I told Mr. Hackett, but I try 
to please all who come to me for advice. I always find it the 
easiest way to let matters take their own course, for something 
is certain to turn up and set matters to rights without my assist- 

ance (aloud).—Before I take my leave, Mr. Dismal, I may here 
observe that my fee for advice is two dollars and a half—visiting 
fee ditto—total five dollars. a 

Dis. (counts out the money and gives it).—I think you will 
find that correct, Mr. Fleece. I would willingly pay as mucb 
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again rather than that man sbould be the conqueror in this dis- 
pute. 

FLEECE (pocketing the money).—(Aside.) Good client, this. 
I must not let him go yet (aloud). Your neighbor shall not be 
the victor, Mr. Dismal. I will shortly let you know what course 
Lintend taking; and now I wish you a good morning. 

Dis.— Good morning, Mr. Fleece. (exit FLEECE.) Without 
delay I will act upon my lawyer’s advice, to play when and 
what I like. My termagant neigbor shall hear that I am not 
the man to be terrified by his menaces. (Sits—arranges his 
music --puts rosin on his bow, and plays as before. HACKETT 
enters DISMAL’S room. DISMAL sees him—ceases playing.) 

Dis.—I beg your pardon, sir, but if you wished to see the 
landlady you will find her below. 

Haoc.—I do not wish to see the landlady. Yow are the object 
of my visit here. 

Dis.—Me? Really, I never saw you before. I think you are 
mistaken, sir. 

Hac.—Think so no longer. I came to see the man who plays 
the violin. 

Dis. (aside).—He must be the promoter of a concert, and hag 
come to engage my services. 

Hao.—As your playing was audible in the street I told your 
landlady she need not trouble to show me to yourroom. The 
sound would be a sufficient guide. 

Dis.—I am entirely in the dark as to who you are, sir. 

Hac.—Then you shall at once be illuminated, sir. Iam your 
next door neighbor. 

Dis. (starts back).—You don’t mean it ? 

Hac.—I mean what I say as a rule. Have you forgotten 
what I said I would do if I heard you scraping upon that violin 
again ? 

Dis.—N-no; but er—you surely have not come to murder me, 
have you? 

Hac.—No; I have come to fight you. You shall have an 
equal chance with me (producing a pair of pistols). There are 
the weapons—take one—they are already loaded. : 

Dis. (és alarmed).—But, er-—my dear sir, this is er—so sudden, 
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and believe me I never fired a pistol off in my life. Beside, I 

have put my case in the hande of my lawyer, so you—— 

Hao. —If you put your case in the hands of your lawyer, why 
on earth did you not put your violin in his hands, as well ? 

Dis.-—You misunderstand me, sir. I do not mean my violin 
case, I mean the case we are disputing. 

Hac.—Oh! Isee. I have seen my legal adviser, but being 
of an impatient nature I could not wait until he acted, so de- 
cided to come here that we could settle the matter ourselves. 
Now, sir, take your weapon, for one of us must fall, and then 
the dispute will be brought to a termination. Do not be so 
cowardly as to refuse to fight. 

Dis.—Cowardly! did you say cowardly, sir? That term has 
never yet been applied to any member of our family, and I will 
not be the first to deserve it. Give me a weapon (takes a pistol). 
Now, sir, I am quite ready. 

Hac. (aside).—I begin to wish I had not challenged him. He 
is braver than I took him to be; but, no matter. I’m not going 
to turn coward now (aloud). Ifyou are ready, Iam. By-the- 
bye, you had better tell me your name, or, when you are defunct 
I shal] not know what name to have inscribed upon the lid of 
your coffin. 

Dis.—Bah ! If you have any parting message for your friends 
I shall be happy to deliver it for you, as I feel sure you will not 
leave this room alive. There is my card (gives card). 

Hac.—And there is mine (gives card). 

‘Dis. (reads card. Aside).—Henry Hackett. The name seems 
familiar. 

Hac. (reads card. lise acacia Dismal. Where have I 
heard that name before ? 

They both look up slowly from the cards—their eyes meet—they 
are both confused and turn their heads quickly away, and ap- 
pear to be examining the cards again. This business is re- 

peated. 

Dis.—I cannot explain why, but your name and features seem 
familiar to me. 

Hao.—Now that is a coincidence. I was just about to remark 
that I think we have met before somewhere, but when and where 
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it was I —can it have been ?—it must have been—it was at Old 
Bradford’s School. 

Dis.—What? Why, of course it was! I recollect you now. 
You were my favorite school chum, Harry. 

Hac.—And you are my old room-mate. What a pleasure this 
is (shakes hands warmly). How are you, old fellow? 

D1s.—Oh, I’m able to take my hash. Who'd have thought of 
us meeting in this way after being parted so long? (slowly). But, 
I say, what about the duel? 

Haoc.—Hang the duel! Throw down your weapon, Dick, this 
is a time for rejoicing —not for war (they throw the pistols on the 
table and shake hands). 

Enter FLEECE hurriedly. 

FLEECE.—I forgot to—(staris back when he sees them shaking 
hands. His hat falls off). What spectacle is this that meets 
my astonished gaze—a reconciliation ? 

Hac.—lIt is, Mr. Fleece. 

FLEECE.— Well, that és astonishing. Would you believe, sir, 
that I came back to suggest that course before going any further 
in the matter? (aside). Ahem ! rather a good idea, that (aloud). 
I may here observe that my fee for witnessing a reconciliation is 
two dollars and a half. 

Dis.— Are you acquainted with Mr. Fleece, Harry f 

Hac. —Rather; I had a long consultation with him this morn- 
ing respecting your performances on the violin, and he said you 
would have to be removed, but— 

Dis. — Why, we have both consulted the same lawyer; and he 
told me that you must remove, and that I was to play my Violin 
when I thought proper. 

Hac. -—Oh, ob, Mr. Fleece, is that your style of business ? 

FLEECR.-—Oh dear no, Mr. Hackett. The fact is you both 
came to me for advice— unsolicited I may just observe— unsolicited 
—and seeing you were botb in a temper I did my best to cool you 
down, trusting that something would turn up in the meantime to 
bring matters to a blissful termination. 

Hac.—It gives me great pleasure to inform you that something 
has turned up, and I discover in my disturber an old school chum; 
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and having met him, there is but one thing that can ever part as, 
and that lies there (points to violin). 

D1s.—That is easily removed, Harry (takes violin to the door 
—calls) Mrs. Smith, oblige me by lighting the fire with this in 
the morning (comes to the front). From this time forth I re- 
nounce the violin, for I begin to think that I never was destined 
to shine as a violinist. 

FLEREOR.—Judging from the attempt I heard you make while 
I was in Mr. Hackett’s room, I beg to corroborate your last 
statement. I would just observe here that my fee for corrobor- 
ating a statement is two dollars and a half. 

Dis.—We must pay you off, Mr. Fleece, or your numerous 
charges will leave us with empty purses. 

Hac.—I don’t think we shall ever require Mr. Fleece’s services 
again, Davy. Now that you have put an end to your perform- 
ances on the violin, we shall always remain true friends and 
harmonious neighbors. 

CURTAIN. 


AN ARMY OF APPLICANTS. 


A COMIO DIALOGUE FOR SIX MALES. 


CHARACTERS. 


Davip DoBBs, a Merchant in want of a Confidential Clerk. 

BEVERLY LUSHINGTON, who has seen better days and has a par- 
tiality for lager beer. 

PrErcy VALOIS, a dude who is a model of modesty. 

SAM SHARPER, @ loquacious individual with lots of cheek. 

WILLIAM DALTON, @ steady young man of quiet habits. 

PaT O’SHEA, Dobb’s man Friday. 


SCENE.—Dosp’s office. Chairs. table, §c., bell, writing 
materials, and newspapers on table. 


PaT (arranging papers, §c.).—Tin o’clock an’ the masther 
not cum yit. I wonder phat is kapein’ him. I think he must 
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be toired out, intoirely ; an’ I’m not surprised whinI think av 
the great quantity of wurrk he has to do himself. I’m plazed 
to know, however, that he has larnt a little moore sinse at last, 
and intinds to ’av sumbody to help him. The other day he sint 
me wid a letthur the—the—now phat did he call him? the head 
ater (laughs) ater av the noosepaper office! yis, that was it-—the 
head ater, begorra ! that’s the kind av a jub I should like, pro- 
vidin’ there was sumthin’ tasty to ate at ivery meal—well, the 
masther sint me wid a letthur to the head ater av the noosepaper 
office, to say he wanted sumbody to hilp wid’ the wurrk; an’ the 
head ater av the noosepaper was so plazed tu ’ear ut that he 
printed ut on the firrst page av the noosepaper, so that ivery 
wan could see ut. (Takes newspaper from table.) Now let me 
see where utis. (Reads.) Wanthed for a thravellin’ menagerie 
—that’s not the wan, inyhow,—oh! here ut is. Wanthed, a 
young man as confidintial clerk. Per-per-permanent situashun 
for an industrious an’ steady person. Apply personally, betune 
elivin an’ twilve o’clock on Wednesday, at David Dobbs’, number 
twilve, Exchange Buildings, Water Strrate. Well, now, this is 
a foine stew to be in, an’ no mistake. I suppose in the cooarse 
av afew minutes the office avy David Dobbs, Esquire, will be 
besaged wid’ confidential clerks ; an’ David Dobbs, Esquire, not 
here to resave em. I wondher phat is kapein’ him, at all. Whist! 
who’s this cumin’ up the stairs? (Goes to the door.) Well, I 
declare ; if it isn’t masther—David Dobbs, Esquire, comin’ to 
my relafe at last. (Hurries about arranging chairs, §c.) 

DavipD Dosss (enters).—Good morning, Patrick. (Taking his 
gloves off.) 

Pat.—Mornin’, sur! (aside). I’m sure he worrks too hard. 
He doesn’t luk’ as well this mornin’ as he did yisterday mornin’, 
when he luked better than he does now. 

Dosss.— Patrick, take my hat. 

Pat.—Yis, sur. (Zakes hat—ts going away.) 

Dosss.— Patrick, assist me to take my coat off. Patrick ! 

Pat.—Yis, sur. (Js carrying top coat away.) 

Dosss.—Pat, take my umbrella! Patrick ! 

Par.—Yis, sur. (Zakes umbrella.‘ 

Dosss.—Patrick ! 
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PatT.—Yis, sur. 

Dosss.—That is all, Patrick. 

Pat.—Yis, sur. [ Exit, taking hat, coat, and umbrella. 

Dosss (seated at table; looks at his watch).—Eleven 
o'clock! Ina few moments, I suppose, I have some applicants 
for the situation I have advertised. For a great number of years 
I have managed the business alone; but I begin to find it too 
hard work, and intend taking a young man to assist me. I hope 
I shall be suited quickly. There is an old proverb which says, 
‘‘ Make hay while the sun shines,” so, while that resplendent orb 
is darting its golden rays upon me—so to speak—I will make out 
my monthly shipping list. (Commences to write quickly. Knock 
at door.) Come in! (LUSHINGTON enters—sees that DOBBS és 
busy—sits down. He is attiredin a well-worn black frock coat 
buttoned up to his chin—an old pair of black trousers, which fit 
rather tightly—an old black silk hat—an old pair of gloves—paper 
collar, §c., speaks very slowly and quietly.) . 

Dosss (does not raise his head to see who has entered).—Take 
a chair ! 

LusH.—I have already done so; thank you. 

Dosss.—That’s right; take another. (Still writing.) 

LusH.—One is quite sufficient for my present wants, thank 
you. You are two chairitable. 

Dosss (résing).—I beg your pardon, I——; to what am I in- 
debted for the honor of this visit ? 

LusH.—The advertising column of the daily paper. I came to 
apply for the situation of confidential clerk. You, I presume, 
are the advertiser. 

Dosss.—David Dobbs, at your service. 

LusH.—I am honored. 

Dosss.—I have not the pleasure of knowing your name. 

LusH. (rising and fumbling in the inside coat pocket).—Par- 
don me, I—(produces an old card case, takes a smail piece of 
paper from it, gives it to DOBBS). 

Dosss (fixes eye-glasses).—One shirt, twenty-five cents. Why, 
this is a pawn ticket! (Givesit to LUSHINGTON.) 

LusH.—Ah! so it is. I am grieved to say that pecuniary em- 
barrassments, which for some time have been hovering around 
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me, rendered it necessary that I should take all surplus articles 
of clothing to him who is ever ready to befriend the poor and un- 
fortunate —namely the pawnbroker ! 

DosbBs.— Dear me; and your name? 

LusH. (Gives Dosss card. Aside).—My last card! All that 
was left of them—left of one hundred ! 

Dosss. (reads).—Beverly Lushington ! 

LusH.—Yes ; but not the Beverly Lushington of former days. 
Comparatively speaking I am a stranded vessel, whom fortune 
bas deserted, and, seeing your advertisement, I came to offer 
myself for the situation, so that I may once more be enabled to 
breast the stormy billows of the watery deep. 

Dosss.—Pray be seated (both sit). You seem to depend a 
good deal upon fortune; the old proverb says, ‘‘ Depend not on 
fortune, but on conduct.”’ Are you a married man? 

LusH.—No; I have never had the pleasure of leading a fair 
and blushing bride to the hymeneal altar. I have been unfortu- 
nate in matters connubial, as well asin matters pecuniary. It 
may appear strange, yet ’tis a solemn fact; I was born a bach- 
elor, and have always remained so. 

Dosss.— Wonderful! you do surprise me! ‘‘ Marriage and 
hanging go by destiny,” the proverb says. Where were you last 
employed, and what was your vocation ? 

LusH.—At Day & Knight’s, as bookkeeper. 


Dosss.—Humph! And a—how long were you employed 
there ? 


LvusH.—Two years ! 

Dosss.—Humph! And a— is it long since you left? 

Lusu.—Three months! 

Dosss.—And your reason for leaving was——? 

LvusH.— Because I had no alternative ! 

Dosss.— You are sarcastic. How is it you had to leave? 

Lusu.—A mere trivial matter. Iam sure you would not ob- 
ject to the same thing. 

Dosss.—Don’t be too sure; be kind enough to tell me why 
you were discharged. 

LusH.— You see the reason was this: At various intervals 
during the day I had a desire to moisten my vocal chords with 
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that most delicious and inexpensive of all beverages—lager. To 
put this desire into execution I had to leave the office, and wend 
my way across to the convenient saloon. My employers insisted 
on my putting an end to these visits. I persisted in continuing 
them. The end of it was I was discharged, and I—left. 

DosBs.—Did you really ? 

Lusu.--—I have given you the plain facts of the case ; and now 
I throw myself upon your mercy. Will you—by giving me this 
situation—pilot me out of these troubled waters, into the calm 
and placid ocean ? 

Dosss.—The proverb says, ‘‘In a calm sea every man is a 
pilot,” and that is the reason, perhaps, that you apply to me for 
assistance. ‘‘ A man’s fortunes are the fruit of his cliaracter,’’ 
the proverb says; and you must remember, that you have been 
reduced to your present straitened circumstances through your 
own misconduct. You speak of this misdemeanor of yours as 
‘‘a more trivial matter.”’ I think it a matter of great importance 
myself. My advertisement asks for a steady person. Now, after 
the frequent visits to the saloon to‘‘ moisten your vocal chords,” 
I have not the slightest hesitation in saying you become rather 
unsteady ; therefore, you are not a suitable person to become 
the confidential clerk of David Dobbs. 

Lusu. (dolefully).—Fortune again deserts me. 

Dosss.—‘‘ Fortune helps them that help themselves,” the 
proverb says. As there is nothiug further I will wish you a good 
morning. 

LusH. (rises).—I a—spare the blushes that are about to rise 
upon these sunken cheeks— 

Dosss (rises, fixes eye-glasses, gazes into LUSHINGTON’S 
features). Pardon me, but I fail to see the blushes. 

Lusu.-—I said about to rise. 

Dosss.—Ah, 80 you did! but why mention it? It is said that 
‘* Blushing is virtue’s color.” 

LusH.—True ! but as you are aware, I am at present entangled 
in the meshes of Poverty’s net; and if you would be so kind as 
to oblige me with a temporary — mark me, only temporary —loan 
of a quarter, I should be eternally obliged to you. 

Doss (aside).—The proverb ‘says, ‘‘ Who ventures to lend 
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loses money and friend.” Well, I don’t mind risking a quarter 
: if it will rid me of his company; so here goes. (Gives quarter, 
: aloud.) Here, take it, my man; but not to the saloon, use it in 
: @ better way. 
LusH.—Thank you; I cannot express my gratitude ! 
Dosss (hurriedly).—I beg that you will not try to. I can 
_ assure you I have not time to listen, even if you could; so once 
- more, I wish you a good morning. 
LusH.—Then farewell, my noble benefactor, farewell! [ Exit. 
DOBBS (seated).—Such a person as he will not suit me at all! 
his verboseness and partiality for intoxicating liquors I could 
not tolerate. Enter Pat. 


PatT.—Av ye plaze, sur, there’s a gintleman down-stairs an’ 
he wants to see ye’, sur. Says I to him, says I, phat is yer’ 
- name? says he to me, Percy Valois. 

~ Dosss.—What is his business f 

PatT.—I don’t know, sur, but to judge by his appearance, I 
- should say he had bin used to sthandin’ at a tailor’s shop door, 
to show the stoyle av dress sowld insoide. 

Dosss. — Ask him to come up-stairs. 

PaT (at door—shouts).—Cum’ up-stairs. 

Dosss (rises).-—Patrick, what do you mean by calling in that 
manner? You must be more polite, and ask the gentleman if 
he will please to walk up-stairs. 

PatT.—There’s no fear av him runnin’ up, anyhow, he’d spile 
his clothes av he exerted himself at all. 

Dosss.—Silence, sir! . 

Enter Percy VALOIS, his dress is that of a dude, wears an 
eye-glass. 

Dosss.—Pray be seated. (Places chair, then crosses to his 
own seat. VALOIS ts about to sit, PATRICK takes chair and rubs 
at briskly with hw coat sleeve. Vanois falls on the floor.)— 
Patrick, what are you doing ?—(V ALOIS rises.) 

Pat.—Plaze sur, I was dustin’ the chair. I thought as how 
it might soil the gintleman’s unmentionables. 

Dosss,—Leave the room. 

Part (aside).— Begorra ! I couldn’t take it wid me very aisy. 

[ Exit, 
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Dosss.—I trust you are not hurt by the fall. 

VaL.—Oh, dear no; not at all! Iconfeth I wath wather 
startled—the shock wath reawy so unexpected. 

Dosss.—Pray be seated. 

VaL.—Thank you kindly. (Js about to sit, turns round to 
assure himself that Pat is not there, repeats this two or three 
times, then sits, leans back in chair, and yawns.) 

DospBs.—You wished to see me, I believe. 

VaL.—Yaas ; I came to appwy for the thituation of confiden- 
tial clerk. I pwesume you are——(yawns). 

Doss (yawns).—David Dobbs, at your service. (Aside.) I 
don’t think this one will suit me; his dress is far too gaudy ; the 
old proverb says, ‘‘The handsomest flower is not the sweetest.” 
(Aloud.) So you have come about the situation? Where were 
you last employed ? 

Vau.— Iwas head clerk at Johnson and (yawns) Thompson’s. 

Dosss (yawns).—Oh, in Broadway, I knowit. Have you any 
references ? 

VaL.—Well, no; you see I weft at a eawy vewy short no- 
tice. ( Yawns.) 

Dosss.—Indeed. (yawns. Aside.) Confound the fellow, he 
will set me yawning all day. (Aloud.) How is it that yon left 
your last situation ? 

VaL.—A wittle differwence between the guv’nor and I. You 
see I am reawy vewy fond of ee a you reawy care for 
much thociety. 

Dosss.— Well, I am not exactly a lover of solitude. The old 
proverb says, ‘‘Solitude dulls the thought, but too much society 
dissipates it.” 

VauL.—Yaas, of course; vewy good. (Yawns.) But you see 
Ireawy did not go in too much thociety. Ionly attended two 
or fwee parties and balls a week; but after having an evening's 
énjoyment, and being up vewy late, iv reawy made me so dread- 
fuwy sleepy that I reawy (yatens), I reawy could not get out of 
my bed the next morning ; consequently, I was not vewy pune- 
tual at business. The guv’nor wemonstrated—spoke to me on 
the nethethity of early rising; but reawy I did not care about 

being bound to be there evewy morning at nine o’olock, so we 
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had an argument about the matter, and the end of it wath I—— 

Dosss.—You were discharged, and now you have the audac- 
ity to come—without references— and apply for the situation I 
have advertised. The proverb says, “It is not joy or repose 
which is the aim of life. It is work, or there is no aim at all.” 
My advertisement asks for an industrious and steady person; 
now you cannot say that you are industrious, for the old proverb 
says ‘‘ He who rises late never does a good day’s work.” Take 
my advice ; if you wish to get on in the world, you must think 
of business before pleasure. Another old proverb says, ‘‘ He 
who would thrive must rise at five.’”’ You seem to differ from 
this, and stay in bed; therefore, I do not consider you a suitable 
person to become the confidential clerk of David Dobbs. 

VAL. (rises proudly.)—Reawy ! I came here with the vain 
hope of finding a reawy easy thithuation, and a nice guv’nor. 
What dol find? A thituation where one is expected to be punc- 
tual evewy morning, and an exacting guv’nor, who reawy thinks 
of nothing else but work, and quoting proverbs; therefore, I do 
not think you are a very suitable person to become the guv’nor 
of Percy Valois, so I wish you a reawy vewy good morning. 
(Puts hat on, is bowing out, Pat enters and knocks against him, 
VALO!Is's hat falls off, Pat picks it up, gives it to him ) 

Pat.—I ax’ pardon, sur. 

VAL.-—So you ought to, reawy ! [ Exit. 

PaT.—(imitating his walk and manner).—So you ought to, 
reawy! (Turning to Dosss) I ax’ pardin, sur! but there’s 
another person wants to see ye, sur. 

Dosss.-—Show him in. (Hzit Pat.) I hope he is an improve- 
ment on the last applicant. The idea of such an ostentatious 
individual as he presuming to apply for the situation of confi- 
dential clerk to David Dobbs. Shakespeare says ‘‘ The apparel 
oft proclaims the man,” and, I think the immortal bard was 
quite justified in his remark. for the apparel of the last applicant 
showed at once what kind of individual he was. 

Enter Pat, followed by Sam SHARPER; his dress is rather 
ac Fast. 99 
Pat.—This way, sir, av ye plaze. 
SHARP. (speaks very quick all through).—Oh, it’s all right !— 
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not so much ceremony about it. If there is one thing I dislike 
more than another, it’s ceremony. (Puts hat on table, sits down.) 
You Hibernians have always such a great amount of palaver; it’s 
all bosh, you know, when all’s said and done. 

PatT.—Phat d’ye mean? D’ye mean to insult me by castin’ 
imputashuns on me counthry? Begorra, I’ll——well, wait till ye 
cum down-stairs. 

Dosss (sharply).—Patrick, leave the room ! 

SHARP. (imitating DoBBs).—Patrick, leave the room : we wish 
to be alone, Patrick—we have business, Patrick, in which your 
services are not required, Patrick. 

[Exit PATRICK shaking his fist at SHARPER. 

Dosss (aside).— What a domineering fellow thisis. (Aloud.) 
To what particular piece of good fortune am I to attribute the 
honor of this visit. | 

SHarP.—Oh, it’s all right, old man! keep cool! don’t get 
excited about it! 

Dosss,—I beg—— 

SHaRP.—Be calm, sir; be calm! If there is one thing I dis- 
like more than another, it is to be with a person who becomes 
excited over trifles. You know you're a nice quiet old party, 
you are ; and there’s not the least occasion for you to agitate or 
disturb yourself beyond your usual state on my account; not 
the least occasion. 

Dosss.—I beg your pardon; but—— 

SHARP.—Oh, don’t mention it, I beg; I’m quite comfortable 
here, so there’s no occasion for you to apologize. If there is one 
thing I dislike more than another, it is apologies. You're a nice 
old party, you are, and I fully appreciate your modesty ; but, as 
I previously remarked, there is no occasion for you to apologize. 
When one enters a place of business one does not expect to find 
it as exuberantly furnished as a large and palatial mansion—not 
at all. 

Dosss.—You are laboring under a great hallucination. I was 
not going to make an apology. You should always hear first 
and speak afterwards; the old proverb says, ‘‘Confine your 
tongue, lest it confine you.” 

SHarpP.—Exactly—grand piece of advice for those who are 
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talkative; but, you see, 1am not so. No! if there is one thing 
I abhor more than another, it is the company of a loquacious 
individual. 

Doss (aside).—Well, I never, in the whole course of my 
existence, cume across such a garrulous individual as this; he is 
unbeurable. The proverb says, ‘‘He must have leave to speak 
that cannot hold his tongue ; ” but I must bring this interview to 
a conclusion. (Aloud.) You have not yet stated your name 
and business. 

SHARP.—I beg parding; I have been so absorbed in our de- 
lightful conversation, I had quite forgotten that all-important 
portion of wy visit. 

Dosss (aside).—Our conversation ! and I have scarcely spoken 
a dozen words. (dAloud.) The proverb says, ‘‘ Time is money; ” 
therefore, you should not waste any valuable time in idle talk. 
You should always come to the poift at once. The proverb 
says, —— 

SHarp.—Exactly. I know it does. You told me all about it 
a moment ago. I always admire the man who comes to the 
point at once. If there is one thing I dislike more than another, 
it is to hear any one beating round the bush. When I have 
business I always come to the point; in fact I have been sharp 
from the moment I commenced to exist, when I was very young 
—I’ve been young once—anyone who saw me now wouldn’t 
think it, would they ? 

Dosss (impatiently).—Is this all you have to say to me? The 
old proverb says, —— 

SHAaRP.—So you said before; but to the point--my name is 
Sharper—Sam Sharper—and my reason for appearing before you 
this morning is to apply for the situation of confidential clerk. 

Dosss (rises).— What! you apply for the situation of confi- 
dential clerk to David Dobbs? Why you—— 

SHARP.—Now, why will you insist on exciting yourself in 
this manner? You're a nice old party, you are, and I can’t abide 
to see you agitated when there is no occasion for it. (Rises.) 
Pray, sit down, sir, and calm yourself. (Pushes Doss gently 
back into his chair.) 
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Dosss (enraged).—Really, sir, I do not wish to be rude, but 
I beg you will not be so familiar. 

SHARP (seated on table at end nearest to DosBs’ chair. )—Oh, 
it’s all right, old man! I’m a knowing young man, I am, and 1 
can see that you and I are going to work harmoniously together, 
arn’t wef (Slaps Dosss on the back with his open hand.) 

Dosss ( angrily).—I would have you know, if you don’t al 
ready know, that some men are very short-tempered. Unfortu- 
nately I belong to that class of individuals; therefore, I wish you 
to understand that I cannot possibly put up with much more of 
this kind of thing. 

SHARP. —Oh, it’s all right old man, let us to business. You 
are in want of a confidential and I am the very person to sup- 
ply that want. 

Dosss.—Indeed ; you must allow me to be a judge of that. 
Where have you been employed before ? 

SHARP.— Well, I have been at all kinds of trades and all kinds 
of places ; so I know a thing or two, I do. 

Dosss (aside).— Oh, a “‘ Jack of all trades and master of none.” 
(Aloud). The old proverb says, ‘‘ A rolling stone gathers no 
moss.”’ 

SHARP.—No, of course not—don’t see how it could. I believe 
Ihave heard that before more than once. You ask me where 
I have been employed—well, I commenced my business ca- 
reer about two years ago in a lawyer's office; but not having the 
gift of the ‘‘ gab,” which is absolutely necessary in that partic- 
ular business, my engagement was but a brief one. Being tired 
of wielding a pen, I obtained a situation in a dry goods estab- 
lishment; but the business was anything but a lively one ! so of 
corset didn’t suit me, and my stay was very short. My 
next situation was at an underfaker’s—oh, gemini !—hitherto 
I had taken dry goods to be the quietest business in existence, 
but after serving one or two days at the undertaker’s I had cause 
to alter my opinion. A more dismal place it was never my for- 
tune to enter—there was a kind of chilliness pervaded the estab- 
lishment which set me coffin from morn till night. I only stared 
three days—it was quite long enongh, I can assure you. 

Dosss.— Was that your—— 
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SHARP (puts his hand on Dosss’ shoulder).—Here, 1 say, don’t 
take all the conversation yourself —let me get a word in now and 
again. Ji there is one thing I dislike more than another, itis a 
one-sided conversation—just have a little patience. 

Doses (aside).—I verily believe there will be a row here, di- 
rectly. 

SHARP.—My next situation was at a grocer’s; but the smell of 
the cheese was so strong, I only stayed a week. I went next to 
a tailoring establishment, thinking I was cut out for the business. 
When I saw the governor, I thought we'd suit each other very 
well—but he wanted too much of his own way, 80 I left. After 
that I went into the barbering business. Were you ever in the 
barbering line ? 

Dosss.—Certainly not, sir ! 

SHARP.—Oh, it is all right—don’t get excited over it. 

Dosss (aside).—If he goes on in this way much longer, I shall 
be under the painful necessity of forcibly ejecting him from my 
premises. (Aloud.) If you have anything more to say to me you 
will oblige me by saying it quickly, as Ihave other business 
which requires my immediate attention. 

SHARP.—Then I will be as short as possible. After being at 
the barber’s two weeks, I longed for a change, and obtained a 
situation as waiter in a restaurant. 

Dosss.—The proverb says “It is impossible for a man who 
attempts many things to do them all well.”” Was that—— 

SHARP.—No; I began to aspire for a higher position. I left 
the restaurant—obtained a situation as clerk in a drug store. 
I had not been there many weeks when my searching eyes 
chanced to alight upon your advertisement for a confidential. I 
perused it very carefully—thought over my past situations and 
said to myself—Samuel—when soliloquizing, I always address 
myself as Samuel—Samuel, my boy, Samuel—here is a glorious 
opportunity for you to ameliorate your commercial position—you 
are a cute young man—you know your way about—and, what is 
more, you are in possession of the knowledge as to how many 
beans count five. This, Samuel, is exactly the kind of person 
that is required for this position. Samuel, you have striven a 
long time to obtain a situation for which you were suited—and 
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now your efforts are about to be crowned by success; the sam- 
mit of the pinnacle of fame will very soon be adorned by the 
imposing figure of Samuel Sharper. After soliloquizing in that 
manner for a long period, I decided to abandon my situation at 
the drug store :—which decision I immediately put into execu- 
tion—come down to see David Dobbs —and get the thing settled. 

Dosss.—Humph! Don’t you think you were rather hasty in 
giving up your situation? The proverb says ‘Catch not the 
shadow and lose the substance.” Of course it is nothing but 
right that you should strive to better your position; but the old 
proverb says, ‘‘ A bird in hand is worth two in a bush.” 

Smarp.-—Exactly—a very wise proverb—the author of it must 
have been a man of wonderful conception to arrive at so sapient 
a conclusion. I know perfectly well that a shilling in my pocket 
is worth more to me than two of the same species of cvin are in 
your pocket; yet, notwithstanding all this, I left my other sit- 
uation - and here Iam. Now, don’t you think we shall suit each 
other, ch? (Slaps Doss on back). 

Dosss (rises).— Confound it, sir! What the dickens do you 
mean by—— 

SHARP. (rises from table).—Oh, it’s all right, you—— 

Dosss.—But I say itis not all right! Hang it,sir, you are 
incorrigible ! 

SHarp.—Oh, I see, you will have your little jokes —I suppose 
I am to have the situation, eh? (Slaps Dosss on back.) 

Doxsss.—No! Most emphatically no! Do you think I have 
taken leave of my senses? Do you think that you are a fit and 
proper person to become the confidential clerk of David Dobbs? 
If so, permit me to inform you, that you are not—I say you are 
not; and now we have arrived at this long wished for conclusion, 
you will please me by leaving my office, and that as speedily as 
possible. (Sits down. Rings bell.) 

SHARP.— Well—you are a nice old party—you are, and—— 

Enter Pat. 

Dosss.— Patrick, show this person out ! 

PatT.—Throw him out! Av cooarse I will—bekase why? 
Didn’t he insult me counthry, Hurro! out ye go. (Is going to 
strike SHARPER with a chair—SHARPER seizes his hat and rune 
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out followed by Pat—great noise outside—DoBBs goes to the 
door.) 

DosBs.—Good gracious! They have both fallen dowz-stairs ! 
(Sits down fanning himself with handkerchief.) Oh, why did I 
put that confounded advertisement in the newspaper? (Wipes 
his forehead with pocket handkerehief.)—If I have any more 
applicants L shall go mad. The first one, because I do not think 
him suitable, pleads poverty, and borrows a quarter which I have 
not the slightest hope of ever having returned. The next, a 
most indolent fellow—had I engaged him—would have required 
two or three other servants to wait upon him. Then the loqua- 
cious individual, after wasting an hour of my valuable time, 
agitates my nervous system by falling headlong downstairs with 
my servant.—Luckily for the persons interested, there are not 
many to fall down; soI don’t think they will suffer beyond a 
shaking. 

Enter PAT. limping—his arm in a sling— bandage round his 
head. 

Dosss.—Good gracious, Patrick! what have you done? 

Pat (dolefully).—Nothing ! He wouldn’t give me the chance 
to do anythin’ at all ; but he has done plenty for me. Oh, murther, 
I’m kilt ! It’s the firrst toime that I’ve tried to throw anny man 
out, but begorra, ut’ll be the last ! 

Dosss.—I said show him out—not throw him out. 

PatT.—Did ye? If I had knowed that I wouldn’t have bin in 
the state I am now, annyhow. You see I was tryin’ to push um 
down-stairs, when he tumbled an’ pullt me wid’ um. When we 
got to the bottom, he amused himself by knockin’ me about for 
@ short time, an’ thin, he threw me out in the strrate. Oh, 
‘maurther! when I got up I thought I was a corpse! The young 
man out of Mr. Lea’s office tied as much av me togither as he 
could foind ; but I belave there’s two or three moore pieces lyin’ 
about the strate, yit. (Knock at door.) 

Dosss.—See who is knocking, Patrick. 

. Pat.—Oh, I quite forgot, sur, I cum up to tell ye, sur ; it’s an- 
other confidential. 

Dosss.—What? (Rushes to door—locks it.) Y’ll have no mure 
in this place to-day, if I know it. What kind of person is he? 
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Pat.—A very plazin’ an’ quiet lukin’ young man, sur. 

Dosss.—Qh, nothing like the other applicants ? 

PaT.—The what aunts ? 

Dosss.—Applicants—the persons who have been here this 
morning. 

Pat (aside).—That’s quare ; I always that thought the male 
ginder was called uncles. (Aloud.) No, sur; he is quite differ- 
ent from the other men, especially the last one. 

Dosss (#8 going to unlock door—turns to PaT).—You are cer- 
tain he looks quiet ? 

Pat.—Yis, sur. 

Dosss.—We shall see. (Unlocks door.) Come in. (Sits down, 
WILLIAM DALTON enters—he is dressed very neatly.) 

Dosss (aside).—Ah, a decided improvement on the other ap- 
plicants. The proverb says “ The greatest learning is to be seen 
in the greatest plainness.” (Aloud to DALTON.) Pray be seated. 

DALTON.—Thank you. (Siés.) 

Pat. (aside).—I’ll go an’ see avyI can foind anny moore av 
meself lyin’ about the strrate. [ Lat. 

Dosss.—You wished to see me, I believe ? 

DALTON.—Yes, sir; I have come to apply for the situation of 
confidential clerk. 

Dosss.—Oh, indeed. Where have you been employed be- 
fore ? 

DAETON.—With Mr. Stuart, of Front Street, as confidential 
clerk ; but he is retiring from business on account of his failing 
health, so I am obliged to seek other employment. 

Dosss.—Humph! You have references, I suppose ? 

DALTON.— Yes, sir (passes letter—Dosss reads). —If that is not 
sufficient, Mr. Stuart wished me to refer you to him. 

Dosss (holding letter).—This is quite sufficient, thank you. 
Mr. Stuart says you are always punctual, and I am glad to hear 
it ; the proverb says ‘‘ Punctuality is the soul of business ;” Mr. 
Stuart also says that he has never known you to neglect your 
duties: that is all I require. The proverb says, ‘‘ Take care of | 
your business, and your business will take care of you.” 

DaLton.—I never neglect my business for pleasure ; but when 
[ have a holiday, I enjoy it as much as any one. 
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Dosss.—Quite right! ‘‘ All work and no play makes John 
a dull boy,” as the proverb says. And now you will please to 
cousider yourself engaged. 

DALTON.—Thank you, sir; I am extremely obliged to you for 
this kind favor, and I shall do all that lies in my power to please 
you, iu anything I am called upon to do. 

PAT enters. 

Dosss.—Well, said. I am glad that my troubles have at last 
been brought to so happy a conclusion. 

PatT.—It may be a happy conclusion for you, sir, but I con- 
sider it annythin’ but a happy one for me. Luk at the state ’m 
in! But niver moind, I’m not so badly hurt afther all, an’ if we 
have succeeded in plazin’ our kind frinds, I consider mysilf well 
paid. 

DosBsBs (addressing audience).—This is the first time I have 
gone through the ordeal of engaging a cleyk; and in so doing, I 
have experienced a great amount of trouble and annoyance. All 
the applicants I have had are but copies from characters which 
are to be met with in our every-day life. Let us hope that there 
are none here who have the faults of the first three; the prov- 
erb says; “‘ The only sure path to a tranquil life is through vir- 
tue.’’ Take an example from our young friend William Dalton, 
and then you will not go far astray. The proverb says, ‘‘ Who 
loves his work, and knows to spare, may live and flourish any- 
where.” , 


CURTAIN. 
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A HUMOROUS DIALOGUE. 
FOR TWO MALES, AND ONE FEMALE. 


CHARACTERS. 


PROFESSOR BOTTER, a Phrenologist. 
Tom Gray, a Fickle Lover. 
KATE MERCER, engaged to GRaY. 


ScEeNnE.—BOTTER’s consultation room. A table with casts of 
heads on it. A chair stands on each side of table. Phreno- 
logical diagrams are hanging upon the wall. .4 door opens 
right. A screen stands at left. 

BOTTER is discovered sitting looking at newspaper. 
Bott.—I don’t see my advertisement. Oh, here it is (reading). 

‘¢ Heads phrenologically examined. Young persons of either sex 

should take professional advice before selecting a trade or pro- 

fession. Persons contemplating matrimony should not fail to 
ascertain their phrenological compatibility of disposition. Note 

the address. Professor Botter, number, &., dc.” Yes; I 

think that’s a very neatly worded advertisement. In truth, since 

I’ve had this advertisement appearing every day in the papers, 

my business has been improving wonderfully. If it goes on at 

this rate I shall have to engage an assistant (rising). Ah! 

There’s one kind of assistant I should dearly like to engage, if I 

could only meet with a suitable one! A nice little wife to share 

my increasing prosperity, Only fancy now nice! Some one to 
admire, fondle, and love—some one to talk to—some one to take 
out a walk. Yes; and some one to care for, and to take care of 
me too. Why, there would be something worth living for, then ! 
But, I must be careful to select a partner who is thoroughly 
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compatible with my own disposition. But let me see: what is 
my disposition? (feeling his head) Veneration—highly de- 
veloped. Yes; my wife will have to be very beautiful, graceful, 
and engaging, or she’ll never satisfy my highly developed feelings 
of veneration—(feeling another part of his head). Amative- 
ness: Oh! I say, There’s a regular big bump here, and no mis- 
take about it—(laughs). Well, I must try and geta girl as loving 
aud affectionate as myself, that’s all—( feeling another part of his 
head). Order: why, how’s this? There’s quite a hole here; that will 
account for my being such a disorderly, shiftless fellow. Never 
mind; I must get a wife, with the bump of order doubly de- 
veloped, to make up forit. What a blessing it will be! <A 
place for everything, and everything in its place. Instead of 
that, whenever I want a clean collar now, I have to pull outa 
half-a-dozen drawers, and turn over books, dustpans, onions, 
boots, empty bottles and shoe-brushes. Oh, it’s frightful, 
frightful! (Knocking at door R; he lets in GRAY.) 

Borr.— Come forward, Sir. 

Gray.—lI see from your advertisement you give advice to 
people who think of getting married. 

Bott. —Pray take a seat, Sir. (They sit.) 

GRAY.-~-What is your charge for examining the head. 

Borr.—For a verbal reading, one dollar; for a complete writ- 
ten chart, tw. dollars. 

GraAyY.—Oh, » verbal explanation will be quite sufficient. One 
dollar you say. Well, how much would it be for two heads? 

Bott.—Two heads !—(laughing). Why, you surely haven't: 
more than one head, have you f 

Gray.-—No. but. . . . yousee, 1am engaged toa young 
lady.... 

Borr.—Oh, I understand. 

Gray.—And we are both going to bave our heads examined ; 
but I thought I would just look in first, to see if you would make 
any reduction for the two. 

Bott. (aside).—I see. The organ of benevolence and gener- 
osity very much depressed, evidently—(aloud).—Well, we will 
say one dollar and a half for the two; that isto say for uncol- 
ored readings. 
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Gray.—Uncolored readings! What do you understand by un- 
colored? 

Bott.—Well, there’s almost the same difference between a 
colored and uncolored reading, as between a colored and uncol- 
ored photograph. A photographer, with a little paint, gives 
warmth to pallid cheeks, and fire to dull eyes; arches jagged 
eyebrows and straightens turned-up noses; in a word conceals 
blemishes and imperfections, and brings out, or introduces ex- 
cellencies and good points... . 

GRAY (laughing).—I understand. What you call colored 
reading, is to gloss over faults, and exaggerate good qualities. 

Bort.-—For colored readings we should have to say something 
extra. But I suppose you would only require your own char- 
acter colored, and would like to read your young lady’s just as 
it is. 

GRaY.—Well, the fact is, I’m more anxious to have the young 
lady’s character explained, than my own; only, she would not 
come, unless I were examined too. 

Botr.—Have you been courting her long, may I ask? 

GrRaY.—I’ve been courting Kate Mercer for about eighteen 
months. 

Bott.—Then I should have thought that you could have seen 
something of Miss Mercer’s character for yourself, by this time. 

Gray.—Well, as far as I could read, I always thought her a 
very uice young girl, till the last month or so. 

Bott.—And don’t you think so now? 

GRAY.—Well; I begin to have my doubt. that there’s some 
incompatibility in our dispositions. 

Botr.—And what may have led to this sudden wavering in 
your opinion ? 

Gray.—I don’t know. The fact is, ?ve made the acquaintance 
of another young lady—a certain Miss Agnes Milnes—and when 
I compare their dispositions, I fear that... 

Bort. (laughing)—Oh, I understand it all now. You always 
thought Miss Mercer was perfection till you saw Miss Milnes, 
and never troubled your head before about her phrenological or- 
ganization. I see. I see. Well, look here; which do you really 
like best ? 
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Gray.—Well, perhaps the best plan would be to have both 
their heads examined, before I decided. 

Borr.—But suppose their heads were equally good, which 
would you give the preference to ? 

GRay (vehemently).— Why, to Miss Milnes, most certainly. 
But the worst of it is, I’m tied and fettered to Miss Mercer, and 
I’m sure I don’t know how I’m to break it off. 

Borr.—Now, tell me; how much will you give me, if I break 
it off for you? 

GRAY (eagerly).— You break it off ? 

Bort.—I’ll tell you what I'll do. I shall charge yon five dol- 
lars for two colored readings. To Miss Mercer, I'll give such a 
splendid character, that it will thoroughly inspire her with faith 
in the science, and then I’ll paint you such a mean, deceitful, 
contemptible cur, that if ever she marries you, I'll eat my head. 

GRAY (résing, and in raptures).—Capital! Capital! A most 
capital idea! Well, I’ve got to meet Kate at the railway station, 
across the road, and ber train will be just about due now. So 
good-afternoon, for the present. (BOTTER lets him out.) 

Bort.—Yes, trade’s improving certainly. Five dollars easily 
earned. There’s something very pleasing about this colored 
branch of the profession. It’s more lucrative, to begin with, 
and then, it always satisfies the customers. The uncolored branch 
is just the reverse—more kicks than cents. I shail never forget 
that bricklayer, who came in when I first started in business. I 
was scrupulously truthful in those days; in fact, 1 was more a 
man of science, and less a man of business. I told him his char- 
acter just as it was and I can’t think it could very well have been 
worse. He was a brutal, cowardly ruffian, without a single re- 
deeming quality. Well, he listened quite patiently to all my ex- 
planations and advice, till the end; and then he stands up, and 
looks at me quite calmly. Says he, ‘“‘So you think there’s a great 
deal of the animal about me, and that I’m very much given te 
fighting and destructiveness; do you?” ‘ Yes,” I replied, ‘it’s 
my unpleasant duty to point out to you your bad qualities, so 
that you may correct and overcome them.” Says he ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose it is a satisfaction to you, when you find a man’s char- 
acter is just as you’ve read it.” Yos, I replied,” ‘it +3 a satis- 
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faction.’’ ‘‘ All right,’”’ says he, and then before I'd any idea 
what he was about, it was ding dong, right and left, hands and 
feet, until every bump in my poor cranium was knocked out of 
shape, and the bump of truthfulness was knocked clean out of 
it, for ever after. Oh, I shall never forget it as long as I live! 
Knocking at door R. BOorrsr lets in GRayY and KATE. 

Gray (to BOTTER).—We should like to have a verbal examin- 
ation of our heads. 

Borr.—Certainly ; pray be seated. 

Gray sits LC and KaTE RC, and BoTrer stands between 

them, behind the table. 

Gray.—Take your bonnet off, Kate. 

KatTr.—No, Tom; you first. 

Gray.—Take off my bonnet first? Why, I haven’t got a 
bonnet. 

KaTE.—No, no ; I mean have your head examined first. 

Bort.—Oh, the ladies first, the ladies first! We always give 
the precedence to the ladies. 

KATE takes off her bonnet and BoTTER proceeds to examine her 
head. 

Botr.—Animal propensities—medium. Moral qualities—well 
developed. So much for the general outline. 

KaTE.— Animal propensities medium, did you say ? you surely 
don’t mean that I’ve got a good share of animal instincts; do 
you? 

GRay (aside).—Yes; I always suspected she was rather low 
in her tastes. 

Bott.—My dear young lady, pray don’t alarm yourself. 
From the general outline of your head, I consider it a remark- 
ably well-balanced head; but, for a head to be well-balanced, it 
is indispensible it should contain a proper proportion of the so- 
called animal propensities, for, without them, one would be de- 
ficient in affection for children, or love for the opposite sex, or in 
firmness to maintain one’s rights against aggression. But, we 
will now go into details. Yes; your head improves upon far- 
ther acquaintance. A very good head, indeed-—a head one dogg 
not meet with every-day. 
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Gray (aside).—Ah! Now he’s beginning to daub on the 
colors. 

BoTt.—Benevolence — large. Conscientiousness — unusually 
large. Firmness—sufiiciently developed. Humor—large. 

GRAY (aside).—That must be bad humor, then. 

Borr.—Other qualitites—well, so, so,-~medium—nothing no- 
ticeable. My dear madam ; I congratulate you and compliment 
you. It is not often I have the pleasure of examining so perfect 
a head. Your disposition may be briefly summed up as 
follows :—A good, a warm-hearted, and highly conscientious 
young lady, of refined tastes, noble aspirations, and elevated feel- 
ings ; a total absence of anything evil or unworthy, and in fact a 
superabundance of generosity, magnanimity, abnegation, heroism, 
aud all those lofty qualities which build up the acme of perfection. 

GRAY (astde).—By Jove! He’s smearing on the colors 
pretty thick. I wonder whether she'll swallow it. 

KaTE (to BoTTer). It 48 surprising! What a wonderful 
ecience ! Do you know, as you were reading my character, it 
seemed as if you could read straight into my heart, and I could 
trace every feeling just as you described it. 

GRAY (aside).—Why, she’s greener than I took her to be. 

Bott. (to KaTr&).—My dear madam; phrenology is an un- 
erring science, and in reading characters, I wouldn’t swerve a 
hairbreadth from the exact truth for any consideration. 

Gray (aside).—Except the consideration of an extra fee. 

Bortr.—lIn some cases, it is my pleasant duty to congratulate 
my clients and encourage them in the practice of their noble pro- 
pensities in others, it is my painful task to point out bad qualities, 
and to admonish my friends to battle against them. 

KaTE.—What a wonderful science! What 4 beautiful science ! 

Bott. (to GRAY).—Now, for your turn, Sir—(begins to examine 
his head.) | 

GRAY (to BoTTER).—Now; read my character just as it is: 
don’t disguise anything, good or bad. 

KaTE.—Oh, he’s certain not to, Tom. See how exactly he 
told my character to a hair’s breadth ! 

Bott. (to GRAY).—I’m afraid, my dear sir, that in your case, 
there will be very little good to disguise, 
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Gray (to KaTsr).—What do you think of that, Kate, for a 
beginning f 

KatTg.—Oh, Tom; that és bad! But it can’t be wrong; 
phrenology is an unerring science, you know. 

Bortt.-—Destructiveness—large. Covetousness—very large. 
Cautiousness—very large indeed. Benevolence and veneration 
—totally wanting. Secretiveness—large. Gustativeness—large 
Constancy—an absolute sinking. 

KatTEe.—Oh, Tom! 

Bott. (to Gray).—AsI told you; I never, on any consider- 
ation, deviate from the exact truth. But unless you wish me to 
continue, I would much rather leave off here, and draw a veil 
over the details. 

Gray.—QOh, no! I would sooner hear all, while we are about 
it. 

Bort. — Well then, sir, I am very sorry to inform you, that I 
only remember to have seen one head so bad before and that was 
the head of a man who was hanged for poisoning half a dozen 
relatives, including his own father and mother. 

KaTE.—Oh, Tom! 

Borr.—From your head, sir, I read that you have a morbid 
craving after murder and bloodshed, and that your inordinately 
large covetousness might, at any moment, lead you to the com- 
mission of crime. However, your cautiousness being large also, 
your cowardice alone might act as some restraint, for veneration 
and benevolence, religion and kindness, are all unknown to you. 
On the other hand, your secretiveness is so great, that it would 
cause you to resort to cunning underhand devices, for the com- 
mission of villainies without danger to yourself, or antagonism 
to your natural cowardice. 

KatTr.—Oh, Tom! Tom! 

Botr.—After these graver evil propensities, it seems trivial to 
refer to your largely developed gustativeness, which would induce 
you to spend your ill-gotten wealth in gluttony aud drunkenness. 

Kate.—Oh, Tom! Tom! 

Botr.—Or to your total deficiency of constancy, which would 
render you incapable of any real affection, and would lead you 
into nothing but immorality, debauchery and profligacy. 
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KaTE.—Oh, Tom ! This is dreadful ! dreadful ! 

GRAY (rising).—Well, sir; I’m very much obliged to you, 
I’m sure, for the plain and uncolored insight you've given me in- 
to my own character. Thank you very kindly sir. Allow me to 
hand you your small fee (gives money). (To KaTE)—And now I 
think it’s almost time, we made a move, or we'll be too late for 
the theatre. 

KATE (rising and putting on her bonnet).—I’m not going 
with you, Tom. 

Gray-—What ? 

KaTr.—It’s no good ; I’m not going with you, I wouldn't trust 
myself with you. It’s been a scandalous case of imposition all 
along. (Zv Botr.)—But I’m very grateful to you, sir, for un- 
masking his real character, while it was still in time. Good after- 


noon, sir. { Exit R. 
GRAY (following her.)—Oh, I say! She’ll have to give Vack 
that ring before we part company. [Laxit R. 


Borr.—Yes, covetousness is his ruling propensity ! There’s no 
coloring whatever about the character I gave him, for a more 
contemptible, double-faced, sneaking cur, I don’t think I ever set 
eyes upon. Why he’s even worse than that brute ofa bricklayer. 
How ever a nice girl, like that Kate, could tolerate him, I can’t 
conceive. And she és a nice girl, and no mistake about it. As 
for my reading of her character, I didn’t even varnish it. She’s 
the brightest, noblest, best-tempered, lovingest pet of a girl I’ve 
ever met in all my life. A perfect duck! Just the sort of girl I’ve 
been dreaming about. And the idea of that worthless scamp 
getting hold of her—it’s positively monstrous! I don’t know 
whether my organ of jealousy is getting the better of my bump 
of justice, but I quite hate the fellow. Sometimes my profession 
goes a little against the grain. When I cement a courtship be- 
tween a couple I know to be thoroughly unsuited, I feel a twinge 
of conscience, but when I’ve been the means of parting a deceit- 
ful selfish fellow like that, from a sweet, darling, confiding girl 
like Kate Mercer, I feel as if I’d performed a public duty. I can’t 
help thinking about that Kate. She’s a perfect gem, a perfect 
angel. I wonder if I shall ever see her again.—(Knocking at 
door R, he lets in KATE.) 
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Bott.—Oh, my dear madam! That brute has not been at. 
tacking you, I hope. If he has; by Jove, you’ve come to the 
right place for a protector ! 

KaTg.—Oh, no! I parted with him at the door, without ex- 
changing half-a-dozen words. He had the meanness to demand 
back a paltry ring he had given me; and I threw it at him with 
contempt, and parted from him for ever. No; what I’ve come 
back for is this—I’m quite enraptured with phrenology, so I want 
to know, if you could give me a course of instruction in the 
science, and what would be your terms ? 

Bott.—My dear madam. Pray don’t talk about terms. I 
shall be delighted ! delighted ! . 

KaTg.—But I am already considerably your debtor, and I 
couldn’t think of abusing your kindness. 

Bort.—Oh! don’t talk about kindness, I beg of you. In any 
way that I can serve you, command me to the uttermost. 

KATE.—But, to what am I to attribute this very kind interest? 

Bott.—My dear Kate... 

Kats.—Sir? 

Bort.—Pardon me, I have allowed my feelings to master me, 
You will think that I am bold, that I am forward, but, believe me, 
I would not offend you for the world—(he takes her hand) —but I 
am impulsive, and cannot restrain my feelings. In you, my dear 
girl, I have found the beau-ideal of perfection I had been seeking 
so long ; in you I have found united every quality which I most 
prize ina woman. From the first moment I beheld you, I was 
impressed in a manner I cannot describe. 

KaTE.—Oh, Mr. Botter! 

Bort.— Only tell me, that I do not strike you with repugnance, 
that there is room for hope, and then all my future life shall be 
spent in winning the sweet smiles of those dear eyes. 

KATE.—Oh, really, Mr. Botter. 

Bott.—Oh, turn not away, dear Kate; look at me once more. 

Kate.—Oh, Mr. Botter! You must be joking. 

Bort.—No, my dearest, I never spoke more seriously in all my 
life. 

Kate (turning towards him).—You will think me a strange 
girl, but... 
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Botrr.— Well ! 

KatTe.—Well, but are you sure you are not trifling with my 
feelings ? 

Borr.—By all that’s sacred and solemn! So help me, Kate 
(kisses her suddenly). 

KATE (freeing herself from him).—Mr. Botter! I’m surprised 
at you! 

Borr. —It was only a solemn form of oath. You’re not of- 
fended, I hope. 

KATE.—Well, I don’t know; I think I ought tobe. Hark! 
There’s Tom’s step on the stairs! Oh, dear me! Perhaps he has 
come to murder me !—(clings to BOTTER who supports her in 
his arms). 

Botr.—My dear Kate; fear nothing. You have now a pro- 
tector, who will lay down his life for you, if needs be. 

Knocking at door R. 

KaTE.—Oh; if he were to.murder you! Oh, how dreadful ! 

Bott.—There is nothing to fear. Get behind that screen, and 
it will be all right—(She gets behind screen L.) 

Bort. (aside).—The dear girl showed anxiety for my safety : I 
see there is room for hope. 

Knocking at door R. He lets in Gray. 

Gray.—You must have thought I left very unceremoniously 
just now, but I didn’t care about losing my ring. 

KATE peeps over the screen. 

Bort. (to Gray).—Sh—— ! 

Gray.—There’s no Sh——about it. That ring cost me two 
dollars, and its too good to lose. 

Bort. —Well, changing the subject, in what way can I serve 

ou. 

i Gray.—Well, in the first place, I ought to thank you for free- 
ing me from that Kate Mercer, for I was heartily tired of her. 

Bort.—Sh——! Never mind about that. Is there anything 
else? 

Gray.—Yes; I want to bring Miss Milnes here. She’s a 
proper sort of girl, she is, make no mistake about it, I’ve no 
fear at all about her phrenology. 

Bott.—Then why do you want to bring her? 
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GRay.—Why, when you come to examine my head again, I 
want you to paint my coloring right gorgeously. By the by, if 
I’m not mistaken that ring will fit Miss Milnes without any al- 
tering. 

KaTE (to GRAY, and springing out from screen).—I can bear 
it no longer! You are even more contemptible than Mr. Botter 
described you. You’re a vile, deceitful, fickle wretch ! 

Gray (to Kate, menacingly).— If you dare to talk to me like 
that... 

Bott. (to Gray).—Sir! Be careful what you're about ! 
Kate has found a protector in me, and if you dare to raise a fin- 
ger against her... 

GRAY (slinking back).—Well; I—I-—I only meant to say... 

KATE (taking BoTTER’S arm). Come, my dear Mr. Botter; 
take no notice of him ; he’s not worth quarreling with. 

GRAY (to KaTE).—Oh ! that’s the game, is it? You’ve soon 
found a protector; you needn’t call me fickle. 

Bort.—After all; I’m sure I don’t know what we’ve all got 
to quarrel about. (Zo Gray)—You wanted to get free from 
Kate, so you’ve gut what you wanted. 

Gray.—Yes, as far as that’s concerned, Zam quite satisfied. 

KatTs.— And I’ve got a much nicer sweetheart, so I’m sure I 
ought to be satisfied. 

Botr.—And I know that J am satisfied; (advancing with 
KaTE)—s0 if only our kind friends in the front are satisfied too, 
I think we are ‘‘ SATISFIED ALL ROUND.” 


Gray R. Borrer and Kate BL 
CURTALN. 
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A BUDGET OF BLUNDERS. 


A DIALOGUE FOR THREE MALES. 


CHARACTERS. 


AROCHY ASPEN, 
FRANK TREMOR, 
FERRET, @ Detective. 


Amateur Sportsmen. 


SCENE.— Waiting room at a Long Island railway station. 
Enter Ancuy hurriedly, R. 


AkcHY.—The next train for New York starts in half an hour. 
How nervous I am, to be sure—not a surprising thing, when one 
has been the means of causing the death ofa fellow creature. 
Oh, my poor nerves. Why, oh why, did Jones insist upon me 
trying my hand at shooting woodcock! When away from the 
majority of the company, I tried my hand—but alas, I did not 
shoot a bird. Poor Tremor! to think that you, my best friend. 
should have been the one to receive the contents of the barrel. 
Immediately upon hearing his cry of pain—of mortal agony—the 
vision of a court, judge, jury, gallows and hangman, came be. 
fore my eyes. Acting upon impulse, I turned and fled; hearing 
as I did so, a gun fired, which caused me to give a terrified 
shriek. It was quite an accident my shooting Frank Tremor, 
and perhaps they would acquit me, but then——(steps)——ah, 
some one comes. If I amseen, my face will be my own accuser. 
Where can I hide! Ah, in here! (katt, L. 

Enter, R. 


FERRET.—No one about at present. The train for New York 
starts in twenty minutes. If they endeavor to leave here by 
that train, I shall nab them nicely. Tom Ferret is not the de- 
tective to be easily balked of his prey. JI came down here from 
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main office in search of a couple of criminals, wanted on a charge 
of murder. According to information received, they are in the 
neighborhood. It may have been a hoax to put us on the wrong 
scent, and it may be correct information. If they are here, I'll 
run em’ down, or my name aint Tom Ferret. I’ll go and make 
a few enquiries at those cottages, at the end of yonder lane. 
(Exit, L. 
Enter ARCHY cautiously, L. 

ArcHy.—I am done for! I couldn’t hear all he said, but I 
heard enough to convince me that he is after me. I heard him 
mention the word—murder—that was quite enough. I didn’t try 
to hear more. Perhaps I had better give myxelf up to this gen- 
tleman, and save him further trouble. How quickly they have 
put the detectives on the scent. I wonder if they would believe 
in my innocence. Poor Tremor! He knows his old friend Archy 
Aspen did not intend to kill him. It was a bad day’s work for 
both of us when we accepted the invitation of Jones to come 
down for afew days’ shooting. A few minutes’ shooting has 
proved quite enough for me—and for Tremor too. Ah, I hear 
footsteps—the detective again perhaps. Shall I give myself up 
or try to escape. I’ll back to my hiding place, and think about 
it; but I won't listen at all this time, for I don’t like to hear any- 
thing unpleasant about myself. [Eaxit, L. 

Enter FRANK TREMOR, terrified, R. 


TREMOR.—Dear me! Iam quite out of breath. I thought I 
should have missed the train, now I find it doesn’t leave here for 
another quarter of an hour. I must try to get into it unobserved, 
get to the city, pack up a few things, and then fly the country. 
Who would ever have thought that I, Frank Tremor, would ever 
have been guilty of shooting a friend. Poor Archy! He would 
have been alive and well at this moment, if Jones had not put 
that horrid gun into my hands telling me to take good aim. My 
friend Aspen and myself, not being used to firearms, and wishing 
to practice alone, got apart from the rest of the party, before we 
attempted to shoot anything. It seemed to me that we both 
fired together—an instant after I heard acry of pain from Archy, 
then all was quiet. I gave a cry of terror myself, when I real- 
ized that I had shot my friend, instead of bringing down a bird. 
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I wonder if I shall swing for it. I cannot prove that it was an 
accident. Dear me, how I tremble! I think it will be best to 
fly the country. Ah, Archy, when we accepted Jones's invita- 
tion to come here for a short holiday, I little thought I should be 
the means of killing my friend. (Steps.) Ah, who comes? Keep 
still, my heart. 

Enter FERR:&T, KR. 

FERRET (aside).—Ah, who’s this ? 

TREM. (astde).—I hope my looks won’t betray me. 

FERRET (aside).—I’ll interrogate him. (Aloud, taking news- 
paper from pocket and seating himself.) Going to the city, sir? 

TrEM.— Yes——er——that is, perhaps,——I should say——no! 
" FERRET (aside).—He seems confused. (Aloud.) Have you 
heard of the horrible murder, sir f 

TREM.—Mur—mur—murder? (Astde.) Fancy them getting it 
into the papers so soon. 

FERRET—Yes, sir; murder. According to this account the 
murderers have got away. 

TREM.—Indeed——what a good job——I mean what a—a— 
what a pity. 

FERRET (aside).—He does not seem to relish the subject. 
Surely I haven’t caught one of my men soeasily. I'll just put a 
straight question to him, and wutch his face. 

TREM. (astde).—I’m as good as hung—I know I am. I can’t 
even answer & question without a quiver in the voice, and a shak- 
ing at the knees. 

FERRET—I say, Mister 

TREM.—Sir ! 

FERRET (looking him straight in the face).—I suppose you won't 
mind giving me a civil answer, to a civil question? 

TREM.—Oh, no—n—n—not at t- -t—t—all. (Aside.) I wish he 
wouldn’t look at me like that. 

FERRET.—Then——do you know anything of this murder f 

TREM.—Me? Oh, no, sir; it wasn’t me. What a question to 
ask a stranger. | 

FERRET.— Well, you see, it’s just the sort of question we should 
ask a stranger, for we could hardly put such a question to a friend, 
could wef 
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TREM.—Well really, I don’t see why you couldn’t just as well 
go and ask a friend that question, as staying here, asking me. 

FERRET (aside).—It strikes me very forcibly this is one of them. 

TREM. (astde).-—I'll endeavor to change the subject, then per- 
haps I shall appear more at my ease. (Aloud.) We are having 
some remarkably fine weather, sir? 

FERRET. —Yes, we areindeed. Fine weather for shooting ! 

TREM. (aside).—Ah! then he knows me. I wonder who he is. 
May I have the honor of knowing who you are, sir? 

FERRET.—Well, I have too many names to mention at once, so 
perhaps I had better tell you my profession. It may satisfy your 
curiosity, as much as knowing my name would. Iam one of 
those gentlemen known as-—detectives. 

TREM. (collapsing).—I thought so. 

FERRET (aside).—This is one of them, sure enough. I'll go 
and place officers round the place, so that he can’t escape, keep a 
good watch, then perhaps I shall find the whereabouts of the other 
gentleman. If I arrest him now the other may getaway ; while 
I leave him here, his accomplice may join him, not knowing a 
detective has been conversing with his pal. (Aloud, going.) We 
shall meet again. 

TREM.—Shall we ? 

FERRET.—Yes; I shall return here shortly. 

TREM.—Not if inconvenient for you to do so, I beg. 

FERRET.—I never study my own convenience when engaged in 
looking after some one in whom I have taken an interest. You 
understand. - (Exit, R. 

. Trem.—Yes; I think I understand; but then, I have com- 

mitted no crime. It was an accident; but can I prove it to have 

been an accident. Really,I think I had better endeavor to escape 

at once. There's 4 little passage here on the left, I wonder where 

it leads. I’ll see. | [ Exit, L. 
Enter ARCHY cautiously, R. 

Arcuy.—No one here I heard voices a few moments 
ago. Iheard murder mentioned. I knew they were speaking 
of me, soI put my fingers in my ears, not wishing to hear the 
relation of the terrible deed, I have determined to give myself 
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up——lI may be able to prove it was an accident—whether or no, 
I cannot go about with a murder on my conscience. 
Enter FERRET, L. 

FERRET.—I have soon returned, you see. Why, you are not 
the man I left here a moment ago. . 

ArcHY.—Am I not? 

FERRET.— You are not the man I was about to arrest on a 
criminal charge? 

ArcHy.—Ah, then you are the detective. Iam afraid I am 
the man. 

FERRET (astde).—Strange! very strange. (Aloud.) Oh, in- 
deed, do you know anything of that recent murder, then ? 

ARCcHY.— Well, I—er—you see—I certainly—but then, it was 
purely an accident. 

FERRET. What was purely an accident? 

ARcHY.—Why the——you know, do you not? 

FERRET.—Not so well as you do, I reckon. 

Arcny.— You may arrest me, Mr. Detective, I’ll make a con- 
fession later on. 

FERRET (astde).—This may be a ruse to enable the other fel- 
low to escape. I'll go and tell the officers to be extra vigilant. 
(Aloud.) Whoever you are, sir, it will be of no use you trying to 
get from here. The place is surrounded by officers. I thought 
you might like to know that. 

Arcuy.— Oh, thank you, I am greatly obliged. [zit FerRErT, L. 
Escape? I haven't the nerve for attempting such a daring 
thing. Ah, Tremor, Tremor! Poor, poor Tremor! 

Enter TREmMor, L. 

TreM.— Who calls Tremor ah, Archy is that. really you? 

ARcHY.—What, Tremor—Frank Tremor—my best friend, did 
I not kill you alter all. 

TrEM.— Kill me? no indeed. I thought I had killed you. 

ARcHY.—I assure you, Frank, you did nosuch thing. But 
what brought you here? 

TreM.—I was fleeing from justice. And you? 

ArcHy.—Oh, I was endeavoring to escape. 

TvEM.—But when I fired, surely I heard a cry.of mortal agony 
escaping from your lips? 
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AROHY,—No, you did not. That was the cry I gave, upon 
imagining I heard your cry of pain, which followed the firing of 
my gun. But tell me (steps). 

TREM.—Hush, some one approaches. 

ArcHy.—Then follow me; in yonder room we can talk with- 
out interruption. The door has a bolt inside. Follow, softly, 
Tremor, softly. [ Exeunt both on tiptoe, BR. 

Enter Freret, L., with telegram. 

Frrrer.—Gone again—they cannot have escaped. No mat- 
ter, if they have, so far as I am at present concerned, for I have 
just received this telegram from Central office, saying that the 
persons I came after have been arrested in quite an opposite di- 
rection to that they were suppused to have taken ; so the gen- 
tlemen I met here, are not the criminals after all. Then, who 
can they be? They seemed terribly frightened, there is some 
mystery. 


Enter TREMOR, and ARCHY. 

ARrcuy.—Ah, Mr. Detective! By-the-bye, I shall not make 
the confession I promised, for I find I did not kill this gentle- 
man after all. You can see he is not dead, can you not? 

FERRET.—Yes; I can see that. 

Trem.—And, Mr. Detective, you will not have the satisfac- 
tion of arresting me either; for, as you see, my friend here is 
alive and well. 

FERRET.—Gentlemen, I have no desire, at present, to arrest 
either of you; for I have just received intelligence that the men 
I mistook you gentlemen for have been arrested elsewhere. But 
I fail to understand your remarks. 

ARCHY.— Well, you must know I thought I had shot my 
friend here, and he thought he had rendered me the same service. 

FERRET.—Oh. (Aside.) Nice lot these. (Aloud.) I am sitill 
rather at a loss, gentlemen. 

TrREM.—If you care to know more, dine with us to-day, and 
we will explain everything. 

FERRET.—I have no objection, sir, either to receiving the in- 
formation or the dinner. 

ArcHy.—-But you must keep secret anything we may tell you. 
(Aside to TREMOR) Mustn’t let Jones or his friends know of this 
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TREM. (aside to ARCHY).—Certainly not ; we’ll buy some wood- 
cock in the city, take them home, and—well—we shot them of 
course. 

FERRET,-—Never fear, gentlemen, I can keep a secret. 

TREM.—That’s all right old fellow, and at dinner we’ll have a 
jolly good time laughing over our little ‘‘ BupagtT oF BLUNDERS.” 


CURTAIN. 


MY WIFE'S MOTHER. 


A DIALOGUE FOR ONE MALE AND TWO FEMALES. 


CHARACTERS. 


CHARLES DUDLEY. 
KATE DUDLEY, his Wife. 
Mrs. TEMPLE, his Mother-in-Law. 


SCEN B.—An Apartment. Enter CHARLES and Katr, L. 

Cuas.—It’s of no use, Kate, I can never consent to such a 
plan. 

KATE.—But you must. 

Cuas.—Must? Is this the way to speak to your husband, Kate ? 
Must ? 

KatTsr.—Yes, dear, you must. 

CuHas.—Must have your mother to live with us, when I have 
no wish that such an event should come to pass? 

Karr. —Certainly you must. 

CuHas.—No Kate—no. During the marriage ceremony, & man. 
certainly vows to love, honor, and 

KATE (tnterrupting).— And obey 

CHas.—No to love, honor, and cherish his wife; but I 
am not aware that he vows to love, honor, and cherish his mother- 
in-law, too. 
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KaTx.—Perhaps he does not; but it is*generally a perfectly 
understood thing that he should do so. 

CHAs.—What ! love, honor, and cherish his wife’s mother? 

KaATE.—Yes and obey her too. 

CHAs.—I was not aware of that; otherwise, I should have 
taken a month or two to have considered the question. 

KATE.—But Ma is such an amiable person. 

CHAS. (aside).— Who ever heard of an amiable mother-in-law. 

KaTsg.—Ma has such an even temper, dear—just like mine. 

CHAs.—How odd. 

KATE.—And you know she will be here soon; so drive those 
black looks from your face, and prepare to welcome her with open 
arms, as an obedient son-in-law should do. 

Cuas.—I am not an obedient son-in-law——-and never shall be. 
If your mother takes up her abode here, she will have to obey 
me, as you do. 

Katr.—As I do? 

Cuas.— Yes; as—you—do. 

KaTe.—<As I dof 

CHAas.—As you do—er—sometimes, I was going to say, dear. 
But it’s really very unreasonable of you, to expect me to be full of 
joy, at the thought of a person I have never seen coming to live 
with us. Now, had I seen your mother before our marriage —— 

Katx.—It was impossible, as you know. At the time of our 
wedding, she was attending a sick brother, at his home in the 
country. You would not have our marriage delayed——she could 
not leave her brother—— 

Cuas.—And to make up for her absence then, she is coming to 
live with us now. 

KaTs.— Yes, dear; ma prefers living in the city. 

Cuas.— What a lifeI shall lead. I know what mothers-in-law 
are. 

KaTE.—But you have no mother of your own. 

CHAs.-—That is no reason why J should have one of yours. 

KaTE.—One of mine? I haven’t more than one mother, dear! 
But come now, you must look: upon her expected arrival with 
more cheerfulness. 

Cm4s.—I eannot. 
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KaTE.— You must, Charles. 

Cuas.—Kate—I am not a slave, to obey all your commands. 
I am willing to confess there are many things you can make me 
do, but you cannot, and shall not, make me look cheerful, to 
welcome a mother-in-law, as a fixture. [Exit, hastily, L. 

KATE. —Dear me, what a wrong idea he has formed of mother’s 
disposition. She is the most even-tempered, amiable person in 
existence. I should like to punish him for his unreasonable 
behavior. (Pause.) I will, too; that is, if mother will assist me 
in carrying out a plan I have just thought of. (A knock. Enter 
Mrs. TEMPLE, R.) Welcome, my dear mother, welcome. (They 
embrace.) 

Mrs. T.—I thought your husband would have been here to 
welcome me. _ Is he pot at home? 

KATE.—Yes, ma, he is at home; but—but-— 

Mrs. T.—But what, mv child ? 

Katr.—Well, ma; he-—he— 

Mrs. T.—My dear child, what is it? Are you not happy? 

KaTE.—Oh, yes; but (aetde) I cannot tell her of Charley’s 
conduct. (Aloud) Ma, will you do as I tell you? 

Mrs. T.—My dear, you know I always do as my children tell 
me. I have always obeyed my ch'ldven ineverything, and J shall 
not alter my conduct, now I am to live with you. My constant 
de-ire will be to obey you and your husband in everything. 

KATE (aside).--There ; and Charley has abused a person with 
a disposition like that. 

Mrs. T.— What do you wish me to do, my child ? 

KatTe.—Why, ma, I want you, fora short time, to pretend you 
are not my ma. 

Mrs. T.—Good gracious ! for what reason, child ? 

KATE.—Why, ma, (steps) but here comes my huehend, and I 
don't want him to see you, till I have explained to you my plan. 
Cone with me, will you? 

Mrs. T.—Of course I will, dear; if you wish it. 

[ Eauent both. BR. 
Enter CHARLES, L. 

CHA8s.—I suppose I shall have to be civil to Kate’s motber. 

when she arrives, and do everything she tells ine to do; else, ue 
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doubt, the house will be in a state of perpetual liveliness. 
All the married men of my acquaintance complain dreadfully of 
their mothers-in-law, and I don’t expect to find my mother- 
in-law an exception to the rule. I have to wait on Kate, hand 
and foot—I suppose I shall have to wait, hand and foot, on her 
mother too. There, when a fellow marries, he doesn’t know 
what he’s letting himself in for. 
Enter KATE and Mrs. TEMPLE, L. 

Mrs. T. (aside to KaTE).—Very well, my dear; I will do my 
best. 

KaTE.— Charles dear, this lady has called to see some one in 
the house ; but as they are out-—— 

Mrs. T. (aside to KaTr).—But Kate, that is a falsehood. 

KaTE—(aside to Mrs. T.).—No, ma, it is not. They are out 
—of temper. (Aloud to CHARLES.) But as they are out, and 
the lady has come a long distance, I have asked her to take a 
seat here, till their return. 

CuA8.— Quite right, Kate. (Handing chair.) Beseated, madam. 

Mrs. T. (seated).—You are very good. 

KaTE.—Indeed, he is not very good. 

CHas. (aside to KATE).—Kate, don’t talk thus before a 
stranger. 

Kats. —I am very cross with you, Charles; and if I stay, may 
say more than you would like, perhaps ; so I will leave you to 
entertain this lady, for a while. 

CHas.—But, Kate, I—really—I— 

Kats (to Mrs. T.).—You will excuse my absence for a time— 
you will find my husband excellent company. [ Exit. 

Cus. (aside).—Confound it-—-but she seems a very nice old 
lady, so 1 will endeavor to entertain her, during the few minutes 
she will be here. (Aloud.) It is very unpleasant, after coming 
a long distance, to find the people you have come to see are from 
home. . 

Mrs. T.— You mean, to find them out. 

CHas.—Yes. (Aside.) I should have thought finding them 
from home was the same thing. 

Mrs. T.—It is doubly unpleasant, when one has expected a 
warm welcome, upon one’s arrival. 


- 
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Cuas.—Our friends who reside upstairs, did not expect you so 
soon perhaps. 

Mrs. T.— Qh, yes, I was expected; and one would naturally 
expect a son to stay at home to welcome his mother. 

CHas.—Yot are the gentleman’s mother then ? 

Mrs. T.— Yes; that is, his mother-in-law. 

Cuas.—Oh, indeed! (Aside.) How strange, that two people 
in the same house should be expecting a mother-in-law. 

Mrs. T.—My daughter’s husband, I think, dislikes the idea of 
my living with them; but I don’t blame him. 

CHas. (aside.)—She’s not at all unreasonable. 

Mrs. T.-—It will not be long before he will bless the day, when 
his mother-in-law came to live beneath his roof. 

CHas.—You intend to do all you can to please him, then? 

Mrs. T.—Certainly, I do, sir. Many mothers make a great 
mistake ; they endeavor to make their sons-in-law feel they owe 
them allegiance. That, to my mind, is a great mistake. 

CHas.—Quite so. (Aside.) Sensible woman this. 

Mrs. T.—I shall never forget when living with my son-in-law | 
that he is the master of the house; and being the master, I shall 
endeavor to obey him in every reasonable particular. 

CHas. (astde).—What & model mother-in-law. 

Mrs. T.—IfI find him neglected by his wife—men are some- 
times neglected by their wives, you know, sir. 

Cuas.—Yes, madam, they are—sometimes. Often, in fact. 

Mrs. T.—If I find him neglected by his wife, if she fails to 
keep him liberally supplied with home comforts, I shall make it 
my business to quietly atone for my daughter’s negligence, by 
attending to him myself. 

CHAS. (aside).—Oh, for a mother-in-law of this description. 

Mrs. T.—In my opinion, sir, every one has duties to perform. 

CHas.—My opinion exactly. 

Mrs. T.—A husband has his duties. 

CHAS. (astde).—Precious heavy ones, as a rule. 

Mrs. T.—A wife has her duties. 

CHAS. (astde).—Duties seldom performed. 

Mrs. T.—A mother-in-law has her duties. 

CHas.— One of which, I presume, is to rule her son-in-law with 
@ rod of iron. 


4. 
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Mrs. T.—No, indeed! It is her duty to see that her son-in- 
law’s garments are liberally supplied with buttons. 

CHAS. (aside).—Blissful thought. 

Mrs, T.—To see that his latch-key is in his pocket every 
evening before he goes out. 

CHAS. (aside)— What thoughtfulness. 

Mrs. T.—And if he loses one latch-key to immediately supply 
him with another. 

CHA8.—Go on, my dear madam ; the enumeration of such good 
deeds is cheering. 

Mrs. T.— To keep his clothes in constant repair. 

CuHas.—Ah, (Aside) What a lucky dog the fellow is who can 
call this lady by the name of mother-in-law. 

Mrs. T.—To always take his part in al] domestic disputes be- 
tween himself and his wife. 

Cuas.—Oh! stay with me, and be my mother-in-law. 

Mrs. T.—Sir? 

Cuas.—I mean—how I wish I had a mother-in-law after your 
own heart. 

Enter KaTE unseen. 


Mrs. T.—Do you, indeed ? 
Cnas.—I do, madam, I do. 
KaTE (astde).—My plan seems to have succeeded. 
Mrs. T. (to CHas.)—What would you say if I were your wife's 
mother? 
Cuas.—Say? Why (sings) 
‘‘Stay with me, my darling, stay, 
And like a dream this life shall pass away, 
Oh, stay with 
No, I don’t mean that—pardon me, I was carried away by my} 
feelings. But were you my mother-in-law, I should say, stay 
with me for ever—longer if convenient. 
KATE (advancing)—You may say so, Charles; for this lady is 
my mother. (Pause.) 
CHas.— What! and have you both been playing a joke upon me? 
KatTsr.— Yes; to punish you for your unreasonable conduct. 
CHA8.— Well, perhaps I deserved punishment. I always con- 
sider it is only a good tempered person who can carry outa 
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harmless joke successfully. Your mother’s success could not 
have been more complete—so, I suppose, we shall get along 
better than I anticipated ; though I scarcely expect her to do all 
she has said she considers it a mother-in-law’s duty to do. 

Mrs. T.—I will. 

CHas.— What everything ? 

Mrs. T.—Yes, everything ! 

CHas.— Sew on my buttons? 

Mrs. T.—Yes ! 

Cuas.— Keep my clothes repaired ? 

Mrs. T.—Yes ! 

Cuas.—Always provide me with a latch-key ? 

Mrs. T.—Yes! 

Cuas.—And always take my part? 

Mrs. T.—Yes if necessary; but I shall always endeavor to 
keep you both ina good humor. 

KATE.—There Charles—is my mother welcome now? 

Cuas.— Yes dear—as welcome as the—as the—as welcome as 
the —(aside) I want to make an original remark. (aloud) Yes 
Kate, as welcome as the *‘ flowers that bloom in the Spring.”’ 

Mrs. T.—But shall I always be welcome ? 

CHas.—We must put that question to our friends here. (To 
audience.) Will you always give a warm welcome to ‘‘ My Wirr's 
MOTHER’’? 


CURTAIN, 
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AN UNWELCOME INTRUSION. 


A DIALOGUE FOR SIX MALES AND ONE FEMALE. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. PERCIVAL PODDLETON, a retired Merchant. 

WILLIAM WILDOATS, his Nephew. 

HARRY HALLINGTON, an Amateur Wit. 

SAMUEL SEPTIMUS, an Echo. 

ARTHUR ANTONINUS, addicted to Quotation. 

Mrs. Mopp, a Landlady, ‘‘ English, you know” but with an im- 
perfect knowledge of her native tongue. 

PETER, her Servant. 


SCENE.—WILDoaATs’ room in Mrs. Mopp’s establishment ; 
chairs, table, small table, Left; large chest, Right. 
Enter PETER, carrying decanters (containing liquid to imitate 
wine) and glasses on tray. 

PETER. —It says in the copy-book ‘‘ Wine is a mocker,” and I 
think it is too: so Pll put the “ mocker’”’ on the table (puts tray 
on table, L), and improve my mind with a little modern literatoore. 
(Produces book from beneath his vest.) This is where I keeps 
my liberiary. I often always like sometimes occasionally to read 
these books of adventoore; but the old woman doesn’t allow me 
to read them, so I have to keep them dark, then she thinks I 
don’t read them, but don’t I,—oh rawther. (Opens book.) This 
is the most thrilling tale I eversaw. It’s called ‘‘ The Plunderin’ 
Pirates’ Perfidy ; or the Ragman’s Rewenge.”” Now let me see, 
where was I ?-—oh, ere’s the place. (Reads.) The valiant cap- 
tain, headed by his unfaithful crew, rushed upon the deck to 
welcome the marauders. A terrific hand to hand conflict ensued! 
The fight was ragin’ furiously, when a sweet and soft voice from 
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the mast-head, at the bow, near the stern, called out in stento- 
rian toneés—— 

Mrs. Mopp (calling without).—Peter! Peter ! 

PETER. —Oh, my eye! That’s Mrs. Mopp a callin’ after me. 
(Tries to hide the book behind him. Enter Mrs. Mopp, sees 
PETER, takes a large walking stick from the corner. She follows 
PETER round and round the table, brandishing the walking stick 
and speaking the while.) 

Mrs. M.—Ah; so yer ere, are yer? I’ve catcht yer peroosin’ 
that book ag’in, ’ave If Oh, it ain’t no use tryin’ to hide it, 
’cos I can see it behind yer. Come ’ere, yer young jackanapes, 
an I'll give yer a taste o’ this stick. 

PETER.—I’d rawther be excused, Mrs. Mopp. I can do very 
well without it—oh, rawther. 

Mrs. M.—We’ll see whether you can do without it. (Attempts 
to strike PETER with the stick. He runs round the room, throws 
his book on table, crawls under table, dodges round the chairs. 
Mrs. Mopp follows, making wild attempts to strike him. He 
runs out. She does not see him go, but continues running about 
the room, sawing the air with the walking stick, then seizes @ 
chair and beats it with the stick.) 

Mrs. M.-—There—there—there! You’d rather be hexcused, 
would yer? Yer can do without the stick, can yer? Yer'll read 
them vile books, again, will yer? 

(WILL WILDOATS stands in the doorway, watching her.) 

WiLp.—Hallo ! Mrs. Mopp, what are you doing to the chair? 
(Puts his hat on table, L.) 

Mrs. M.—Chair! (Pushes it away). Oh, er—I was, er—I was 
a dustin’ the chair, sir. (Appears exhausted, sits.) 

WIiLp.—Dusting the chair, were you? Oh, I see, 4 patent 
process. It seems easier than rubbing with a cloth ; much easier. 
I suppose the stick is used to get in the corners. 

Mrs. M.—Well, the fac’ is I wasn’t dustin’. That boy Peter. 
’as exag’erated me, an’—— 

WILD. —Exasperated, I suppose you mean. 

Mrs. M.—I said exag’erated. An when you saw mea wol- 
lopin’ the chair I thought T was a wallopin’ ’im. Oh, deary me; 
it’s made me guite fati-gued an’ set my ’art all on a parapet. 
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WILD. —Palpitate, not parapet, Mrs. Mopp. Your vocabulary 
seems to be somewhat disordered. 

Mrs. M.—Oh, no, Mr. Wildoats. I never was troubled with 
that complaint, as yet; hit ain’t my vocality what’s disordered, 
I’m afeared I’m a goin’ to ’avea attack vu’ the spagms, I does. 
Ob, my ! 

WILD.—Now don’t go on in that way, Mrs. Mopp. I expect 
my friends here every moment. As I told you yesterday, I 
want the dinner to be a perfect triumph of culinary art. We dine 
at five; don’t forget; five prompt. 

Mrs. M.—Very well, Mr. Wildoats, it shall be ready on the 
himpulse of the monument. (Réses.) 

WiLp.— Moment, Mrs. Mopp, moment. 

Mrs. M.—I said movumeut! Ah, well, I'll go. (Goes to 
door.) I ’opes as yer'll enjoy yerselves to-night, I does. (Com- 
ing to front again.) I frequent says, Mr. Wildoats, as ’ow we 
allus should enjoy hourselves on the adversary of our birthday— 
devidin’ we feels that way dispoged, an’ why shouldn’t we? 

Winp. —I don’t know of any reason why we should not, if as 
you say, we fecl that way disposed. But you will see that there 
is nothing spoiled in the kitchen, Mrs. Mopp; hadn’t you better 
go down and —— 

Mrs. M.—Mr. Wildoats, I’ll go immejently. (Goes to door.) 

WILD.—Very good, Mrs. Mopp, very good. (Sits.) 

Mrs. M. (coming to front).—An’ I allus remarks, Mr. Wild- 
oats —— 

WILD. (rises).—What, again. Now, Mrs. Mopp, what—— 

Mrs. M.—I say I frequent remarks that what gives me the 
mostiest sausagefatshun at a birthday party is to hear the guests 
a wishin’ the birthdayist the many arppy reforms o’ the day. 
I wishes yer 8 manny hoffen ’arppy reforms o’ this day, I does, 
Mr. Wildoats, an’ I opes that at some not wery distinct time 
yer’ll be werry rich an’ rize to ’igher spears. 

WILpD.—This is all very well, Mrs. Mopp, but really now, he- 
tween ourselves, don’t you think that you had better bring your 
dissertations to a close, and depart at once to the abode of cuok- 
ery? (Siés.) 

Mrs. M.—I’ll go this instinct! Well, I wishes ’yer many 
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“arppy reforms ; many ’arppy reforms. Now, I’m goin’. I say, 
I'm goin’. 

WILp.—Very well! Don’t say you are going, but go / 

Mrs. M.—Mr. Wildoats, I am imvidgible! { Exit. 

WiLp.—And it is quite time you were. When once Mrs. 
Mopp’s tongue is set in motion her fluency of speech is positively 
amazing, for she never knows when to stop. It’s awfully jolly to 
have your pals to dinner; far more enjoyable than studying for 
the Bar. I hate study! In fact I abhor anything that resembles 
work. It’s not because I am lazy—oh, dear no— but I would 
rather be busy doing a good deal of nothing: much rather; un- 
fortanately, I have not my own course to choose. I was left an 
orphan at a very early age, and was taken in tow by my uncle 
Percival, who very kindly promised to pilot me through the dan- 
gers of this busy world. I concurred with my uncle Percival in 
everything he said; declared that I was delighted with the 
cheerful prospect, and expressed my willingness to depart to 
town immediately, if he wished. Uncle Percival did not wish 
for my immediate departure, however, but said I should go the 
following week. The following week arrived, and so did I—in 
town ; took apartments in ‘‘ Mrs. Mopp’s boarding establishment 
for single gentlemen,” and commenced studying slowly—very 
slowly ; in fact, so slowly that I know as mach about law as— 
as Mrs. Mopp knows about the dictionary ! Of course my good 
old Uncle Percival thinks I am advancing wonderfully in my 
studies, and frequently says in his letters that he will come and 
see how I am getting on as soon as he has an opportunity. Now 
I sincerely hope and trust that the opportunity will not present 
itself for a considerable period. Some time in the dim future I 
may be glad to welcome him to these halls; but a visit from him 
at present would be far—very far from gratifying. (Knock at 
door.) Come in! 

Enter PETER. 

PETER.—A couple of gentlemen—two in number—want to see 
you, sir. They say their names are Mr. Samuel Septimus and 
Mr. Larry Haulingaton. Ah! they are coming in now without 
asking. 

Enter SEPTIMUS and HALLINGTON, 
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PETER (aside).—That’s what I call ignorance. Don't they 
think they are swells ?—oh, rawther ! 

HALL. (shaking WILDOATS’ hand).— How are you, old fellow ? 
you see we've taken the liberty to walk in without waiting the 
return of this energetic retainer of yours. I hope I see you well. 
In fact I hope you will never be visible in any other state of 
health ; and as thisis the first time you have reached your 
twenty-second birthday, I have very great pleasure in wishing 
you innumerable felicitous repetitions of the day—very great 
pleasure. 

Wi.p.-—For all these kind wishes accept my most sincere 
thanks. Peter, show Mr. Antoninus in as soon as he arrives. 

PETER.--I can’t very conveniently show him in before he ar- 
rives, sir! — 


WILD.—Get out ! you young dog. [Hxit PETER. 
Srp. (shaking WILDOATS’ hand).—How d’you do, Will, how 
d’ye do? 


HALL.-—The best he can of course. 

Sgp.—Ha, ha, ha! Yes, to be sure. I say, Will, I—I was just 
about to say what our friend Harry has said, but unfortunately 
he had exactly the same idea. You don’t care about hearing it 
repeated, do you? 

WILD.—Oh, dear no; not ai all, Septimus, 

HALL.—What’s that? Not a tall Septimus ? Well, he’s rather 
tall for his height. ; 

Szep.—Ha, ha, ha! Good joke—very good. 

WILp.—Oh I say Harry, don’t stand there joking ; please te 
take a chair. 

HALL. — With pleasure ; I’ll take them all if you wish. 

Sep.—Ha, ha, ha !—very sharp. I—I was just about to make 
the same remark. 

HALL.—You don’t say so. (Knock at door. HALLINGTON and 
SEPTIMUS Sit.) 

Enter PETER, followed by ARTHUR ANTONINUS. 

Peter.—Mr. Arthur Antonineofus has arrived, sir. (Aside.) 
Ain’t that a name?—ob, rawther. 

Witp (to PETER).—Arthur Antoninus you mean. Leave the 
room. (Zeit Perse. 
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ANTONINUS (to WILDOATS).—Do not chide the youth. William 

Shakespeare says— 

What's in a name? that which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet. 
How is it with you '—(Shaking hands with WiLpoaTs)—I wish 
you many happy returns of this your birthday. 

Witp.—Thank you, Antoninus. 

SEP. (rises ; shakes ARTHUR'S hand).—How d’you do, Anton- 
inus?- How d’you do? 

AnT.—I am well, I thank you, Septimus. I did not see you 
sitting there. 

Ssep.—Didnt you, though? My friends tell meI am going 
very thin. Some go so far as to say that I am in a consumption, 
bat I—er- 

HALL.— You decline to believe it ? 

Szgp.—Ha, ha, ha! Yes. Consumption—decline. I see it. 

ANT. (sees HALLINGTON).—What ; do I behold young Harry ? 
(Seizes HALLINGTON’s hand; shakes it warmly. HALLINGTON | 
rises. ) 

Hatu.—Oh, I say! You might be hold-ing Old Harry by the 
way you squeeze my hand. (EHzamines his fingers. ) 

AntT.—And how is it with you, Harry? Art well? 

HanuL.—Moderately so, Mr. A.; how may you B! I hopeI O 
you well; in D’d you look well; don’t E, Will? I don’t think I 
Fer saw him looking better. 

Sep.—Ha, ha, ha! Cleverly arranged. .,0b., ¢., d., 6., f— 
capital—capital. 

HALL,-—Yes they are capital letters, arn’t they ? 

AntT.—To quote the immortal William’s words, thou’rt ‘a 
fellow of infinite jest,” Harry. 

_ §xgp.—I—I, was going to make a first rate joke when you said 

Mr. A., but you put me out through following on so quickly witn 
the other letters. 

HaALL.—Indeed, letters hear it. 

Sep.— When you said Mr. A., I was going to say straw. 

HaLL.—Ex-straw-dinary ! But where’s the joke f 

Szep.—Don’t you see it ?—Hay—Straw. 

HALL, —Eh! (Shakes his head) no; you must be chaf-ing. 
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Wiip.—Oh hang it, Harry, I wish you would have the good 
ness not to make those jokes; sitdown. Antoninus, Septimus, 
take your seats, please. (HALLINGTON, SEPTIMUS, and ANTONI- 
Nus sit around the table C.) 

ANT.— By-the-bye, Harry, I have written an Ode, consisting 
of five hundred lines, in honor of your birthday. (Produces a 
large roll of paper.) I will read them for you. (Rises, unrolls 
the paper.) You remember the ode I composed in honor of 
Charles Hepper’s birthday ? 

WILD.—(is removing the decanters and glasses to table C).— 
Yes, I remember it well, (aside) too well, I don’t want to hear 
another like it. (Aloud.) Iam sure you are very kind, Antoni- 
nus, in putting yourself to so much trouble on my account ; but 
er—yon shall have an opportunity to read your Ode presently. 

Sep.-—Yes; we'll hear it in a while. 

HALL.— Certainly, in a while; not now. (Aside.) It doesn’t 
do to hurry these od(e)ious things. 

ANT. Very well; as you please. But why let the present 
' opportunity pass? (The others applaud him and say— ‘“‘ Bravo! 
Hear, hear! Very good.”) ShallI read my ode now? 

WILD. — Not at present, Antoninus, if you please. 

ANT.—Be’t so. (Siés.) 

Witp.—You will take a glass of wine, Septimus, and you, 
Harry? (Fills four glasses.) 

HaLu.—Of course, wine not f 

SeEp.—Ha, ha, ha! Why not—wine not. Good! I—I was 
just goin’ to make the same joke myself. 

WIip. —Punning again. I do wish you would leave off that 
old habit, Harry. 

HA.tu.—Now I think this habit suits me very well (indicating 
his clothes). Old habit, indeed! Why it is nearly new, and I 
can’t afford to leave it off yet. You know we poor fellows don't 
Walkin’ tour suits as easily as you. 

Sep.—Ha, ha, ha! Bravo—good joke. 

Witp.—I wish you would have the goodness not to make 
jokes, Hurry; you are a complete bore. 

ANT.—-Ha, ha, ha! I cannot help laughing at his jokes, To : 
quote the poet Shakespeare’s words— 
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‘* A merrier man 
Within the limits of becoming mirth 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal.” 
Shall I read my ode, now? 

HAtu.—0O, dear, Antoninus, wait a bit, please ? 

Sep.-—Ha, ha, ha !—good again. 

ANT. (rises and unrolls paper). —Now friends, shall I read my 
ode ? 

WILD.—Presently, Antoninus ; all in good time. 

ANT.—Very well. As you please. (Sits.) 

HALL. (rises).—Gentlemen, let us drink to the health of our 
worthy host, and wish him, once more, many happy returns of 
the day. 

Sep., ANT., HauL.—We wish you many happy returns of this 
day. (They drink and sit.) 

WILD. (rises).—Friends of my bosom, at this moment, one of 
the proudest of my life, — 

HALL.—Hear, hear ! 

WiLp.—I find it is impossible to express in adequate terms my 
thanks for your kind wishes with regard to the length of my stay 
upon this terrestrial globe, and my feelings at this moment over- 
whelm me with emotion, as I reflect upon the earnestness with 
which you have on this occasion drunk my health, and—er— 
drunk my wine! 

AnT.—Shall I read my ode, now? (Rises, unrolls paper.) 

WILD.—Very good, Antuninus. And then it will be time to 
take dinner. 

ANT. (Rises, unrolls paper—clears his voice and reads).—Age, 
age, age, age, age, age, age, age, a—— 

HALL.—Pardon my interruption, but don’t you think that 
sounds monotonous? May I enquire how many times the word 
age is repeated ? 

Ant.—Twenty-two! it is a concise way of stating the age of 
our friend, William. A brilliant idea, is it not ? 

HauLuL.—Very ! pray proceed. 

AXT. (reads).—Age, age, age, a—— 

Enter PETER staggering under the weight of a large portmanteau 
he lets it fall to the floor. The others are startled, and rise 
from their seats. ~~ > =: | 
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PETER.—Phew! Ain't that heavy ?—oh, rawther. 

WILD. (to PETER).—Where the dickens have you got that 
from ? 

PETER.—A gentleman which came in a cab told me to take it 
to your room, sir, so I took it accordin’. He says the cabby has 
over-charged him, an’ ain’t he blowing him up ?— oh, rawther. 

WILp.--Who can it be? (Reads label on the portmanteau.) 
Percival Poddleton, passenger to-——ten thousand thunders! its 
my uncle Percival. (Walks about agitatedly.) 

HaLt.— What's the row, old fellow. Are you training fora 
six days’ walking match ? 

WILD.—Don’t you understand? It’s my uncle Percival. 
(Walks about agitatedly.) If he sees you here I shall be lost. 

HALL.—No you won't; we'll come in search of you. 

WILp.—Oh, Harry, do be serious. My ancle will be upstairs 
in a minute or two, and if be sees you three here he will not 
leave me a cent. 

HALbL.—Never mind; we'll help you to spend it. 

Witp.—Peter, don’t allow that gentleman to come upstairs. 
Tell him that I am —er—busily engaged !—very busily engaged. 
(Exit PETER.) Now, friends, what am I to do? 

ANT.— “Go you and greet him.” Those words are Shake- 
speare’s. 

WILD.—Not I. I know him —you don’t. The fact is my uncle 
must not know you are here. (Points to the door.) That is the 
only way out of this room, and if you go that way he will see 
you coming out; so what’s to be done; I don’t see anything else 
for it but hiding you somewhere. 

HaLu.—aAll right! I’ll get inside the portmanteau. 

WILpD.— Don’t be an ass. 

HALL.—Any port-man-teau escape a storm. 

Wiip.—Here, Septimus, get under this table, quick! (Forces 
Septimus under table L.) 

HALL.—What about the dinner, Will ? 

WILp. —Oh, bother the dinner. 

HaALu.—Dinna forget, as the Scotchman said. 

Sep. (raises the table cloth and looks out).—Ha, ha, ha! Good 
joke. 
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WiLp.—You get under this table, Harry. (Rushes HALLING- 
TON under table C. H. remonstrates.) Keep still, and then you 
will be comfortable. 

HALL. (raises tablecloth and Woks out).—I didn’t come-for- 
table at all. I came for dinner. 

WILp.—Where can I put you, Antoninus? Is there room 
under there, Harry ? 

HaALL.—No; we're quite full inside. 

ANT.— Where must I go? ‘‘ Ob that this too solid flesh would 
melt, thaw, and resolve itself into a dew,’’ as Shakespeare 
observes. 

WILD. (looks round the room; goes to chest, R.).—Here, 
Antoninus, you can get inside my lumber chest! (Opens chest.) 
Do be quick. | 

ANT. (gets in the chest).—You will release me as soon as you 
can ? 

Witp.—Yes of course I will. (Forces him down by the lid. 
ANT. raises the lid again. WILD. pushes it down. They repeat 
this business three or four times. When WILD. gocs away ANT. 
looks out.) 

WILD. (sees glasses, §c.).—I must put these out of my uncle 
Percival’s sight, or there will bea row. (Noise without. WILD. 
puts the glasses and decanters in a corner, and places the port- 
manteau before them ) 

PETER (without).—It ain’t no use, I tell you; you can’t go 
inside that room, sir. 

PODDLETON (without).—Stand out of my way, will you. 

WitLp.—Here he is; what must Ido? Ah, here’s a book. 
(Takes PETER’s book from the table L.) Uncle Percival must find 
me studying. Now friends, keep strict silence, and all will be well. 

Hau. —It’s all very well talking about preserving silence while 
I’m in this pickle, jam-med under a table. 

Sgp.—Ha, ha, ha! Preserve—jam—pickle—very good! 

HaLu,— What, the pickles ? 

Sgp.—-No, the joke. 

WILp.—Be quiet, my uncle is coming. (Noise without. 
WILD. sits, BR. end of table, acts nervously, opens the book on 
the table.) 
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HALL.—All right; good night everybody. I'll draw the cur. 
tains and repose in my novel fuur-post bedstead. (SEP., ANT., 
and HALL disappear. Noise without.) 

Popp (without).—Let me pass. My nephew William would 
not refuse admittance to his uncle Percival. (Enters. Stands 
opposite the chair at L., end of table.) Ah, there you are, 
studying like a good boy. (WILD. rises. Popp. shakes his hand.) 
How are you? I wish you many happy returns of the day, 
William. You see I have not forgotten that it was your birthday, 

Wi.p.—Is that you, Uncle Percival? (HALL. peeps over the 
back of the table.) 

Popp.-—Why, of course it’s me. You did not expect me, I 
know, but you are glad to see me, arn't you? Why of course 
you are. (Puts his umbrella and white hat on the table. Hatt. 
puts the hat on the L chair.) You are always glad to see your 
uncle Percival. (Takes snuff-box from his coat pocket and takes 
a pinch of snuff.) That servant would not let me in, William ; 
he said you were very busy. You did not want to be interrupted 
in your studies, I suppose, and quite right, too. What book are 
you studying now? (Takes the book from the table, fixes his 
double eye-glass, reads.) The Plundering Pirates’ Perfidy, or 
the Ragman’s Revenge! (Sternly.) William, what is the mean- 
ing of this ? 

WILD. (is embarrassed ; aside).—Confound it, that’s Peter's 
book I got hold of! What can Isay? (Aloud.) Well, uncle, 
I—I er-—was not reading the er—Ragman’s Revenge ! You see I 
—er was thinking about something else when I took the book 
up. It isn’t mine, uncle; it belongs to that youth whom you 
saw outside ! 

Popp.— Oh, indeed; and this is the kind of literature that he 
reads, is it? Bah! (Dashes the book on the table. Sits on his 
hat.) Bless me! (Rises quickly, takes his crushed hat from 
chair.) Why, I have sat on my hat! How very careless of me 
to be sure; I thought I had put it on the table. (Puts it on the 
table L. Sees the hats belonging to HAuLL,, ANT., SEP., and 
WILD, on the table.) William, what extravagance is this? One, 
two, three, four hats. Tell your uncle Percival what it means? 

Ant. (looks out; asidc).—-This is worse than a Turkish bath 
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WILD. (aside). —Confound it, I forgot to remove them. (Aloud.} 
Oh, the er—hats, uncle? Yes, of course, they are er--hats! 

Popp.—Precisely, but four hats, William. 

WILD.— Well er—perhaps some of the other lodgers may have 
er—left one of their spare hats in this room some time or other, 
and er— | 

Popp.—You should not allow them to do so, William ; it gives 
the room such an untidy appearance. This is yours, I suppose, 
with your initials inside. I will throw the others out, and then 
the lodgers will know better than leave their hats lying about 
your room. (Goes to door, HALL. raises the tablecloth, seizes 
WILD.’s leg.) 

HALL. (aside to WILD. ).—I say Will, don’t let him throw my 
hat away. (WILD. tries to push him under the table with his 
foot, Sgr. looks out.) 

Srp. (aside to WILD.)—Stop him, Will, I can’t go home with- 
out my hat, you know. 

ANT. (aside to WiLD.).—Hist ! William, save my hat; it is 
the only one I have. (WILD. és bewildered, makes signs to them 
all to be quiet. Popp. is looking out at the door.) 

Popp. —There’s one (throws a hat out). There's two (throws 
another out). There’s three (throws another out. Calls).—Hi, 
boy ! you can take those hats and sell them. 

HALL., Sep., ANT.—Sell them. (They disappear.) 

Popp. (comes to front).—Yes, the marine stores, William. 
(Sits L. end of table, takes a pinch of snuff. WIL. sits R.) 
I suppose my arrival here was quite a pleasant surprise, William, 
was it not? 

WILD. —It was quite unexpected, uncle, I can assure you. 

Popp.—I’ve no doubt it was. I have been transacting a little 
business, and calling on my old friends, or I should have been 
here earlier. 

Hab. (looks out).—Don’t apologise; you are quite soon 
enough. (Knock at door.) 

WILp.—Come in. 

Enter PETER. 


PretTEeR.—Mrs. Mopp says the banquet is ready, and will you 
and the other gentlemen come to the dining-room immediately. 
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Popp.—Banquet!—-gentlemen! William, what does this mean! 

WILD. (aside).—Confound it, fate is against me. (Aloud). 
Banquet, Peter! There is something wrong. Oh, by the way, 
I heard Mr. Rogers, the second floor lodger, speaking about a 
banquet the other day. You had better see him, Peter. 

PETER.—All right, sir. (Aside.) Where’s the other gentle 
men gone? Things look very wrong, don’t they ?—oh, rawther. 

[ Exit. 

Popp. —I’ll go bail that the gentlemen who ordered the banquet 
does not earn his money by the sweat of his brow. His father, 
or uncle, or some other rich relative, provides him with it, and 
therefore, the expenses does not trouble him. Banquet, indeed! 
Bah! I am very glad that you don’t indulge in extravagance of 
this kind, William—very glad indeed. (Takes a pinch of snuff. 
Knock at door.) 

Enter Mrs. Morr; she appears excited. 

Mrs. M.— What's this you say about the bank-et, Mr. Wildoats? 

WILD. (rises hastily—aside to her).—It’s all right; it’s only 
my joking. I'll be duwn presently, Mrs. Mopp. Don’t let this 
gentlemen hear you. (Pushing her gently towards the door.) 

Mrs. M.—It’s past five o’clock, an’ the things will all spile if 
you don’t come at onct. [ Exit. 

Popp.— William, are you deceiving your uncle Percival ? 

WILp.—Do you think I would do so, uncle Percival ? 

Popp.—Forgive me, William ; your uncle Percival was wrong. 
By the bye I am going to stay with you a few days, William. 
I want to see what progress you have made in your studies. 

WItp. (aside).—I am in for it, now. (Aloud.) Studies, did 
you say, uncle? Ah, yes, to be sure! you said you would come 
some time. 

PETER (knocks and enters).—Mre. Mopp says the ducks are 


drying to cinders. 
- WitLp.—And what is that tome? Confound the ducks! 
PETER.—We can’t, sir; they are roasted. [ Ext. 


Popp.—William, I think you are concealing something from 
your uncle. 

SEP. (looks out—aside).—He is; he has concealed three of us, 

WILp. — What have I to conceal, uncle? You know=—— 


| 
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PETEE (knocks and enters).—Please, sir, Mrs. Mopp says the 
‘taters are goin’ as cold as ice. 

WiLp.—Avaunt! (PETER runs out). Did you ever see such 
a tiresome individual as that, uncle? What would you do with 
him ? 

Popp.—Get him discharged, William. 

PETER (peeps in at door).—Please, sir, the salmon is——, 

WILD.—Will you go away? (PETER disappears.) He is only 
doing it to aggravate me, you know. 

Popp.—Get him discharged, William. That is what your 
uncle Percival advises. (Js taking a pinch of snuff.) 

Enter PETER. 

Parer.—Mrs. Mopp says you didn’t ought to keep the—— 

(WILD. rises, throws the book at PETER. PODD. jumps off his 
seat, upsets his snuff-box, and lets the box fall to the floor. 
PETER runs out.) 

Povp.—Bless me, William, how you startled me. I have up- 
set my snuff-box. 

WILp.—You have no need to tell me that, uncle. I can—I 
can——ah! ah ! (sneezes). By Jove, uncle, you take very strong 
snuff. (Srp. sneezes, then HALL. sneezes.) 

ANT. (looks out—aside).-—What is the meaning of this snee— 
snee —sneeszing !—ah ! ah !—(sneezes and disappears. WILD. is 
agitated, PODDLETON looks round in astonishment ; does not see 
ANT.) 

Popp. — William, from whence proceed those mysterious sounds 
of sneezing ? 

Wi1Lp.—Oh, er—I did not tell you about the er—remarkable 
echo that this room has, did I? 

Poop.—No, you did not, William. Is there—(Sgp. and Haut. 
sneeze). Hollo! that ss remarkable; the echo procedes the 
original sound, and seems to come from beneath the table. 

WILD.—Oh, by-the-bye, I forgot the cat, uncle. Mrs. Mopp’s 
cat is suffering from a severe cold through staying too long on the 
tiles at night; and i€ is always sneezing er —sometimes—when it 
sneezes, you know. 

Popp.—Poor thing ; I will take it downstairs to the fire. (Js 
going to raise the tablecloth, WILD. pulls him away.) 
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WILp.—Don't go near it, uncle, or it will bark at you, and then 
you'll have the er— measles-—the hydrophobia—the whooping- 
cough—the er—(aside). Oh, what the dickens am I talking 
about! 

Popp.— William—you are deceiving your uncle Percival. 

WILD. —Now, uncle— 

Popp.—Tut, tut! we shall see (looks under the table). Ah! 
so this is the cat, isit? (Pulls HALL. out by the coat tails.) 
And pray, sir, who are you? 

HatLL.—A member of the society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. I shall summon you for cat-ching and dragging me 
by my tail. 

Sep.—Ha, ba, ha! Good. 

WILD. (aside to Haut. ).—Listen to that goose laughing. It’s 
all over with me now. (Stts.) 

Pupp,—Is that another cat, William? (Pulls Sep. out.) Well, 
sir, who are you? 

Hatt. (aside to Sep., behind PoDDLETON).—GoO on, say some- 
thing. 

Sep.—Something ! 

Popp.— Undoubtedly ; you look like soning: 

HALL.— He’s an ass, that’s what he is. 

ANT. (gets out of ohest).—As the others are discovered, I may 
as well reveal myself.. 

Popp. (sees ANT., starts back in amazement).—What still 
another? Arethere many more? William, why are these young 
men concealed in your room? 

WILD. (aside).—I shall have to make a clean breast of it; so 
here goes (rises). Uncle Percival, I became acquainted with 
these young gentlemen some time ago, and this being my birth- 
day, I invited them here to dine with me and spend a jolly 
evening ! but your arrival upset our plans and made it necessary 
that my guests should submit to an ignominious concealment. 
You know what followed, and now I await my sentence. 

Popp.—It is you then who ordered the banquet to be pre- 
pared? I see it all. 

HAutL.—I don’t ; but I can smell it. 

Popp.—This is tremendous extravagance! William, you have 
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been guilty of a base piece of ingratitude towards your uncle 
Percival. You have done many things in opposition to his wishes, 
therefore you must abide by the consequences. I will not intrude 
any longer, William, but will leave you with your companions. 
(Puts his crushed hat on, takes his umbrella.) May I ask where 
—ah ! there it is. (Takes portmanteau. Sees decanter and 
glasses.) What! have you been drinking, too? Shame, William, 
shame. Did I not always warn you to avoid intoxicating drinks? 
O, the degeneracy of the youths of this age! But enough of 
this ; I will depart. From this time forward, William, you and 
your uncle Percival are strangers. (Is going out.) 

WiLp.—Stay! Hear me before you go. 

HALL. (to PODDLETON).—Yes, of course; take a chait and 
listen. (Popp. comes to front, HALL. takes his hat off his head, 
Sep. takes his umbrella, ANT. takes his portmanteau, HALL. 
places him in achair. Ponb. quietly submits.)—Now, you look 
comfortable. Proceed, Will. 

WiLp.—Is it reasonable of you, uncle Percival, after having 
brought me up in the indulgent manner that you have done, to 
expect me to forsake my pleasures and give my mind to diligent 
study all in a moment, as it were? You sent me away from all 
my friends, and forbade me the acquaintance of any young men 
in the city. In short, you wished me, who had hitherto led a life 
of enjoyment, to live in solitude, like a ridiculous hermit or re- 
clIuse, or something of that sort. Again, I ask, was this reason- 
able? (PODDLETON appears to be meditating.) 

AnvT.—In my bumble opinion I think it is very unreasonable. 

HA.LL.—I consider it unjust in the extreme. 

SgEp. —I was just going to say the same thing. 

Ant. (to PODDLETON).—Would you be so cruel as to disown 
your nephew for trying to spend *. cheerful hour with his friends? 
Shakespeare says— 


‘‘With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ; 

Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 

Sleep when he wakes; and creep into the jaundice 

By being peevish? ”’ 
Come, do not be unreasonable, Mr. Poddleton. ‘‘Pray you 
forget and forgive,” as the immortal bard observes, 
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Enter PETER unobserved, picks his book up, and sits reading in 


a corner. 
Popp. (rises).—Are you young gentlemen really anxious that 
I should pardon my nephew ? 


Sep., HALL., ANT.—We are. 

Popp.—And would you willingly sacrifice one of your pleasures 
that his pardon might be obtained. 

Sep., HALL., ANT.—We would. 

Popp.—Then listen. I will forgive my nephew on condition 
that you and he, from this time forward, shun and abstain from 
intoxicating drinks of any kind as if they were noxious reptiles 
that it is our duty to extirpate. Now what say you? 

HaLut.—Well, er—you must understand that we are not 
habitual drunkards—far from it—we only take a little in mod- 
eration. 

Popp.— Bah! J wouldn’t give a fig for a moderater. Come, I 
await your answer. (The others appear to be conversing together). 
What say vou? Do you agree to my conditions? 

Ha..., Srp., Ant.-- We do unanimously. 

Popp.— William, your band. (Shakes hands with WILDOATS.) 
You have my forgiveness. 

Ant. —‘‘ Be blessed for making up this peace.”” Shakespeare. 

Popp. (shakes hands with all).—I am overjoyed at having won 
a few more over to the temperance cause. [I'll take a pinch of 
snuff. (Feels in his vest pocket for the box.) No I won't. I 
haven't got any. 

HALL.—Don’t mention snuff, please. The thoughts of it’s 
*nough to make me sneeze. 

Srp.—Ha, ha, ha! You're at it again. 

Enter Mrs. Mopp. 

Mrs. M.—Where is that Peter gone, I wonder? (Sees him.) 
What! air yer readin’ of that book again? 

PETER.—Ain’t I just ?—oh, rawther. (Mrs. Mopr pursues him 
round the room. He runs out.) 

WinLp.— Mrs. Mopp! 

Mrs. M.—Sir! Excuge my comin’ ’ere hin this rude way, Mr. 
Wildoats, bat yer knows the cause, and as [—— 

Wiup. ~ All right, Mrs. Mopp. I wanted to tell you that wa 
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should be down to dinner directly, so you will oblige by having 
every thing ready. 

Mrs. M.—I is very pleaged to hear it, Tis. In fac’? I—— 

Winbp.—Certainly, Mrs. Mopp; but don’t lose any time. 
(Pushes her towards the door gently. Exit Mrs. M. You will 
join us, uncle, will you not? 

Popp.—With the greatest pleasure, William ; but shall I be in 
the way ? 

WILD. —Not at all, uncle. I really don’t think our party would 
have been complete without you. (Addressing the audience.) 
What say you, friends? Has my Uncle Percival’s visit pleased 
you ? There—don’t all speak at once. I see very plainly we 
are not an UNWELCOME INTRUSION. 


CURTAIN. 


A SPLENDID BEAU. 


CHARACTERS. 


Lizzie, a fashionable young lady. 
FRED, a fashionable young gent. 


SCENE.—Stage arranged as a reception-room. 


Lizz1E (reclining languidly on a sofa, fanning ; takes out 
watch).—Fred will be here to the minute. He is always punctual. 
Hist ! he is coming even before (arranges skirts, shifts position). 
Oh dear! how very particular men are before they become 
husbands. 

Enter FRep. 

Frep (approaches Lizzie who rises to meet him; takes both 
her hands in his own).—I am delighted dear Lizzie to find you 
alone. How charming you look! 

L1zz1E.—Do cease your foolish flattery and be seated. (They 
sot-—F RED takes off hat and gloves.) 
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Frep.—Lizsie, you must have read my heart long ago, and 
must know how I love you. 

Lizz1z.— Yes, you have been very attentive, Fred, (toys with 
fan). 

FRED. —Attentive! That is not the word,—devoted. 

Lizziz.—Very well, you have been devoted. 

FRED. —Don’t talk so coldly. You know I love you, Lizzie; and 
now, answer me one question. 

L1zz1z.— What is the question 

FrEpD.—You know well enough,—pretending ignorance, eh? 
It is this, —will you be my wife? 

LIZZIE (screams slightly).—Your wife? Of all things—No! 
nor the wife of any other man. 

FRED (starts back).—What do you mean? 

Lizz1g (ratses brow).—Just what I say. I have two married 
sisters. 

Frep.— Yes, I know; Mrs. Bright and Mrs. Morgan, and they 
have good husbands, I’m sure. 

Li1zz1g.—So people say; but I wouldn't like to stand in their 
shoes—not I ! 

FRED (amazed).—Lizzie ! 

LIZZIE (mimics FRED).—Fred! Indeed I wouldn’t be in Lucy's 
or Hattie’s shoes for a good deal, that’s all! 

FrED.— You astonish me, Lizzie; on my honor you do. 

Lizzik (brightens ; looks in FRED’s face).—Look here, I have 
had this winter at least two dozen sleigh rides; thanks to my 
gentlemen friends—including you. 

FRED (aside).—Yes, by dogs! and the bills not yet paid (to 
Lizz1z). Well! Go on— 

112zz18.—How many rides have my sisters enjoyed! Not the 
shadow of one. Such pretty girls, too, were Lucy and Hattie,— 
and received so much attention. 

FreED.—But, Lizzie, this has— 

L1zz1k. —Please do not interrupt me, Fred, I am fond of the 
theatre, and like concerts, and parties, and I shouldn't like at all, 
were I married, to be told when I wanted to go, that times were 
hard and my husband couldn’t afford it, and find out afterwards 
he had sneaked off alone to some such place— 
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FRED.—O no! Lizzie, I'll swear— 

LIZZIE (ignores FrRED).—And then, once in a dog’s age, if he 
did condescend to go with me, leave me to pick my way along 
rough slippery places and all the time he shidling along in front, 
neither thinking nor caring how I fared. I am of a dependent 
nature and need a strong arm to lean on. 

FRED (moves uneasily).—This is all nonsense, you know, Lizzie, 
I love you, and that I’m strong and willing and — 

Lizzie (ignores Frep’s words).—I am the youngest and have 
been spoiled, perhaps; but it would really break my heart to have 
my husband vent his ill-temper on me, and all the time hiding it 
from outsiders-— 

FRED (eagerly).—I'll promise, Lizzie, to be— 

L1zz1g.—Yes, I know what you are going to say,—that you'll 
be different from all other men; but my sisters have declared to 
me that no better husbands breathe than theirs ; and I see, too, 
how they neglect their wives. 

FREpD.—Not ‘ neglect,’’ Lizzie,—a man must be — 

Lizzik (interrupts).—Never mind! 1 know all about it; as a 
lover, Fred, you are perfect, just splendid, and I’m sv sorry you 
asked me to be your wife as of cuarse I'll have tu give you up. 

FRED. Lizzie! Lizzie! How crue: you are! 

Lizzin.—There are plenty of girls, Fred, who bave no married 
sisters, and do not know how lovers change after the knot is tied. 

FREp (rises angrily).— Lizzie, yuu are silly and unreasonable I 
believe you like me,— 

L1zz1E.—0Q ! don’t fret about me, Fred; maybe some other 
beau may be as kind as yuu have been, but as to being any man’: 
wife —I will not. 2. 

FRED (twirls hat over hand).—This is your final answer ? 

L12ZIE (bows affirmatively).—Yes. 

FRED.—Then—I’m off and, by George! I wish I had never 
seen you! (Rashes off stagein a fury.) 

LIZZIE (rises comes slowly forward).—There! I knew he was 
no better than the rest. That is just the way Bright and Morgan 
slam doors, cut up generally,—swear at Lucy and Hattie when 
things don’t go to suit them—(shrugs shoulders). Fred would 
make a bear of a husband, but I’m sorry he asked me to be his 
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wife so soon (clasps hands—rolls eyes affectedly). For ob! ke 
was such a splendid beau! MHeighho! Who'll be the next, I 
wonder. (Bell tinkles off stage.) Ha! That's the visitor’s bell. 
Perhaps that’s—(face brightens). I'll go and see. ( Exit. 


CURTAIN. 


THE BILLET DOUX. 


A HUMOROUS DIALOGUE FOR FOUR MALES 
AND ONE FEMALE. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. JASPER WILFORD, of ‘‘ The Cedars.” 
WALTER WILFORD, his Son. 

Mr. ARTHUR FLEECY, Manager of a Theatre. 
Dermot, a Servant. 

MAGGIE WILFORD, Walter’s Wife. 


SCENE.—WALTER’s apartment in a New York Boarding House. 
Door in flat—side door leading to bed-room. WALTER writing 
at table. MaaGGIB seated darning a stocking. 


MacG.—And don’t you think your father will reply to your last 
letter, Walter. 

WaLt.—Just as the fancy takes him, Madge, and as his new 
wife allows him. His last letter has given me no great hopes, 
that’s a faet. | 

MaGc.—But why not acknowledge your marriage at once ? 

Watt.—And get utterly disowned on the instant. Thank 
you, Madge; if you are one of those interesting, chameleon con- 
stituted beings who can live entirely upon ozone, I am not—I 
prefer something more substantial. 

Maa. But don’t yon think dramatic authorship a rather pre- 
carious method of obtaining a living ? 
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W ALT.—I do indeed ; it ¢s precarious. To be snubbed by les- 
sees, bullied by stage managers, sneered at by property men, 
and giggled at by stage ladies whose only pretensions to talent 
lie in their feet—— 

Maa.— Walter ! 

W ALT.-—Fact, I assure you, Madge. But I think the last 
dose I sent the old gentleman may make an impression. It was 
rather a triumph of composition, and I should say would rank 
very high as a work of fiction. I could soon bring him to reason 
—it isthe young wife he has taken to his bosom who is difficult 
to manage. She is an obstructionist of the first water. 

Maa.—You did not read your last letter to me, Walter. 

W ALT.—I was a little afraid of shocking your sensibility by 
my cool audacity. But I'll read you the original draft. (Takes 
a paper from pocket-bvok.) But I never real you the gov- 
ernor’s reply to its predecessor, did I ? 

Maa.—-No, I didn’t hear it. 

WaALT.—Well; Il read that first——(Reads.) 

“The Cedars,” near Rochester. 

My Dear Son,—Yonur letter has given great pain to both my. 
self and your dear mother—(affectionate creature). It seems to 
«s to be quite impossible for you to have expended your money 
so soon, and to have got so deeply into debt, having only your 
own wants to supply-—” 

Mac.—Ah! (sighs) there’s the difficulty. 

WaALT.—Don’t sigh, Madge. (Reads) ‘‘ We have only too 
much reason to think that your dear mother’s prophetic fears 
have been realised, and you have fallen into temptation—(the 
dearest little temptation in the world, eh, Madge ?)—and that the 
profession you have chosed has led you into the society of un- 
principled persons, such as all literary characters are— (shades of 
Longfellow and Bryant, listen to that !) who have played upon 
your follies, and plundered you of your substance. Had you but 
yielded to the suggestion of your dear mother, and entered the 
church, instead of courting popularity as a writer of plays, your 
present distress would have been avoided. I have given your 
request for a cheque my deep consideratiun, and at your dear 
mother's suggestion I have decided to pay all your bill’s, if you 
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will forward them to me, but will pay no debt of which I receive 
no bill. Ihave also, at the same gentle persuasion, decided to 
offer you a home at my house, where you can write your works 
of imagiuation, and be safe from pernicious influences or vicious 
associates. You will also distinctly understand that I will not 
pay any further debts, incurred after this warning; and unless 
you quit at once the society in which you are living, and return 
to your paternal home, I will erase your name from my will. I 
enclose a cheque for twenty-five dollars which your dear mother 
assures me is sufficient for the purpose, and I expect to see you 
before the end of the week.—Your affectionate father, 
JASPER WILFORD. 

There, Madge, what do you think of the ‘‘ pernicious influence ” 
clause ? 

Maa.—TI’m sure I can’t tell what to say. 

WaLt.—I think your ‘‘ pernicious influence” deserves a little 
better return than that of being left to shift for itself at the bid- 
ding of the other ‘pernicious influence ”—that of m7 ‘dear 
mother,” whom he has lately married. 

Maa.—But what did you write in reply? 

Watt.—I’ll read it for youn——( Reads). 

Lexington Avenue, New York. 

My Dear Father,—I tender you many thanks for the cheque 
you sent me, and for your kind invitation to return home. The 
invitation, Iregret to say, I am totally unable to accept at 
present. The reason is that, having given up the frivolous and 
vain writing for the stage——” 

Maa.—Oh, Walter! 

Watt.—Quite justifiable, Madge. Remember the “dear 
mother’ at the other side the question (Reads) ‘‘ Having given 
up the frivolous and vain writing fur the stage as a very precari- 
ous method of earning a reputation., I have commenced a serious 
philosophical work on the ‘‘ History of Preadamite Man,” and 
am compelled to spend the greater part of the day in the Astor 
Library making important researches y 

Maq@.—Why, I don’t think you ever go to the Astor Library 
at all, Walter ! 

WaLt.-—Never was inside yet, Madge; but I’'ll take you some 
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day, and we'll do our ‘‘ researches” together. (Reads) ‘‘ Impor- 
portant researches, I trust you will assist me in this important 
undertaking, by your pecuniary encouragement, as I intend to 
dedicate the work to you-—when issued. (Mark the reservation, 
Madge —when issued.) My expenses. are very heavy, especially 
in pens, ink, and paper; but with a view to economy, I shall be 
glad to lay in a store, as on the credit system, tradesmen are so 
very unprincipled. If you will therefore send me a cheque for 
five hundred dollars, it will probably save twice thut amount in 
the future.—Your affectionate son. WALTER WILFORD.” 
There ! I think that’s a masterpiece ! 
Enter DERMOT. 


DEEM.—Faith, there’s an ould gentlemau below enquirin’ for 
ye, sir. He says his name’s Wilford and all. 

‘W ALT.—My father, by all that’s unlucky. Vanish, Madge, 
and quickly. (xii MADGE into bedroom. WALTER scatters 
papers over table from a bundle of Mss. which he takes from a 
drawer, takes up a book and pretends to study.) Now, Dermot, 
show him up. {£2it DERMOT. 

My father evidently means to surprise the garrison. This must 
be a bit of my dear mother’s generalship. The old man wouldn't 
have had sufficient ‘‘tact” to doit. (Pretends to study.) 


Enter Mr. WILFORD. 


WaALT.—(looks up). My dear father, this is a surprise ! 

WiuibFr.—No doubt of it, Walter; no doubt of it. 

W ALT.—This visit is doubly welcome, sir, as it is quite unex- 
pected. You have found me as usual —a slave to the great work. 
But of course I shall now give myself a day’s relaxation in your 
honor. (Gathers up Mss. and puts them in drawer. Mr. WIL- 
FORD takes up a periodical.) 

WiF.—Ah, ‘‘The Young Ladies’ Journal!” Anything in- 
teresting upon the subject of Preadamite Man here, Walter? 

WaLt.—I am compelled to read many things I otherwise 
would avoid, sir, on account of their ethnological bearing. 

Wiir.—And this work-basket —needles, thread, and the rest. 
here, are they indispensable to the great work, or have they an 
ethnological bearing 7 
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WaLT.--They have a logical one, sir, to any bachelor. A man 
must sew on his buttons with the help of such articles. 

Wiip.— And what do you do with that lady’s sunshade in the 
corner ? . 

Watt.— Confound that girl! She’s always leaving her rubbish 
about the rooms, because I happen to be engaged at the Astor 
Library the greater part of the day. (Flings the sunshade out.) 
And now, sir, to turn from these frivolities to the more serious 
subject of my work—— 

WIL¥.—Just so; let us turn that way at once. 

WalLt.--To what cause am I indebted for your welcome 
presence to-day ? 

Witr.—I will tell you candidly. Your dear mother—— 

WALT. (astde).—I thought so.—My dear father, pardon me 
for interrupting you. My dear mother died in my infancy, and 
as a literary man I must decidedly object to that title being given 
to a second wife. 

WiLr.—She as decidedly objects to being called a step-mother. 
But that matters little; she is remarkably astute, even if she is 
a little exacting. After my receipt of your last letter, which I 
submitted to her judgment—— 

Watt.—Surely, sir, that was an unnecessary step. 

Wir. —I have no secrets from her, sir. 

WALT. (aside).—But I have—and from you too. 

WiLF.—She desired me to come to New York and test the 
accuracy of your statements. Her suspicions relative to the kind 
of life you must be leading—— 

WaLt.—Sir——father ! 

Witr.—Oh, my boy, you can’t frighten me. A man who lives 

ander the dominion—that is to say, the advice of a wife like the 
second Mrs. Wilford will soon lose all sense of pert aside) in 
her absence. 

WALT. (aside).—It’s all up with me——Father, you never 
were hard upon me until you married your second wife, and 
surely you will not allow that event to alter your feelings towards 
me. 

WILF.—Only for the better, Walter—only for your own good. 
And now go and order dinners for us at the ‘‘ Hoffman House,” 
I will stay bere and rest a little until your return. 
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W ALT. (aside).—What shall Ido? If my wife shows herself 
during my absence, all will be discovered——I have it! Ill send 
Dermot up to keep him out of mischief. [ Exit WALTER. 

WIxLF.—Now I wonder if all’s straight forward? I don’t like 
that work basket, and that sunshade he said was the servant’s. 
What was the sunshade, if it did belong to the servant, doing 
here, in his room? (MAGGIE appears at bedroom door.) There 
she is, by jingo! Anda pretty and entertaining servant she is ! 
The young rascal! I’ll—noI won't. I'll question her about him. 
You’re the chambermaid of the honse, I suppose, my dear? 

Maga. (aside). —Lucky thought—I honor it. Yes, sir, I’ve just 
been making the beds, sir. 

Wu1LF.—Do you like your place here? 

Maa.—Pretty fair, sir. 

WiLF.—Would you like to live in the country where there is & 
large garden, and plenty of beautiful flowers ? 

Maa.—Oh, yes, sir-——I dote on flowers. 

WILF.- -Do you? (aside) I see a way to open her heart. If 
you will wait here a few minutes then, I'll fetch you some. 
(aside) I noticed a florist only a stride from here. 

[ Exit WILFORD. 

Maaqa.—Now, if Ican only worm myself into the old gentle- 
man’s good graces before Walter returns, shan’t I be lucky. He 
doesn’t look so very ill-natured after all. 

Enter DERMOT. 

DrrM.—Faith, I don’t see the ould gentleman I was to coax 
out of the house. Maybe he didn’t wait to be persuaded by an 
Irishman at all. 

Maa.—Who do you want, Dermot? 

DERM.—Blessins on yer purty face; I was only lookin for the 
ould gintleman that was here just now. 

Maa@.—He has gone out, Dermot; but will be here again 
shortly. 

DgrM.—Thin by the powers he’ll hear the pershuadin end of 
an Irishman’s tongue. Sure the master tould me to coax him 

out o’ the house. Faith I’ll give hima gintle hint as Thady 
_ O’ Rooke did the bailiff. 
Maa.-—And what was that? 
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DegM.--He wouldn’t go out of the door, so he threw him out 
of the windy. 

Maa.-—But you mustn’t do so with Mr. Wilford, Dermot. 
That is needless now. There can be no harm done by his stay. 
Leave him to me. Trust to me. 

DERM —Trust ye, indade! If ould Adam had only had a wife 
like you to trust to, he’d niver bin thransported for apple stalin. 

Maa.—Thanks, Dermot, for your compliments; although 
origina] they are flattering. But here is the old gentleman again. 

Euter Mr. WILFORD with a bouquet. 

WILF.— What’s that fellow doing ogling the servant? Leave 
the room, fellow, and don’t meddle with the servant. 

DERM.— Wid the sarvants is it? Faith, don’t you know the 
differ—— ? (MAGGIE signals to him to stop.) 

Wiur.— Why, youre an Irishman ; actuaily an ignorant, raw 
Irishman ! 

DrerM.—Is it me ye mane? It’s well for ye that juellin’s out 
o’ fashion. By the powers, if ye’d have said that fifty years ago, 
I’d have called ye out to-morrow. 

Wir. —If I had any of your country’s blood in my veins, I'd 
coax it to settle all in one leg, and then cut the limb off, before 
it should descend to any posterity of mine. 

DERM.—Faith, it would be betther for postherity if ye’d coax 
it into yer head instead of yer leg. Ha, ha! [zit Dermot. 

Wi.r.—And now, my dear, I have brought you a bouquet of 
flowers, as you are so fond of them. What shall I have in return 
—a kiss? 

Maa. (astde).—I wonder if there is any impropriety in kissing 
one’s father-in-law upon the occasion of his first present ? 

WIL¥F.— Well, my dear, what do you say ? 

Maa.—Oh, sir, I feel afraid—— 

Wiir.—Nonsense, my dear. (Kisses her as DERMOT enters 
the door.) 

Drram.—Och, phillaloo ! 

Wir.— You rascal! I'll break your back. (Snatches his stick, 
DERMOT runs out, with Mr. WILFORD in chase. ) 

Mag@.—I think we have my amiable father-in-law fairly caught. 
I wonder how our ‘‘dear mother” would relish the idea of his 
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kissing the servants, and buying bouguets for them. He mustn't 
see the bouquet left in this room when he comes back, I'll take 
it into the bedroom. (As she walks into the bedroom, a note 
falls from the bouquet, unknown to her.) 

Enter WALTER. 

WALT.—Gone! I suppose Dermot followed my instructions 
and drew him away. Now to communicate with Madge. (Sees 
the note.) What's this? (Picks it up.) A scented note. (Opens 
tt and reads.) 

‘My dear Maggie.—As you have time at disposal to-morrow 
afternoon, what say you to a run up to High Bridge for dinner, 
as we did last week. The air will do you good.— Yours truly, 

ARTHOR FLEECY. 
So, here’s a discovery! The wife I thought such a paragon, in 
direct correspondence with the proprietor of a theatre (MADGE 
appears at door.) Oh, Madge, Madge, perfidious girl! (Sinks 
on chair.) 

M aa.—-What’s the matter, Walter ? 

W ALT.—<And can you ask, after what has occurred ? 

MaG.—I see (aside) Dermot has told him of the kiss I gave 
the old man. But, Walter, dear, it’s no matter. He doesn’t 
know I’m yonr wife. 

W ALT.— And does that set forth your perfidy in any better 
light, faithless woman? Now my every hope is shattered in the 
dust———Oh, Madge, Madge! And I that sacrificed all for you. 

Maa.-—Surely, Walter, I have not committed such a serious 
indiscretion —— 

W ALT. —Indiscretion ! And last week too. ButI must and 
will see him at once. { Exit WALTER. 

Maa.—I never saw Walter like this before. I really have 
done nothing wrong, at least my conscience does not accuse 


me—— 
Enter DERMOT. 


DerM.---Is the ould gintleman come back, ma’am ? 

Maa. —No, Dermot, come here, I wish to speak to you—— Did 
you tell my husband of what you saw me—— that is of the oid 
gentleman—--what he did a short time ago? 

Derm.—Not I, faith. I’ve niver clapt my two eyes on him 
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since. Sure the ould gintleman chased me into Fourth Avenue, 
and I’ve only just come back again, afther givin’ bim the shlip. 

MaG.—You have not seen him ? 

DerM.—Sorra the bit of him. 

MaaG.—Then whence this mysterious language, and this seem- 
ing passion? Iam quite bewildered ! 

Enter WILForD. 

WitFr.—Ah, I am in luck’s way. My dear, I live at a beauti- 
ful place called The Cedars, near Rochester, and will provide you 
a situation there if you choose to leave your present place. 

DrrM.—-Och, the desaver ! [Hatt DERMOT. 

MaG.-—-That I should like to live at your house, sir, I do not 
for a moment hesitate to acknowledge, but not in the capacity of 
rervant. 

WILL.-—Ab,—sly puss! Thinks I’m an old bachelor because 
I gave her the bouquet. But, my dear, my wife will treat 
you well, I assure you. 

Maa. (aside).—Now for it——But will she also treat my hus- 
band well, Mr. Wilford? 

WiL¥F.—Your husband ? 

MaG.—Yes, sir; my husband. [ have the misfortune to have 
a husband, and a very hard-hearted papa-in-law, who I am 
afraid will stand in the way of my future happiness. 

WiILF.—‘Then he must be . hard hearted old curmudgeon, if he 
can resist such 4 pair of eyes and pretty pleading face as yours, 
my dear. Who is he—can I make your peace. 

Maa.—Kasily, sir,—as easily as you can byy a bouquet. 

WILF. --Then I will do so—here’s my hand on it—and now, 
my dear, who is he ? 

Maa.—Mr. Jasper Wilford, sir, of The Cedars, near Rochester. 

WiLr.— What, what do you say ? Then you are—? 

Maa.—Walter Wilford’s wife, sir, and your affectionate 
daughter—if you will allow me to be so. 

WiLF.—You little gypsy—you have cheated me out of my 
forgiveness, have you? 

Maa.—No, sir, I scorn to cheat you out of it, for even in that 
case, your wife would raise objections. 

WILF. —Why, that’s true? I don’t know what she will 8ay; 
perhaps after all it would be better to refer the matter to her, 
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MaG.—Not so, sir. In this case you must assert your posi- 
tion as master. Is it not as easy to coax a generous action out 
of a wife as to coax a strange maid-servant out of a kiss in ex- 
change for a bouquet ? 

WILF. —Checkmated, by Jove! She has me! Yon little gipsy, 
you’ve won. For your sake I'll be his friend; and although he 
has married you without my will or consent, I am so pleased 
with his little wife that I’ll forgive him. 

Maa.—Oh, thank you, sir,—I was so afraid you’d be angry 
with him, and it was all my fault. 

WitLr. —Nonsense, it wasn’t anything of the kind—eh! By 
Jove, yes, it was! He couldn’t help it. 

Enter WALTER. 
Give me your hand, Walter; your wife has made her peace 
with me. 

W ALT.—But she hasn’t with me, sir. 

Wiurt.— What's the matter ? 

‘W ALT.—She has basely deceived me. 

MaG.—Deceived you—Oh, Walter! 

W ALT.—Do not add duplicity to guilt. When did you see 
Arthur Fleecy last ? 

MaaG.—To my knowledge —never. 

WaLt.—And you can say that after driving to High Bridge 
with him last week. 

Maa.—High Bridge—are you mad ? 

WaALT.—I am almost so——you that I cherished so much ! 

WiL¥F.—There must be an explanation to this somewhere. 

WaLT.—Right, sir; here itis. Peruse this note. (Hands the 
note to his father. ) 

WILF. (after reading it).—Who is this addressed to, Walter ? 

WALT.—It was not addressed. But I picked it up at the bed- 
oom door there. It must have been dropped by my wife. 

Mac.—Oh, Walter, Walter! As heaven is my judge, I know 
nothing of it. 

W azt.—I shall soon rurnish proofs. I have been down to the 
Thespis Theatre of which Fleecy is manager and joint proprietor. 
He was not in, but I have left my eard, und saia I shall call 


egain. 
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Enter DERMOT. 

DerM.—Misther Flacy, sir. 

WaALT.—And has he the insolence to come here ? 

Enter FLEECY. 

FLEECY.—Your servant, Mr. Wilford. As you left your card, 
and I know that the time of a dramatic author is not always his 
own, I have made bold to call and see what I can do for you. 
In fact I was about to apply to you--I want a novelty. 

WaLt.—I have something for you. 

FLEE.— What is it? 

WALT.—This note. (Hands the note.) 

FLEE. (whistles).—My note to Maggie! How the deuce did 
he get it. What is Maggie to him? 

WaLtT.—Is the note in your handwriting ? 

FLEE.-—Certainly it is. How did you come by it? 

WaLt.— By a very natural process, sir. That of a husband’s 
right to his wife’s letters. You don’t dispute that, I hope? 

FLEE.—Not at all. But are you the husband of Miss Maggie 
Percy, of the Thespian ? 

Maa.—I should say not. Badly as he is at present using me, 
I must put in a veto there. 

FLEE.-—This is the note I wrote to her last night, and sent it 
in a bouquet. 

MaG.—I see it: all. 

[ Eatt into bedroom and returns with bouquet. 

FLEE.—The identical bouquet. 

WALT. — How did you come by it, Madge? 

Derm. —Oh, faith! Ax the old gentleman. 

Wir.—I think I must interfere here. Walter, be satisfied. I 
bought the bouquet for your wife in the Avenue. 

DermM.—That’s thrue for you, sir. Shure, didn’t I see hm— 
(MAGGIE stops his mouth). 

WaLtT.— But the note——? 

Fier.—I think I can explain. All the bouquets that come to 
the ‘‘ Thespis’’ go from the theatre, next day, to a dealer who 
sells them, second-hand. This was one of them, and the note 
must have escaped Miss Percy’s notice. What a capital joke: 
By-the-bye, Mr. Wilford, how well it would work out in a farce! 
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Do it, and I’ll bring it out. Besides, it carries a moral with it. 

WIiLr.—And what is that ? 

FLEE. —Never buy second-hand bouquets to present to ladies. 
They may be much cheaper (WILFORD turns away), but they 
sometimes cause inconvenience. 

Maa. (to WiLFrorD).—But they’re good enough for maid-ser- 
vants, aren’t they ? 

Wiur.—Forbear, my dear girl; and if you value my regard, 
when you come to The Cedars, never make any mention of this 
BILLET Dovx. 


CURTAIN. 


AN EDITOR’S TRIALS. 


A COMIC DIALOGUE. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. CoLtincton CuippEr. Editor of the Datly Distorter. 
LEONIDAS LEADWELL, his Foreman. 

Hon. Horatio TEstTy, a distinguished Citizen. 
BEVERLY SPONGER. an impecunious Penny-a-liner. 

Boy, Printer’s Devil. 


SCENE.—The Editor’s room. Mr. CLIPPER discovered at a table, 
on which sundry papers are scattered about, leaning back in 
his chair abstractedly. He looks at his watch. 


CLip.—Hum-—Nine o’clock—(rings a small handbell. Enter 
Boy.) Take this copy to Mr. Leadwell, and say that I wish to 
see him if he can step down. [Exit Boy. 
This will not do, no copy yet from Dolefal, and not an item from 
Makeup !—It is of no use hesitating, I must write something, 
but what that something is to be about I have no more idea than 


that boy. 
: Re-enter Boy. 
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Boy.—Mr. Leadwell says he has given out all his copy, sir, 
and he is coming duwn hisself for more, sir. 

Ciip.—Hisself! Himself, you ungrammatical young scoun- 
drel ; is it not enough to be troubled both in body and mind, 
without the adaitional torture of your vagaries? Vanish, you 
imp of darkness ! [Exit Boy. 
No news—nothing to make a single par. of. (Looks over papers 
hurriedly. ) 

Enter Mr. LEADWELL. 

LEAD.—Anything more ready, Mr. Clipper? 

CLip.—What do you want yet to complete, Leadwell ? 

LEAD.—Three columns and a half, sir. 

CLip.—The deuce! No fresh ads. ? 

LEAD.—No, all in, sir, dummies and all, 

CLip.— What standing matter have you? 

LgAD.-—Not a line, sir, all used up. 

Ciip.—Is ‘‘ Slaves of the Oar ”’ still on the galley ? 

LEAD.—No, distributed last week. 

Cuip.—Then you have really nothing at all? 

LEAD.—Nothing, and the men standing. 

Ciip.--Here then, take this ‘‘Romantic Suicide,” and _ this 
‘‘Singular Dream” to go on with. I will ring when I have 
more. { Exit LEADWELL. 

I really must do something. ( Writes.) ‘A distinguished Sen- 
ator, whose name we are not at present at liberty to divulge, has 
had a prolonged interview with the President, and it is confi- 
dently whispered in certain circles that great and important 
changes will be eventually made somewhere, which changes may 
be expected to take place at any time. We shall, however, take 
care to be on the qué vive for further information, which we ghall 
be happy to lay before our readers.”’ 

Enter LEADWELL. 

Lrap.—There is a long police report just come in about a 
charge of Kleptomania against a well known citizen’s daughter 
—shall I use it at length? | 

Curp.—Yes, certainly, and head it ‘Singular and Mysterious 
charge of Theft—a Distinguished Citizen’s Daughter in trouble!” 
And, by-the-bye, Leadwell, you may as well double-lead the 
leaders. 
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LEAD. —There is also an explosion from Dolefal, with fifteen 
lives lost. 

Curp.—You may head that—‘‘ Terrific Explosion! Upwards 
of twenty lives lost !’’ and we must put in a contradictory par. 
with further particulars—stay, this will do—(writes)—‘‘ We are 
happy to inform our readers that the first received account of 
this disaster, which has desolated so many homes, was much ex- 
aggerated ; we have much pleasure in being now in a position to 
state confidently that the number of unfortunate people who 
have lost their lives will not exceed fifteen.”” Here take it with 
you. [ Exit LEADWELL. 

I never knew such an absolute dearth of news in the whole 
course of my lengthy experience. There is nothing new. By- 
the-bye, it will read like a piece of news to announce that there 
is nothing to tell. (Writes.) ‘‘Wehave never, in the whole 
course of our long experience, known so barren a time as the 
present. There is not a single item of foreign news of impor- 
tance, and the old standing items have been so garbled and twisted 
about in every form and variety of sentence to make them still 
readable, that it is impossible to put another new face on them. 
Whether this profound calm may be only the harbinger of a 
coming storm, or not, we do not know. The attitude of Russia 
is the same, there is no change in the political situation in Great 
Britain, Germany is still in her old position, Austria is unchanged, 
France is unaltered, Italy stands as she did, and the rest of 
Burope has not moved. If we turn our eyes to the republics of 
South America, we find the same unaltered appearance ; we will 
pursue this painful theme no longer, but merely remark, in con- 
clusion, that a few days or even hours may justify our most 
anxious apprehensions.” (Knock at the door.) Come in. 

Enter BEVERLY SPONGER. 

Ah, Sponger, how are you? Anything new? 

Sponaer.—Yes. I think I can let you have an item or two. 
I see you made use of the information I gave you of the death 
of the Hon. Horatio Testy, yesterday. Have you heard of the 
most singular manner in which he has bequeathed his wealth ? 

Curp.—No. 

SPonGER. — Oh, by the way, I promised: to escort a party to 
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the Opera to-morrow evening, perhaps you will oblige me with 
your pass for the occasion. 

Ciip.—With pleasure. (Gives st.) But this hequest, Sponger ! 

SronaEeR.—Oh, the old fool has cut his only son off with a 
small annuity, and jeft his enormous estate, with all the per- 
sonals, to--. But you could never guess, it is perfectly start- 
ling. 

Curp.--Is it such a surprise—to whom ? 

SponcER.—To build a Temple to Buddha in Boston. 

Curp.—Great Heavens! (Makes a hurried memorandum.) 

SeoncreR. I can give you another item. I have just heard 
that four brothers are to marry four sisters, in this city, next 
May. They are members of the first families. Thisitem is only 
known to myself and a few other privileged persons—so mum is 
the word—you know. Dear me, I had almost forgotten —can yon 
spare me your ticket for Wallack’s to-morrow, and I intend visiting 
the Encore Music Hal! on Friday, so you may as well let me 
have that also. Of course, I need not tell you to keep dark 
about the small items of private information I have given you, 
as a friend; oh, those are the tickets, thanks, good evening. 

[Exit SPONGER. 

Ciip. —It takes me all my time to look after those eternal 
press tickets; I forget who has them, I must make a mem. of 1t. 
(Writes in a pocket-book.) Hallo— back again! 

Re-enter SPONGER. 

SponcER.—I had almost forgotten to mention the business I 
came specially about. Iam very fond of fried oysters, and Mr. 
Samuel Dolton has opened a restaurant, 220 Broadway, where he 
retails those charming edibles at thirty cents a dozen, and I — 
promised to procure him a small paragraph in your paper, here 
it is—(gives paper)—just give it as prominent a position as you 
can. [ Exit SponcmEr. 

Cuip.—There is something very mysterious about Sponger, he 
knows everything and everybody. and yet all he tells you he 
wishes you to keep secret, and goes about telling the same secret 
to every one else, until you hear it again as a secret from some 
outsider, who absolutely expects a consideration for privately 
communicating a piece of news that you have been in possession 
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of for amonth. Whatis this par. he wishes to have inserted. 
(reads.) ‘‘The public will be extremely rejoiced when they have 
realized the fact that Mr. Dolton, who is a most indefatigable 
philanthropist, has opened a restaurant in the popular thorough- 
fare of Broadway, where they may at any time luxuriate in the 
fried bivalves, for the minimum charge of thirty cents a dozen. 
We consider this to be a real boon to our citizens, and thank Mr. 
Dolton for having made at least one step in the right direction.” 
Hum —this ought to be paid for as an ad, but I suppose I shall 
nave to use it as a fiil-up to oblige Sponger. So be it..—Now tor 
his other item of information. (Writes.) ‘‘A rumor has just 
reached us, from a most reliable source, to the effect that a most 
extraordinary event is shortly to occur in the fashionable circles 
of this city. Four of our prominent society men—brothers—are 
to lead to the altar four charming sisters in the merry month of 
May. It is said there is considerable romance connected with 
the affair, and when the particulars are known, the quartette 
wedding will be more than a nine days’ wonder. The statement 
that aclergyman has been hired to do the ‘‘job” for a lump sum 
has no foundation in fact. We do not wish to boast of our means 
of information on this subject, but our readers may rely upon 
this being undoubtedly correct, although in its detuil, strictly a 
secret at present. Sufficient has been said to put our readers on 
the qui vive, and we shall take care, in their interests, to give 
the matter all the publicity it deserves when time shall serve.” 


Enter Boy. 
Boy.—Copy, sir! 
Cuip.—Yes, thou moving terror, take these two papers. 
{ Exit Boy. 

(Writes again.) ‘‘ We understand, from the best authority, that 
the late eccentric Horatio Testy, whose lamentable decease we 
so regretfully announced in our yesterday's issue, has bequeathed 
his large property in a most singular, not to say reprekensible 
manner, having entirely cisinheritcd his only son (whom we be- 
lieve to be a most exemplary young gentleman), and Ieft, in 
trust, that vast wealth which was due to bis son in all righteour- 
ness and equity, to build a magnificent Temple to Buddha, in 
the city of Boston. We shall speak more fully of this matter on 
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a future occasion, meanwhile we advise the worthy son of a most 
eccentric father to contest the validity of the will, as any court 
would doubtlessly set aside a bequest at once so unreasonable 
and so wickedly insane.’’ 

Enter Boy. 

Boy.—Copy, sir—Mr. Leadwell says— 

Cu1p.— Ha, thou incubus! here, take this—vanish. Stay, what 
hadst thou for dinner to-day ? 

Boy.— Mackerel, sir. 

Cuip.—Here then. (Writes.) ‘Mackerel are just now in 
season, and are cheap and plentiful. We are glad to announce 
the fact, as they furnish, with the help of a few potatoes, a very 
wholesome and economical dinner for the poorer classes.” Take 
this also and be gone. { East Boy. 

Enter Hon. HORATIO TESTY. 

TEsTy.—Are you the editor of this scandalous publication 
hold in my hand, sir? 

Curp.-—I am the editor of the Daily Distorter, sir, I believe. 

TgsT.—Then I come to demand an apology from you for one 
of the grossest falsehoods ever issued from the public press. 

Ciip.— You must be most signally mistaken, sir ; there is not 
apn item of news or general information inserted in the Daily 
Distorter which is not founded upon the most undisputed 
authority. 

TrEsT.—Then you would have me believe that the undisputed 
authority of your paltry publication knows more of a man’s 
affairs than he does himself. 

Curp.— By no means, sir. I only wish to impress upon you 
the fact that all our information is derived from the parties most 
interested therein, which source cannot be well doubted. 

Test.—I should like to know from what source this paragraph 
was derived. Read that, sir. (Points out a paragraph.) 

Cup. (reads).—‘' Death of Horatio Testy. We regret to an- 
nounce the sudden death of our esteemed townsman Horatio 
Testy, who expired after dinner yesterday in a sudden fit of 
apoplexy. The deceased gentleman, who has filled numerous 
offices of trust in this city, was universally known and highly 
respected, and his death will leave a hiatus which it will take 
many years to fill.” Well, sir? 
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TxstT.— Well, sir! Whose authority had you for this para- 
graph ? 

Cuip.—The best authority, sir ; it came from an intimate friend 
of Mr. Testy’s family—what is more, sir, you will not only find 
a confirmation of the sad event in to-morrow’s issue, but also a 
statement of the manner in which he has bequeathed his vast 
wealth, which will surprise you. 

TEsT.—It will, indeed. Am I asking too much in requesting 
to be prematurely enlightened upon that subject ? 

CiLip.—Not at all, sir, it will be before the public to-morrow. 

TrsT.—Then perhaps you will kindly give me the information ? 

CLip.—With pleasure. In the first place he has entirely dis- 
.therited his only son, who is one of the most promising young 
men in the city. 

TEST.-—Indeed ! 

Cuip.—I assure you, sir, the fact is past doubt. He has left 
all his estates to erect a magnificent Temple to Buddha, in the 
city of Boston. 

TEsT. — What, at Boston? 

Cuip.—At Boston. Whatis your opinion of the sanity of a 
man who makes such a foolish bequest ? 

TxstT.— What is your opinion of the sanity of a man who tells 
such an improbable story, or the sanity of an editor who gives 
such a tirade of falsehood publicity ? 

Cuip.—Sir, I do not sit here to be insulted with impunity. 

TEST.—Nor do I stand here to listen to such twaddle; am I to 
understand that the Buddha story will appear in the Daily Dis- 
torter. 

Cuip.—Most certainly ; the information we have received is 
from a privileged friend of the late Mr. Testy. 

TestT.—I’ll be hanged, sir, if your fnendis more privileged 
than I am. 

Cuiip.—Permit me to doubt the fact, sir. 

TEST.—Doubt the fact! Why you’re all a doubt, your whole 
publication is a doubt; do you think I do not know whether I 
am alive or dead ? 

Cuip.— What do you mean, sir? 

TestT.—I mean that I am Horatio Testy. (CLIPPER starts up.) 
Do I look like a dead man? 
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Ciip.— You—you—you are Hon. Horatio Testy ! 

Trst.— Undoubtedly, sir. 

Ciip.—And are you sure you are not dead? 

TEst.—Dead! I’m not only alive, but I shall be kicking if I 
can only find out the author of the scandalous statement. My 
wife has been so pestered with undertakers’ cards, and applica- 
tions from mourning establishments, that I conscientiously wish 
that all such people were bequeathed, instead of my money, to 
the Temple of Buddha. 

Cirp.—I can only express my sineere regret, Mr. Testy, that the 
announcement, which I now see to be entirely without foundation, 
should have appeared in our paper, but I cannot consistently di- 
vulge the name of my informant, who may have been as much 
mistaken as myself. It is not the custom of newspapers to make 
public any private source of information, and as the offensive 
paragraph will be at once withdrawn, and the former announce- 
ment contradicted to-morrow, I presume that it will be quite 
sufficient to meet your wishes. 

TrsT.—Let me advise you in future to be more careful in ac- 
cepting such gratuitous information. Good-morning, sir? 

[Exit Hon. HoRATIO TESTY. 
CLIPPER rings bell. Inter Boy. 

Cirp.—Inform Mr. Leadwell that I wish to see him as soon as 
possible. { Exit Boy. 
This 1s a misfortune! I wish he had not come until to-morrow ; 
the announcement concerning the eccentric will, and its contra- 
diction afterwards, would have sold a few thousands extra. 
Well! we must make the best of it. (Writes.) ‘‘We cannot 
sufficiently regret having given publicity to an unfounded rumor 
of the death of the Hon. Horatio Testy, yesterday. Contrary to 
our usual system we gave immediate insertion to the report of 
an event which, had it been truth, would, we are aware, have 
been deeply deplored by the general public. We usually wait 
for a confirmation of such tidings, but the supposed event was 
so appalling, and so important to all our readers, that we, for 
once, departed from our usual course, against our better judg- 
ment. We are, however, happy to say that the gentleman m 
question is not only living, but in the enjoyment of the most 
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perfect health, as we can personally testify, having been hon- 
ored by a friendly call from him this day. We are only too 
happy in the knowledge of being able to depend upon his known 
talents, public integrity, and private virtues, for some time 
longer. Verbum sap.” | 


Enter LEADWELL. 

Cuiip.—Ha, Leadwell, have youset the par. about the Hun. 
Horatio Testy ? 

LEAD. —Yes, sir. 

Cuiip.—Then dis it again. He is not dead atall. Iwonder 
what Spongcer was doing to bring such a piece of news! 

LEAD. —One of his mysteries, I suppose. ‘‘ The Woman with 
Two Heads,” has not been used yet, and I have got an ‘“‘ Escaped 
Mermaid” in type. 

Cuip.—Use them ; here is something else about Hon. Horatio 
Testy. By-the-bye, here’s the ‘“‘ Chinese Ambassador,’’ which 
has been waiting for a week—use it. 

LEAD.—I want two or three short pars. to fill up the columns. 
Cuiip.—I will send them. [ Exit LEADWELL. 
(Writes.)—‘ A cave of wolves was discovered in Kansas the other 
day, and one hundred shot in one day. The surprising part of 
this statement is that the intrepid journalist who discovered the 
Cave did not kill one thousand wolves while he was about it.” 

That will do for one. 

‘s A scientific gent has discovered that if you blow on a scor- 
pion in a vertical direction it will lie motionless. If the scientific 
gent will plant his shoe gently but firmly on the scorpion, it will 
also lie motionless, and for a much longer time.’’ That will do 
for another. 

‘sIf this hot weather continues much longer, we shall be in. 
great want of rain. The farmers are sure to make an outcry 
about it if there is not an alteration shortly.” (Rings bell.) 


Enter Boy. 
Here take these. [£xit Boy. 


He should be full by this. (Leans back in his chair and takes 
out his wateh.) Just in time to—— 


Enter Boy. 
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Cup. (takes up a book). - What now, vampire ? 

Boy.—Mr. Leadwell wants —— 

Cuip.— Avaunt! (Flings book at him.) What wants he more? 

Boy.—He wants nothing more, sir, he’s got half a column too 
much, he says. 

CLip.—Away then to thy nest. [East Boy. 
Thank heaven I can now rest and have a little peace. 

[ Puts on his hat and exit. 


CURTAIN. 


WON BY STRATEGY. 


A FARCE IN ONE ACT. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. JoHN Rorer, an trascible old Gentleman. 
NELL, his Niece and Ward. 
JENKS, his Servant, addicted to whiskers. 
Tom SUTHERLAND, in love with Nell. 
Jenks wears 4 pair of artificial whiskers. He must be shorter 
and thinner than Tom or Rorer. 


SCENE.—JoHN RoreErR’s drawing-room ; table, screen, chairs, 
bell, writing materials. 
Enter RoRER and NELL. 

RorEr (looking at his watch).-—Bless me! it is eight o’clock ! 

I have not much time to spare, Nell. Now, where is that con- 

founded Jenks! oh, he is here at last. 

Enter JENKS carrying hat, wmbrella, pormanteau and ulster. 
RORER.— Put those things on the table, Jenks, and call a cab. 
JENKS.—Yes, sir. [ East. 
RorgR.—Now then, Nell, will you assist me to put my ulster 

on? 
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NELL.— With pleasure. (Assists him.) Are you going to stay 
away long, Uncle? 

RorRER.— Only three or four days; but don’t agitate yourself 
about it, my dear—it will soon pass. away. 

NELL (aside).—Yes, sooner than I wish it to. 

Enter JENKS. 

JENKS.—The cab his a waiting, sir. } 

RorRER.—All right ; take my umbrella and portmanteau. 

J ENKS.— Yes, sir. [Exit with portmanteau and umbrella. 

RoreER.—Weill, good bye, Nell. (Shakes her kand.) You will 
not be alone long; I shall soon be back again. Good bye. 

[ Exit. 

NELL.—Good bye. Uncle has no occasion to disturb himself 
about my being lonely; for the moment Tom Sutherland hears 
of his departure he will take care that I don’t lack company. 
I do love Tom; but my nasty old uncle disapproves of our at- 
tachment, and has forbidden him the house. The first time Tom 
and I met, wus at a party given by Mrs. Robinson, and an at- 
tachment at once sprung up between us. He had come down 
from town to pass a few weeks with his maiden aunt, from whom 
he has expectations; but his stay of a few weeks has lengthened 
into four months; and still he lingers here, hoping that my uneole 
will, at length, look favorably upon him. 

JENKS (without).—Miss Nell his hin this room, sir. 

Tom (wtthout).—All right, Jenks. 

NR&LL.—That is Tom’s voice, I know. 

Enter JENKS. 

JENKS.—’Ere his Mr. Sutherland, Miss. 

Enter Tom hurriedly. 

Tom.—Well, Nell, after a long absence of four days, ‘‘here 
we are again,’’ as the clown says. (Kisses NELL. JENKS 48 
confused. ) 

NELL.—Ohb, fie, Tom, for shame! 

Tom.—Not at all. It’s all right, Nell. Nobody here but Jenks. 
Don’t know what we should do without Jenks. He lets mein 
when the guv’nor goes out—lets me out when the guv’nor comes 
dn. Indispensable acquisition to our little meetings, is Jenks, 
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(Turns to JEnKS.) Eh! why! ha, ha, ha—(laughs)—you'll ev- 
cuse me smiling, Jenks; but what the dickens is the meaning uf 
these? (Pulls JENKS whiskers.) In my hurry to see Neh, 1 
didn’t notice them as I came in. 

JENKS.—Those his to hornament my featoores, sir. I ‘ave 
tried times hinumerable to cultivate some of my hown, but 1t 
ain’t no use, so hi ’ave been redooced to the hexpedient of pur- 
chasing these hartificia]l ones for I couldn’t abear to see the face 
of the footman over the way so bootifully adorned with whiskers 
and myself without a vestige of a’air. What do you think of 
’em, sir? don’t you think they gives me a himposing happear- 
ance? (Strikes attitude.) 

Tom.—No doubt about it, Jenks. You look a perfect model. 
But, I say, Nell, where has Old Fireworks gone to? 

NELL.—If you mean my uncle, he has gone to spend a few 
days with an old friend. 

Tom.—You don’t say so! Won’t we have a lark? When 
the cat’s away the mice will play, eh, Jenkins? (Gives JENKS 
a poke in the ribs.) 

JENES.— Ob! I say, Mr. Sutherland, I wish you would get hoff 
that playful ‘abit of hinserting your fingers ’atween my ribs. I 
don’t like it, 

Tom (bowing).—I beg your pardon, Jenkins. I will be more 
careful in fature. 

NELL.— How is your aunt, Tom? Is she well! 

Tom.—Right as a mail! There’s no fear of anything ailing 
her. She is—like the rest of maiden aunts, who have a small 
fortune to leave—everlasting. I suppose they cannot reconcile 
themselves to the idea of leaving it behind for some one else to 
spend. But, I say, Nell, I think it is a capital idea of your un- 
cle’s to go away for a few days, I admire his taste,—I do indeed. 

NELL.— How did you hear that he was going away ? 

Tom.—I was at my usual post watching for an opportunity to 
speak toyou, when the door was opened, and I beheld our es- 
teemed friend Jenks, standing in the aperture thereof. Where 
are you going? I asked. For acab, he replied. Who for? I en- 
quired. The guv’nor, he answered. Is he going out? J inter- 
rogated. He is, he replied. ThenI am coming in, I said. Jenks 
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said he didn’t doubt it. Off he went and took a cab—the cab 
went off, and took your uncle. But I believe the peevish old 
gentleman saw me as the cab was going away, for he adjusted 
his eye-glasses, and precipitated his head and two-thirds of his 
body through the window of the afore-mentioned vehicle, with a 
velocity worthy of a better cause; and when the cab was fading 
away in the prospect, he continued to apply himself most ar- 
dently to the worthy task of gazing after me. He ultimately be- 
came invisible. The coast wus clear. In I came, and here I’m 
going to stay, until——_—-— cats ringing of a bell, with- 
out)—eh, what's that? 

JENKS.—Hit sounds very like 1 a wiolent ringing of the door 
bell. (Ringing repeated.) | 

NELL.—You had better see who is there, Jenks. 

JENKS.—Wery well, miss. (Goes to door.) Jane his a-saving 
me the trouble, miss; she his hopening of the door, now—— 
Oh! lor! hi shall collapse! (Falls on a chair.) 

Tom.—What’s the matter, old boy ? 

JENKS.—Yes; ’e’s come back ! 

Tom.— Who—what—which ? 

JENKS.—The old boy. 

NELL (at door).—Oh, Tom, it is my uncle ! 

Tom.—You don’t say so.—(at door)—by Jove! so it is. 

NELL.—He is coming this way. Oh, dear, what shall I do? 

Tom.— What shall IT do! He will shoot me if he sees me here. 

NELL.—Secrete yourself until we have an opportunity to let 
you out. 

Tom.— Where shall I go? Under the table? 

NELL.—No; behind the screen ! | 

Tom.—Capital! Nell, you’re a philosopher! (Goes behind 
screen.) 

NELL (sits).—Oh, dear me! what a release that is. 

Tom (looking over screen).—A mOenee I call it an imprison- 
ment. 

NELL.—Go down, and keep quiet. (Zom disappears.) 

RoreER (calling without).—Jenks! Jenks, where ts that con- 
founded Jenks? Why isn’t he here to attend me when I return? 
I'll discharge him immediately ! 

Nerwu.—Don’t you hear my uncle calling you, Jenks? : 
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Jenks.—’Ear ’im? hi should rather think hi does ’ear ‘im, 
miss; bat what can hido? I daren’t face ’im while ’e’s hin this 
terrible passion. Hi knows what hi’ll do—hi’ll ’ide behind the 
screen till ’is wrath ’as hin some degree evaporated. (Goes be- 
hind screen.) 

NELL.— What can have brought my uncle back so suddenly? 
He is in an awful passion over something, “I must try and 
quieten him. (Tom and JENKS peep over screen.) 

Enter RorER—dashes portmanteau to the fioor. 

NELL.— What is the matter, uncle? 

RorER.—Don’t talk to me! ° Here, assist me to take my ulster 
off! (NELL assists him—puts ulster over back of a chair.) 

RorER.—There ! now I can speak freely. 

Tom (aside).—What a pity. (NELL makes signs to Tom and 
JENKES to getdown—both disappear.) 

RORER.— What was that you said ? 

NEtL. —I did not speak. 

RoreER.—Then take care you don’t repeat it. 

NELL.—How is it that you have returned so soon, uncle ? 

Rorer.-—Why, the confounded old cab broke down on the way 
to the railway station ; and as there wasn’t another visible, I had 
to complete my journey on foot. The consequence was I arrived 
on the platform of the railway station in time to see my train 
gliding calmly out, as though the fact of my being left behind 
was not of the slightest importance. 

NELL.—But why not have waited for the next ? 

RORER.—You don’t imagine that the trains run to these out-of- 
the-way places every half-hour, do you? The next train is at 
three o’clock. 

Tom 

TENKA (look over screen suddenly).—Eh ! 

RoreEr.—I said three o’clock. Didn’t you hear me ? 

NeELu.—Yes, uncle. (Makes signs to Tom and JENKS to get 
down. Tom remonstrates in pantomime. ) 

RorER.—Then why do you ask me to repeat it? 

Tom (aside to JenKs).-—I say, Jenks, I think we may antici- 
pate a pleasant morning. You haven’t a box of dominoes in 
your pocket, have you? 
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JENKS (aside to Tom).—No. 

Tom (aside to JENKS).—What a pity. We might have made 
our confinement a little more enjoyable by playing a few games. 

JENKS (aside to Tom).—So we might; but I know another 
game that we can play. 

Tom (aside to JENKs).--You do—what is it called? 

JENKS (aside to Tom).—Simon says thumbs up ! 

Tom (aside to JENKs).—Not a very classical game, I should 
imagine, by the title. I never had the pleasure of forming the 
acquaintance of this Simon spoken of; consequently, I never 
had the honor of gazing upon his thumbs either in a perpen- 
dicular position or otherwise ; but, as Old Fireworks seems to be 
making himself comfortable we may as well follow his example ; 
so, if you will kindly volunteer to initiate me into this learned 
game, you will find me an apt pupil. 

JENKS (aside to TomM).—Very well. (Both disappear.) 

RORER (pettishly)._-Now, Nell, don’t sit chattering there all 
day. I’m not in a mood to listen to your prattle, I can assure 
you. 

NELL.—I was not speaking, uncle. I was thinking about your 
disappointment. 

RoRER.— Well, don’t think so loud. (Aside.) Hang the dis- 
appointment! it is irremediable now, however ; so I will endeavor 
to forget it under the soothing influences of the newspaper. 
(Aloud.) Nell, will you oblige me by bringing my newspaper 
from the breakfast-room. 

NELL.—With pleasure. (Goes to screen—aside to Tom.) —Pray 
do keep quiet. Do not betray yourselves. 

RorRER (turns—sees NELL).--What are you doing there? I 
said my newspaper was in the breakfast-room. 

NELL.—Yes, uncle, I am going. (Tom and Jenks look over 
the screen.) [ Exit NELL. 

RoreER.—Why don’t you go then? (Feeling about his vest.) 
Where the dickens are my eye-glasses? It’s no use,—I can not 
keep cool,—everything appears to be going wrong with me this 
morning. Confound it, I cannot see to read without them. 

Tom (to JENKS aside).—The dear old humbug is getting excited 
again. 
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Rorer (feeling in vest pocket).—They are not in my pocket— 
I must have lust them whilst extricating myself from the debris 
of that confounded old vehicle. Fortunately, I have another 
pair in my dressing-room.—I’ll send for them. (Rings bell.) 
Where the dickens can Jenks be. I have not seen him since I 
returned. (Rings.) He shall suffer for this delinquency when 
he does come. (Rings.) 

JENKS (aside to ToM).—Now, what am hi to do? Hit’s no use 
-~hi daren’t face ’im while ’e’s hin this terrific passion. 

Tom (aside to 5 8NK8).—I really don’t know what—but stay— 
Ihave an idea! if you will exchange clothes with me, J will 
answer the bell. 

JENKS (aside to ToM).—You will? but I warns you—’is wrath 
will be something bhawful when you happears ‘afore ‘im. 

Tom (aside to JENKs).—I don’t care. Anything is preferable 
to being stewed up behind here all morning. I shall survive the 
trying ordeal, you'll see. 

JENKS (aside to Tom).—Suppose ’e diskivers the deception. 

Tom (aside to JENKS).—There’s no occasion for any alarm on 
that point, Jenks. The change will be imperceptible to him 
without his eye-glasses. 

JENKS (aside to Tom).—But ’e will send you for the hother pair. 

Tom (aside to JENKS).—And I’ll take particular care that J 
don’t find them. 

JENKA (aside to ToM).—Wery well; hif you are agreeable hi 
am. Hill do anything to hescape ’is vengeance, so ’ere goes. 
(Both disappear.) 

RorER.—Now, this is what I call waiting patiently. Whata 
blessing it is for my servants that I am endowed with such a 
great amount of patience; a virtue which, more or less, always 
charucterizes the male portion of the community; but is in the 
female portion, I am sorry to say, invariably conspicuous by its 
absence. (Impatiently.) Now, hang it, how long is Nell going to 
be with that confounded newspaper? And where on earth is 
that idiot, Jenks. (Rings.) It’s no use! I defy anyone to pre- 
serve their equanimity under these trying circumstances. 
(Rings.) My bell-ringing seems to have no more effect upon 
Jenks than it does on that screen. (Rings.) 
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Tom (peeping over screen, aside).— What is he saying about 
the screen? I hope he is not going to remove it. (Disappears.) 

RoreEr.—Confound it !—everybody must have gone to sleep ! 
It won’t be a bad idea if I do the same; a short doze will Kill 
the time, and then, perhaps, there will be a little more life in 
the servants. (Sleeps.) 

JENKS (peeping over screen, to Tom, aside).—’E’s gone to 
sleep; what a blessing! 

Tom (behind screen.)—You come down, and finish dressing. 
(JENKS disappears.) 

Tom.—By Jove! these are rather tight, Jenks. I hope they 
won't give way. 

JENKS.—They’ll not give way, sir. You'll manage to get 
through all right. 

Tom.—Very likely ; perhaps before I wish to. 

JENKs.—These ’ere harticles of yours wants a tuck in em; 
they’re a ’anging on the floor. 

Tom.—Help me to put this on. There! Ob, Lor! I declare 
it’s worse than a strait jacket. 

JENKS.—Hit’s wery different to your coat, then. There cer- 
tainly is alittle hexpanding room in it. 

Tom.— Well, as you are to stay behind here a few hours, you 
can amuse yourself by growing, and thereby try to fill up the 
vacant space. Now, let me have those portable whiskers ; it’s 
lucky they are portable, or the difficulty on that point would 
have been insurmountable. 

JENKS.—There they is. Now you looks perfect. 

Tom.—DoIthough? Then off I go. I wonder how that mal- 
evolent old being is progressing. (Looking wer screen—aside, 
sentimentally). Ah, there he sleeps; reclining calmly and 
peacefully in the arms of Morpheus.—Shall I disturb his sweet 
and balmy slumbers ?—Shall I disquiet his pleasant dreams ?— 
Shall I, by placing my unworthy self before him, ruffle that 
placid and benignant countenance ?—No ; not for— 

JENES (behind screen).—I say, Mr. Sutherland, is ’e asleep ? 

Tom.—-Yes—the superannuated old humbug—he is ! 

JENKS.—Don’t speak so loud, or ’ell ’ear you. (ToM comes 
from behind the screen attired im JENKS’ clothes—they fit him 
tiahtly —the trousers and coat-sleeves are much too short.) 
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Tom (surveying himself).—Not the exact thing.—I find it 
rather difficult to get along in them.—If I attempt to move my 
arins, it is at the imminent hazard of splitting the coat up the 
back ; but I can bear the excruciating agonies of these tight-fit- 
ting garments calmly now I have an opportunity of speaking 
with Nell. Ah, here she comes. 

Enter NELL with newspaper—Tom runs to meet her-—stops 
abruptly. 

Tom (aside).—Oh, lor! I’m afraid there’s something given 
way. 

NELL (surprised).— Why, Tom—is that you? 

Tom (acts very nervously).—Yes—that is, er—no—I’m er—not 
myself—I’m Jenks! (Aside)—I don’t know what I’m talking 
about. 

NELL (smiling).—Well, you are a figure. 

Tom.—AmI though? Youdon’t sayso? Being a servant I 
thought I should be looked upon as a mere cipher. You see, the 
fact is, Jenks and I have changed clothes. He is waiting be- 
hind the screen, while J am waiting upon your uncle. 

NELL.—And do you imagine that he will not perceive the de- 
ception ? 

Tom.—Not he; the dear old humbug has lost his eye-glasses ; 
but hush !—he is waking !—Not a word. (NELL puts newspaper 
on the table—Tom stands near RorEr’s chair L.) 

RoreEe (atcakes—yawns—turns, sees NELL).—Oh, you have 
brought the paper at last, have you? 

N&LL.—You have been asleep, uncle; and—— 

RorEr.—Tut, tut! I never go to sleepin the day time. It 
is only such people as you and Jenks that indulge in such habits 
of laziness. (Turns, sees ToM.) Oh, 80 you have condescended 
to appear before me, have you? Well, sir, what is the meaning 
of this mutinous conduct, eh? Why did you not come when I 
rang the bell ? 

Tom (adopting JENKS style of speaking).—Parding, sir; hi 
came as soon as hi could, sir; when hi ‘eared you a-ringing the 
bell. You ’ave been asleep, sir; so hi ’ave been a-waiting till 
you awoke. 

Rorgr.—Bah! This is a conspiracy to try and make me be 
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lieve that I am a modern Rip Van Winkle. It won’t dv. (Sur- 
veying Tom’s dress.) But, what is the meaning of this? Why, 
you—(feeling about his vest). Confound it! how I do miss my 
eye-glasses ! I cannot see distinctly what it is, but there appears 
to be something very queer about your dress; and your manner 
seems very strange. What is it, sir? Are you inebriated? 

Tom.—No, sir; but I do feel rather tight (moving hisarms). Hi 
think my clothes ’ave shrunk hin the washing. 

RoreER.—Don’t joke with me, sir! Go to my dressing-room in 
the table-drawer you will find a pair of eye-glasses; bring them 
to me. Do you hear, sir? 

Tom.—Yes, sir; (aside) if I find them, which is rather doubt- 
ful. (ToNeEuL.) Where is the room situated, Nell? 

NELL (aside to Tom).—Go up the first flight of stairs, turn to 
your left— 

Tom (aside to NELL).—Right! 

NELL (aside to Tom).—Then it’s the third door down the 
passage. 

Tom (aside to NKLL).— You ado(o)rable creature! (Kisses her.) 

RorER (turns, sees ToM).-—Haven t you gone, sir? 

Tom.—Yes, sir. (NELL sits.) [Exit hurriedly. 

JENKS (looking over screen—aside).—Hi ’opes the maste¢ 
won't be long a'fore ’e goes to catch ’is train; hi can’t say as I’m 
injoying of myself wery much behind here. 

Rorer.—-All things considered, Nell, I think I will put off my 
journey until to-morrow morning. 

JENKS (aside).—Oh, lor! 

NBELL (surprised).—Until to-morrow, uncle? (Aside.) What- 
ever will poor Tom and Jenks do? 

RoreER.-—Yes, until to-morrow. You don’t see any reason 
why IJ should not stay until to-morrow, do you ? 

NBELL (hesitatingly).—Well—er—no, uncle. 

RoreERr.—- I should think not. On the contrary, you ought to 
be delighted. 

JENES (aside).—O, I’m in hecstacy! Your presince his de- 
lightful; but your habsince would be delightfuller. 

Rorer.—By-the-bye, Nell, I saw young Sutherland loitering 

about as I was going away this morning. I should think that 
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after my repeated threats to shoot him, he was not waiting to see 
you. What is he?-—naught but a penniless adventurer; and, in- 
fluenced by a mercenary motive, he pretends to be in love with 
you; but let him take care. 

NELL.— He is not penniless, uncle. He has—— 

Rorer.-—Tut, tut! Not another word. I have said I would 
shoot him if he comes here after you; and, painful as the duty 
may be, I shall keep my word. 

NELL.— Would you be so cruel, uncle? 

RorgEr.—Silence! Iam cruel to be kind. Do you think that 
I would allow you to throw yourself away, as it were, upon this 
fortune-hunter? No! not I indeed. 

NELL (aside).—Tom was right. Uncle did see him ; but I must 
try to make him believe that he was mistaken. (Aloud.) Are 
you certain that it was Tom Sutherland whom you saw, uncle? 

RorER.—Positive! There is no deceiving me when I have my 
eye-glasses ; in fact, it is an impossibility todo so when I am 
without them. 

_JENES (aside).—Is hit? I don’t think so! 

RorER.—He was dressed in a light tweed suit. 

JENKS (aside).—Right you are. J’ave hit on now. 

Rorer.—That light tweed suit shall be a mark for me. 

JENKS.— Mark! What can ’e mean? 

Rorer.—Yes, Nell, I shall keep a sharp look-out; and if I see 
the light suit anywhere about this house, I will riddle it with 
bullets ! 

NELL.—Oh, uncle, do not say so. 

Rorer.—But I will say so; in fact I have said so; and what I 
say is irrevocable ! 

JENKS.—Oh, ’orror of ’orrors! ’Ere’s a pleasant sitiwation to 
be placed in. Hif ’e diskivers me ’ere in these clothes, hi shall 
be shot instead of Mr. Sutherland. Oh, lor! oh, lor! 

Enter Tom. 

Tom.—Your eye-glasses his not hin your room, sir. (Aside to 
NELL.) They are in my pocket. 

RoreER.—Jenks, you're an ass! Isaw them there myself this 
morning. 

ToM.—They’re not hin the drawer now, sir. 
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Rorer.—I will see for myself; and if I find them—well we 
shall see hereafter. [ Exit. 

Tom.—But you will noé¢ find them, you perverse old crocodile ! 
Now, Nell, we can have a few moments—— 

JENKS.—’Ere, hi say, you’ve got me in a pretty mess. 

Tom (turns, sees JENKS)-—Hallo ! Jenks, what is the row now, 
old boy? I had quite forgotten you. (JENKS comes from behind 
screen attired in Tom's clothes: they are too large for him, the 
trousers and coat-sleeves are much too long.) 

JENKS.-—Forgotten me, have you? Well, hit ain’t likely as 
hi’m a-going to forget you while hi’m hin these clothes. 

Tom.—Why, I’m sure you look a perfect swell in them. 

JENKS.—Yes: there certainly his a littie space for me to swell 
in them if hi was inclined to be dropsical at all; but bit ain’t the 
size of the harticles, hit’s the master’s remarks as hi'm a-think- 
ing about. ’E says this ere light suit will be a mark for’im; 
didn’t ’e, Miss Nell ? 

NELL.—-He did; and I am terribly afraid. 

Tom.— What does he mean ? 

JENKS.— Why, ’e says if ’e sees this suit anywhere about this 
’ouse ’e will riddle hit with bullets! Now with all doo respects 
to you, Mr. Sunderland, I don’t care ‘ow ’e riddles your clothes, 
but I can’t say as ’ow hi’ve any perticoolar wish to be hinside of 
’em when ’e performs the hoperation. My first impulse was to 
take ’em off; but hi didn’t like the idea of sitting behind the 
screen without no clothes on; so now you ’ave come, hi should 
be werry much hobliged to youif you would give me my own 
clothes again. 

Tom.—yYou shall have them directly. By Jove! another idea. 
Couldn’t vou slip up to your room while Old Fireworks is away * 
" You would be quite safe there. 

NELL.— Yes, you would Jenkins; try now. 

JENKS.— Suppose hi meet ‘im. Oh, lor! the wery thought his 
hawful. (Opens door—runs back.) Oh, dear? e’s a-coming 
now! Give me something to ‘ide these clothes! (Seizes news- 
paper from table—wraps it about his body —acts very nervously. ) 

Tom (takes RoreEr's ulster from chair).— Here, take this, and 
get behind the screen again. (JENKS goes behind the screen, 
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Cc. 
$e) Enter RoRER. 


NELL.— Were your eye-glasses in the drawer, uncle ? 

Rorer.—No ; confound them. It’s very strange; I am cer. 
tain I saw them there this morning. 

Tom (aside).—Nothing strange about it, inasmuch as I have 
taken them out. 

RorEr.— What am I todo? I can neither see to read nor—— 
(The screen is upset by JENKS, who ts discovered with RoRER’s 

ulster on. Itts much too long for him. Tom, NELL and JENKS 

act very nervously. ) 

Rorer.—Ah! What is this? A strange man secreted in my 
drawing-room! (Feeling about his vest.) My hand wanders in- 
stinctively for my eye-glasses, but there is no occasion for them. 
I see it all! Heis a purloiner of wearing apparel, waiting be- 
hind my screen with the deliberate intention of feloniously ab- 
stracting my ulster at his earliest opportunity. Off with it, you 
scoundrel! 

JENKs (trembling).—Don’t you know me, sir?’ Hi am-— 

Rorer.— Know you! Do you think that I am acquainted with 
robbers, man? Off with that coat, or-—— 

JENKS.—Oh, sir, hi would mucb rather keep it on. 

RoreR.— Perhaps you would; no doubt you find it very com- 
fortable. (Zo Tom.) Jenks! drag my coat from that scoun- 
drel’s back. 

Tom (aside).—Oh, lor! IfIdoT shall disclose my unlucky 
garments to hia wrathful gaze—then we are lost. 

RorER.—Do you bear me, sir? 

Tom.-—Yes, sir. (Aside.) I suppose there is nothing else for 
it, so here goes. (dloud to JENKs,in a blustering manner.) You 
robber, (Seizes him by the coat collar.) Off with this coat! 
(Aside to JENKS.) Keep your heart up, old fellow, I'll get you 
out of this dilemma directly. 

JENKS (Aside to Tom).—Hi wish you could get me out of these 
clothes first ! 

Tom.— You villing ! a-stealing of my master’s coat. Get out 
of it. (Pulls coat off Jenks.) There? 
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Rorer.—Ah! what do Isee? The same light suit I saw this 
morning. Canit be? Yes! it must be that young dog Suther- 
land. Give me my pistols. I'll shoot him ! 

JENKS.—Murder, murder! (Rushes out in great terror.) 

RorEr.—My pistols! my pistols! Ill shoot the young dog! 
(Rushes after JENKS.) 

NELL (terrified).—Oh, Tom, follow them. I am sure my un- 
cle will do something rash. Go, I beseech you ! 

Tom.—I will, Nell. Itis I who have placed poor Jenks in 
this hazardous position ; therefore, I will do all I possibly can to 
extricate him from it. 

[Eatt Tom hurriedly. Pistol shot without. 


NELL.—Too late! too late ! He has killed poor Jenks. (Paces 
about. RORER rushes in, pistols in hand , seems excited.) 

RoBRER.—’Tis done! I said I would do it, and I have kept my 
word. (Puts pistols on the table.) 

NELL.—Oh, uncle, what have you done? 

RoreEr.—Shot him! My aim was sure. I saw him fall. 

NELL.—Then you are a murderer ! 

Rorer (horrified).—Eh! Oh, horror! In the blindness of 
my wrath I thought not of the consequences. (Buries his face 
in his hands.) 


Enter Tom, supporting JENKS, whose face is whitened. 


NELL (runs to them). (To Tom.)—Does he still live? (Jenxs 
groans.) (To JENKsS.) Poor fellow, are you badly wounded? 

_  JENKs (opens his eyes. To NELL astde).— Hi don’t know! Ask 
Mr. Sutherland! 

Tom (aside to NELL).—He is not wounded at all, Nell. For- 
tunately, your uncle’s aim was not so true as he thought it was. 
Jenks was wise enough to fall on hearing the report of the pistol, 
and by that means delude your uncle into the balief that he had 
hit his mark. 

NBLL (aside to Tom).—But what makes Jenks look so pale ? 

Tom ‘aside to NELL).—Whiting ! This is another of my ideas, 
Nell, which I want you to assist in carrying out. It is to soften 
the obdurate heart of your irascible old uncle, and make him 
give his consent to our union, He moves! Now, Jenks, let him 
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hear one of your melodious groans. (JENKS groans.) Tom places 
him in a chair. (Aloud to Rorer.) Hi ‘ave brought your 
wictim for you to gaze upon, sir. (JENKS groans.) 

RoreERr.—Does he still live? (JENKS groans.) Oh, joy, joy! 
Nell, he lives. (JENKS groans. Tom and JENKS laugh and 
make faces every time RoRER takes his eyes off them.) 

NELL.—Yes, he lives; but how he suffers. 

Tom.—Poor young man, (Aside to JENKs.) Groan away, old 
fellow! (JENKS groans.) 

RoreEr.—Send for the physicians, doctors, surgeons, hospitals, 
everybody! Oh, why did I commit this cruel deed (Paces 
about.) 

Tom (aside to JENKS).—Put groan in there, Jenks. (JENKS 
groans.) 

NELL (to Roger, solemnly).—Had you not better make peace 
with poor Tom before he departs this life ? 

Tom (aside).—Capital! Another groan, Jenks. | (JENKS 
groans.) 

Rorer.—I will, Nell. I know Ihave been preverse and un- 
kind; but I always admired Thomas-—always. If he is able to 
speak, let him command me; I will do anything he may desire, 

Tom (aside).--We are progressing immensely. (Zo JENKS) 
Now, Jenks, all depends on you. You know what Nell and | 
desire—his consent ; do your best to obtain it for us. 

JENKs (aside to Tom).—Al] right! Hi understand. (Aloud to 
Roger groaning and making faces alternately during the follow- 
ing.) Hi’ave been a great bore to you, Mr. Rorer, but hat last 
you ’ave succeeded in removing me from your path, and bi shall 
be a bore no longer. 

Roreg. —Oh, do not torture me. (dside.) Some of his words 
require an effort to produce; speaking must pain him, poor 
fellow. : 

Tom (aside to JENKs).—A little more of the groaning business, 
Jenks. 

JENKS.—Hi ’ave not long to live, but if hi only ’ad your con- 
sent to call Nell my own, no matter ’ow short the time, the de- 
sire of my ’art would be accomplished. (Aside to Tom.) His 
that right, Mr. Sutherland ? 
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Tom (aside to Jenks).—Perfectly ! 

JENKS.—The desire of my ’art. would be accomplished, and hi 
should enjoy my departure-—— 

Tom (aside to JENKS).—No, not enjoy your departure. 

JENKS.—No, not enjoy my departure, but hit would be more 
easy to bear. Will you give me your consent? 

NELL.—You could not refuse bis last request, uncle? 

RoreEr.-—No, no; I consent! I consent ! 

Tom (aside to JENKS).-—Get his consent in writing; then we 
are safe. 

JENKS, —Hif your consent was in writing, Mr. Rorer, hi should 
like hit much bettcr; and should know that you regretted your 
former hobstinacy. 

RoreEr (aside).—This is 4 strange whim; but I suppose I had 
better humor it. (dloud.) I cannot see to write without my 
eye-glasses, but Nell shall write forme. (Tom gives pen to NELL, 
and places paper before her.) 

JENKs.— Write at my dictation. (Aside to Tom.) What must 
I say, Mr. Sutherland ? 

Tom (aside to JENKS).—I do hereby willingly consent—— 

JENKS (to NELL).— Hi do ’ereby willing consent—— 

NELL (writing).—I do hereby willingly consent—— 

Tom (aside to JENKS)—To my niece giving her hand—— 

JENKS(to NELL).—To my niece giving her hand—— 

NELL (writing).—To my niece giving her hand——— 

Tom (aside to JENKS). —- To Tom Sutherland—— 

JENKS (to NELL).—To Tom Sutherland-—— 

NELL (writing).--To Tom Sutherland—— 

Tom (aside to JENKS).—For the entire remainder of his exist 
ence. 

JENKs (to NELL).—For the entire remainder of his existence. 

NELL (writing).—For the entire remainder of his existence. 

Tom (aside to JENKs).— Ask him to sign the paper. 

JENKS.—Will you sign it, Mr. Rorer? 

RoRER (takes pen—puts his face close to paper writes).--John 
Rorer. There! Is there anything more I can do to make your 
end happier? 

Tom (aside to JENKS).—Now, Jenks, let him have an extra 
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dose of your melodious groaning. (JENKS groans much lotder 
than before.) 

Tom (supporting JENKS. To RORER). Some water, sir! 
Quick, ’e bis fainting ! ! [Zait RoreEr, hurriedly. 

Tom (gravely).—Jenks, I command all your pains to take 
their immediate departure, and I further command you to get up 
from your chair and walk. (JENKS rises, walks a few paces ina 
military fashion. Tom shakes his hand warmly.) JENKS, you are 
a jewel? And you Nell, are my own, at last! (Embraces her. 
RoreEk enters with glass of water. Stands amazed.) 

Rorer.— What doI behold? My niece clasped to the bosom 
of my servant—Jenks ? 

Tom.—No, nut Jenks; but ber intended husband, Tom Suth- 
erland, alive and kicking, and not dying, as you thought he 
was. The officious and noble Jenks stands there ! 

Rorer.—’Tis false! I could not be so easily deceived ! 

Tom.—If you doubt the veragéty of my statement you shall at 
once have ocular demonstration of the fact. Here, sir, are your 
eye-glasses. (Gives them.) And here, Jenks, are your valuable 
whiskers. (Gives them.) 

Roger (looking through eye-glasses).—True! Now I have'the 
corroborative testimony of my own eyes. I see that it is within 
the bounds of possibility for me to be deceived ; but what is the 
meaning of this exchange of garments ? 

Tom.—If you will listen, I will recount the delightful adven- 
tures of the morning. After you had taken your departure, I 
came here in the hope of having a few pleasant hours with Nell ; 
but, alas! for human hopes, it was not to be. Some malicious 
demon of discord upset your cab, and caused your sudden return 
to your domicile. As my business with you was not of a very 
pressing nature, I thought I had better await your pleasure be- 
hind the screen, which I accordingly.did, and Jenks, not wishing 
to display his handsome person before you while you were in 
such a wrathful. state, followed my example. Of the choice se- 
lection of epithets which we, on being cooped up behind the 
‘screen, hurled at you, the cab, and the cab-driver, respectively 
and collectively, we will say nothing. We heard you say that 
‘you had lost your eye-glasses ; we also heard and saw you apply 
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yourself most assiduously to the playful task of ringing the bell ; 
but Jenks was still loth to appear before you, so we exchanged 
garments, and I answered the bell in his stead. Everything ap- 
peared to be goingon as smoothly as could be expected under 
the circumstances, when the malicious demon of discord afore- 
mentioned, for some wicked purpose of his own, prompted Jenks 
to upset the screen. Being attired in my garments, you mistook 
him for me, and pursued him with murderous intent. You 
thought that you had succeeded in your evil design, but this 
was not so; Jenks was not hurt. Then I had an idea how I 
could obtain your promise for Nell’s hand, which, with the valu- 
able assistance of Nell and Jenks, I carried out and the success 
is obvious. (Zaking paper from table.) Here is a document 
signed by John Korer, which says that Nell is to be mine for the 
remainder of my existence. 

RorER.—But I have been deceived ! That promise was wrung 
from me under false pretences! The moment you thought my 
back was turned, you sneaked in where you had been forbidden 
to enter; then you masqueraded in Jenks’ clothes, trusting to 
luck to make your escape; you pretend not to find my spec- 
tacles ; you demoralize my man-servant by inducing him to 
deceive me also; all plot, trick and device! (Zo NELL.) And 
you, too, aiding and abetting them both! What have you got 
to say for yourself? 

Tom.—All you say, sir, is undeniably true, but I ask your 
pardon for the deception, which your groundless opposition to 
my presence here, alone made necessary. I love Nell and she 
loves me. I have ample means to support her at least as well 
as you can, and can see no-reason why you should have opposed 
my suit so bitterly, without having first ascertained that you 
were right in doing so. Have you forgotten your old school- 
fellow, John Sutherland? If you have not—of course you have 
not-—you might, at least, shake hands with his son Tom. 

RoreER.— What! you! Well, now, that does make some dif- 
ference. But then—— 

NELL ( putting her arm round RorEr’s neck, coaxingly).—But 
you will not retract your promise, will you, uncle? 

RogER (hesitatingly.)— Well—er—no; since you seem deter- 
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mined to have her, Tom, take her, and may you be happy. (To 
JENKS, sternly.) And you, sir-——~ 

JENKS.— Yes, sir. 

RorkER.—For your mutinous conduct of this morning, and the 
part you have taken in this conspiracy, you shall receive—er—an 
advance of five dollars per month in your wages ! 

JENKS (bowing ).—Hi am traly thankfal for small mercies, sir. 

Tom.—’Tis true we have obtained the consent of your uncle, 
Nell; but there is one thing more wanting to make our happi- 
ness perfect—(addressing the audience)—’tis your consent. 
Must I ask in vain? No, I see by your expressive countenances 
that your consent is already given. I suppose this sympathy 
may be attributed to the fact that ‘all is fair iu love and war,” 
and I may be fully pardoned for having Won BY STRATEGY. 
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Fanny Gray...ccccccessseees| 1] 2 || Weare but Little Folke.....) 6 | 4 
"Recitation......sscsecesess+| 12 Seven Days in a Week......| 7 
Recitation... 2s cccecccccens 12 The Stars .....-ccccc ccccce 6 
Forbearance..........0.0.--| 8 The Song of the Leaves....| 5 
Open the Gates as High asthe Recitation..... eeee ee eoeeen ae 1 
Vececce coos voesecccecee| FT| 6 |! What Little Folks Can Do...| 6 | 6 
The Queen ofa Night........ 11’ 1 |] Vacation.........-... soeces 1 
Be Prompt in what you do..| 6 What the Winds Bring......| 1/1 
The Olden Times............ 2 Closing Day..eccccccccceces 1 
Winning a Wager...........-| 4} 1 


And Twenty-four other recitations for single scholars. 
16mo, illuminated paper cover. PPI. ccc ccccce ccccceecccersecesees -80 cts, 
Bound in boards, cloth DOO cc cd oe dee Web 0edecceee secees sQevccccce -§0 cte 


Dick’s Dutch, French and Yankee Dialect Recitations. 


An unsurpassed Collection of Droll Dutch Blunders,Frenchmen’s Funny Mistakes,an4 
Ludicrous and Extravagant Yankee Yarns, exch Recitation being in tA own tiamee 


DUTCH DIALECT. 


Der Mule Sbtood on der 
Steamboad De:'k. 
Go Vay, Becky Miller. 
My gel Sayder's Bart 
nyder’s ye 
Buyer's Nove. 
n’ Vords of Isaac. 
Frits und L 
Betsey und I Hafe Bust Ub. 
Schneider sees Leah. 
Dot Funny Leetle Baby. 
Bchnitseri's Phil 6. 
Der Dog und der Lubster. 
Schloeser’s Ride. 
Mine Katrine. 
Maud Muller. 
Ein Deutsches Lied. 
Hans and Frits. 
Schnoider’s Tomatoes. 
Deiteche Advertisement. 
Lite Liberty and Leger 
an ager. 
Der’ Goot Lookin? Shnow. 
Mr. Schmidt's Mistake. 
Home Again. 
Dot Surprise Party. 
Der Wreck of der Hezberus. 
Asaac Rosenthal on the 
Chinese Question. 
Hans Breitmann’s Party. 
Shoo Files. 
A Dutchman's Answer. 
as J ha Schneider Went 
nd. 
I Vash so Glad I Vash Here. 
The Dntchman and the 
Yankve. 
Bow the Dutchman Killed 
the W oodchuck. 


Der Nighd Pehind Grisd- | 


mas. 

The Dutchman's Snake. 

Yoppy's Varder und Hees 
Drubbdles, 

Dhree Shknders. 

Katrina Likes Me Poody 
Vell. 

Hans in a Fix. 

Leedle Yawcub Strauss, 

ilow a Dutchman was Done, 

Dot Lambs vot Mary Hef 


Got. 

The Yankee and the Dutch- 
man’s Dog. 

Zwei Lager. 

Schneider's Ride. 

The Dutchman and the 
Small-pox. 

Tiamondts on der Prain. 

A Dutchman's Testimony 
in a Steamboat Caro. 

Hane Breitmann and the 
Turners. 


FRENCU DIALECT. 


The Frenchman’s Dilemma; 
or, Number Five Cullect 
Street. 

The Frenchman's Revenge, 

Noovell and the Organ 
Grinder. 

How a Frenchman Enter- 
talned Jobn Bull 

Mr. Rogers and Monsieur 
Doulse. 

The Frenchman and the 
Landlord, 

Tne Frenchman and the 
Sheep’s Trotters. 


A Frenchman's Aeeount of 
the Fall. 

T Vant to Fly. 

‘Tt:@ Generous Frenchmen, 

30@ Frenchman aud the 
Flea Powder. 

The Frenchman and the 
Rats. 

Monateur Tonson, 

\Vut You Please. 

The Frenchman and the 
Mosquitoes. 

renuchman’s Patent 


rew. 

Tho Frenchman's Mistake. 

Mensiour Mocquard Bee 
tween Two Fires. 


YANKEE DIALECT. 


Mrs. Bean’s Courtshi 

Hez and the Landlord. 

Rqulre Billings’ Pickerel. 

Deacon Thrush in Meeting. 

The Yankeo Firesido. 

Peter Sorghum in Love, 

Mrs. Smart Learns how to 
Skate. 

Cupt. Hurricane Jones om 
the Miracles. 

The Dutchman and the 
Yankee. 

Tie Yankee Landlord, 

1" .e Bewitched Clock, 

The Yankee aud the Dutch. 
man's Dog. 

Aunt Hetty ou Matrimony. 

5.8 Courtin’, 

Fbenezer on e Boat. 

But Lovingvol's Shirt. 


This Collection contains all the best dialect pleces that are incidentally scattered 
through alarge number of volumes of * Recltations and Keadings,” besides new and 


excellent sketches never befure published, 170 p. P COVOP...coeee 
Bound in boards, cluth back. F oe 


eee eoreonrees CHOCO HOOCHOOEE®S 
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Dick’s Irish Dialect Recitations. A carefully compiled Collec- 


tion of Rarv Irish Storie 


Comi 


Poeticaland Prose Recitations, Humorous Letters 


and Funny Recitals,all tuld with theirresistible Humor ofthe Irish dialect. Containing 


Biddy’s Troubles 

Birth of 8t. Patrick, The. 

peer O’Hoolegoin's Let- 
r. 


Connor. 

,. Dermot O’Dowd. 

“Dick Mucnamara’s Matri- 
monial Adventures. 


Dying ev ontevalun uf Paddy 


her Molloy. 
her Phil e’s Collec: 
tious. 
eee cou 
Qo ell-Kettle. ’ 
Handy Andy's Little Mis. 


How Denais Tvok the 


Pledge. 
How Pat Saved his Bacon. 
Irish Astronomy. 


Irish Coquetry. 

Irish Drummer, The. 

Irish Letter, An. 

Irish Philosopher, The. 

Irish Traveler, The. 

Irishman’s Panorama, The. 

Jimmy McBride's Letter. 

Jimmy Butler andthe Owl 

King O’Toole and St. Kevin. 

Kitty Malone, 

Love inthe Kitchen. 

Micky Free and the Priest. 

Miss Malony on the Chinese 
Question. 

Mr. O’ Hoolahan's Mistake. 

Paddy Blake's Echo. 

Paddy Faygan‘a Pedigree. 

Paddy McUrath and the 
Bear. 

Paddy O’ Rafther, 

Peddy tho Piper, 


Paddy’s Dream. 

Put and the Fox, 

FP .t and the Gridiron, 

Pit and his Musket. 

Pst and the Oysters. 

TPit's Criticism. 

T t's Letter. 

¥P:.t O'Flanigan's Colt. 
Putrick O’Ruouke and the 


Frogs. 
Paudeen O’Rafferty’s Say 


“oyage. 
Peter Mulrooney and the 
Black Filly. 
Phaid rig Crvhoore, 
hiury O’More’s Present te 
the eriest. 
St. Kevin. 
Teddy O’Toole’s 81x Bulla, 
Wake of Tim O'Hara, The. 
Widow Cum miskey, The. 


This Collection contains, in additiun to new and original pieces, all the very best 


Recitations in the Irish dialect that can be 


gathered from a whole libra 


of ** Recita- 


tion’ books. It is full of svark pug witticisms and it furnishes aiso a fund of entertain- 


matter for sal in le 
Bound in boards, cloth b 


sure moments. 170 pages, paper cover....... co.cese BU Ct8e 
cloth DOCK; cssvvescaces tesbinciessssvensdcsvecastnseiaavacaicnnse® ota, 


Tambo’s End-Men’s Minstrel Gags. 


best Jokes and Repartees of the most celebrated ‘burnt cork? 


Containing some of the 


rformers of our 


day. Tambo and Bones in all sorts and manner of scrapes. This Book is full of 


Burnt-Cork Pe roner ies, Funny Stories, Colored Conundrams, Gags and Witt 


tee, all the newest si 


Bepar- 


e-splitting conversations between Tambo, Bones, and the In- 


terlocutor, and will be found useful alike to the professional and amateur performer 


Contents ; 


{ 
A Bird that can’t be 
Plucked 
Annithilating Time 
At Last 
Bashful 
Bet, The 
Big Pina A 
ackberryinu 
Black Swan, Fhe 
Bones and his little Game * 
Bones and the Monkey 
Tricks 
Bones as a Fortune Teller 
Bones asa Legitimute Ac- 
tor 


. Bones as a Pilot 
Bones as a Prize Fighter 
‘ Bones as a **Stugent’ 
’ Bones as @ Traveler 
‘Bones as a Victim to the 


| Pen 
' Bones as a Walkist 
1 Bones assists at the Per- 
» formance of a New Piece 
‘ Bones attends a Seance 
_Bones finds Himself Fa- 
} _ mous 
, Bones gets Dunned 
_ Bones gets Stuck 
Bones has a Small Game 
with the Parson 
Bones’ Horse Race 
‘Bones in an Affair of Honor 
Bones in Love 
Bones keeps & Boarding 
House 
Bones on the War Path 
Bones on George Washing- 


ton 
Bohes on the Light Fantas- 
tic 


Everything new and rich. 


Bones Opens a £pout Shop 
Bones Plays O’Fella 

Bones sees a Ghost 

Bence Slopes with Sukey 


y 
Bones tells a “Fly”? Story 
Brother will come home to- 
night 
Bones as a Carpet Bagger 
Bones as an Inksiinger 
Bones .n & New Character 
Bones in Clover 
Bones’ Love scrape 
**Cullud”’ Ball, The 
Conundrums 
Curious Boy 
Danciug Mad 
Dat’s hat J’d Like to 
Know 
Definitions 
De Mudder of Inwention 
Berane: The oa 
n’t Kiss eve ppy 
**Far Away in "hiabans ” 
First White Man, The 
Fishy Argument 
Fuur-Eleven-Forty-Four 
Four eM ootngD. The 
From the Poiks 
Girl at the Sewing Ma- 
chine 
Hard Times 
Hard to take a Hat 
Heavy Spell, A 
Highfalutin? 
Horribie ! 
How Bones became a Min- 
etre) 
How Tambo took his Bit- 


ters 
How to doit 


Papercovers - .« « « 


Bound in beards, with cloth back -+- +. .e« .« .« 


Impulsive Oracion 
Inquisitive 
Jeallusest of her Sect 
Le Problem, A 
Liberal Discount for Cash 
Manager in a ix, The 
Mathematica 
Merry Life, A 
Momentous Question 
Mosquitoes 
Music 
Notes 
Ob Course 
Our Shop Girls 
Fomp and Epby Green 
pres dency on de Brain 

8) 


Shakespeare with a Ven. 


geance 
Simple 8am in Arithmetle 
Sleighing in the Park 
Slid wn the Hill 
Style 
ow noe by Pro 
wearing by xy 
Tambo’s Traveling Agent 
That Dear Old Hons 
“The Pervisions, Josiar ” 
Thieves 
Tonsorial 
Toast, A 
Uncle Eph’s Lament 
valting to See Bim Off 
You Be 
And 40 popular songs and 
dances. 
us ba bas e « 80ctsa 
5Octs. 


McBride’s Comic Speeches and Recitations. Designed for 


Schools, Literary and Social Circles. B 


Humorous Dialogues,” etc., etc. This {fs one of the very 


H. Eliott McBrid 


Author of ** McBride's 
st series of original 


speeches, in Yankee, Darkey, Spread-Eagle and village style 
d vernne addresses and recitations, and funny stories, forming an: excellent vonuse 
of selections for supplying the humorous element of an exhibition. Contents: 
A Burst of Indignation An Address to Schoolbo P Peabody’ Stum' 
Disco’se by a Colored Man | Zachariah Popp’s Court. Breeeh ii of 
A Trumpet Sarmon sh.p and Mar Mr. Styx Rejoices on Ac- 
Sarmon on Skiletvillers A Sto count of a New Well 
Nancy Matilda Jones How to Make Hasty Pud- Spring 
Hezekiah’s Proposal ding Victuals and Drink 
About the Billikinses My Matilda Jane Speech by Billy Higgins on 


Betsy and I are Out Once 
More 

A Stump Speech 

About Katharine 

Deborah Doolittie’s Speech 
on Women’s Rights 

A Salutatory 


A Mournful Story 
Paper covers, illuminated 
Board covers, illuminated 


Courtship, Marriage, Se 
aration and Reusion me 

Lecture by a Yankee 

A Colored Man's Disco’se 
on Different Subjects 

A Girl's Address to Boys 

Me gor’s Fate 


the Destruction of His 
Rambo Apple Tree 
A ee Be Address to Young 


en 
An Old Man’s Address to 

Young Wives 
Salu-ta-tat-u-a-ry 
Valedictory. 


Beecher's Recitations and Readings. 


Dramatic. Designed for Public and Private Exhibitions. Contents : 


Mise Maloney at the Deu- 
tiet’s 

Lost and Found 
Mygel Snyder’s Barty 
Magdalena 
Jim Wolfe and the Cats 
The Woolen Doll 
The Charity Dinner 
Go-Morrow ; or, Lots Wife 
fhe Wind and the Moon 

n’ Words of Isaac 

e Mullerin Dutch 
Moses the Pans 
Yarn of the “ Nancy Bell”’ 
Paddy the Piper 
Schneider sees ** Leah °’ 
Caldwell of Springfield 
Artemus Ward’s Panorama 
Tale of a Servant Girl 
How a Frenchman Enter- 
tained John Bull 

Mamondts on der Prain 
King Robert of Sicily 
Gloverson the Mormon 
De Pint wid Ole Pete 
Pat and the Pig 
The Widow Bedott’s Letter 


The Cry of the Children 

The Dutchman and the 
Small-pox 

Sculpin 

a Descriptive Recita- 
‘lon 

A Reader Introduces Him- 
self to an Audience 

A Dutchman’s Dolly Var- 


den 
** Rock of Ages”? 
Feeding the Black Fillies 
The Hornet 
The Glove and the Lions 
I Vant to Fly 
That Dog of Jim Smiley's 
The Faithful Soul 
‘*My New Pittayatees”’ 
Mary Ann’s Weddi.g 
An Inquiring Yankee 
The Three Bells 
Love in a Balloon 
Mrs. Brown on the Streets 
Shoo Flies 
Discourse by the Rev. Mr. 


Bosan 
Without the Children 


Paper covers. Price - - «+ 
Bound in boards,cloth back - - - - «- - 


Humorous, Serious, 


Signor Billsmethi’s Dano 
ing Academy 

Der Goot Lookin Shnow 

The Jumping Frog 

The Lost Chord 

The Tale ofa Le 

That West-side Dog 

How Dennis Tvok she 
Pledge 

The Fisherman's Summons 

Badger's Debut as Hamlet 

Hezeklah Stole the Spoons 

Paddy’s Dream 

Victuals and Drink 

How Jake Schneider Went 
Blind 

Aurelia’s Young Man 

Mrs. Brown on Modern 
Houses 

Farm Yard mong 

zutony Pork Barrel 

The Prayer Seeker 

An Extraordinary Phe- 
nomenon 

The Case of Young Bangs } 

A Mule Ride in Florida’; 

Dhree Shkaders if 


2 25 © © = 80¢eta., 
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Diek’s Ethiopian Scenes, Variety Sketches and Stump, 


Speeches. OContainin 
' Farces , End-Men’s Jokes, 


I’s Gwine to Jine de Ma- 


sons 
des’ Nail dat Mink to de 
Stable Du'—Oration 
But the Villain still Pur- 
' sued Her—A Thrilling 


C) 
Bones at a Free-and-Easy 
Buncombe Speech 
Shakesp*are Improved 
End Gag—BEones and Tam- 


A Man of Nerve—Comie 
Sketch 
Bad Gag Pones and Tam- 


Uncle Pete—Darkey Sketch 
The Rival Darkeys 
The Stage-Struck Darkey 
Add Ryman’s Fourth of 
July Oration 
Absent-Mindedness—Bones 
and Tambo 
Don’t Call s. Man a Liar 
Theo Mysterious Darkey 
Rev. Uncle Jim’s Sermon 
The ’Possum-Kun Debating 
Sociéty 
Tim Murphy's Irish Stew 
Brudder Bones in Luve= 
Interlecutor and Bones 
‘Lixey ; or, The Old Gum 
Game—Negro Scene 
Brudder Bones’ Duel 
Brudder Bones’ Sweetheart 
Brudder Bones in Hard 


Lack 
Two Left-Bones and Tambo 
178 percevers - 
Bound im voard, oloth beek 


the followin 


Rich Collection of Negro Dialogues, Scenes, 


ig Rollcking Stories, Excruciating Conundrums, Ques- 
tions and Answers for Bones, Tambo and Interlocutor, etc. Contents: ' 


Speech on Boils 
ow Bones Cured a Smoky 
Chimney 
Sermon on Keards, Hosses, 
Fiddlers, etc. 
Huggin’ Lamp-Posts 
Not prose to Matrimony 
How Pat 8old a Dutchman 
The Coopers—One Act Farce 
Questions Easily Answered 
—Bones and Tambo 
Examination in Natural 
History—Minstrel Dia- 


logue 

O’Quirk’s Sinecure 

The Widower’s Speech . 

Bones at a Raffle 

Uncla Pete’s Sermon 

Bones at a Soiree—Interlo— 
cutor and Bones 

Speech on Woman’s Rights 

Bones’ Discover 

Mark Twain ntroduces 
Himself — Characteristic 
Speech 

Speech on Happiness 

Burnt Corkers—Minstrel 
Dialogue 

Tne Nervous Woman 

The Five Senses—Minstrel 
Dialogue 

The Dutchman’s Experi- 
ence 

Essay on the Wheelbarrow 

Bones at a Pic-Nic 

The Virginia Mummy— 
Negro Farce 


~ 
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Brudder Bones in Clover 

Artemus Ward’s Advice to 
Husbands 

Where the Lion Roareth, 
and the Wang-Doodle 
Mourneth 

Romeo and Juliet in 1880 

Artemus Ward’s Panorama 

Brudder Bones as & Carpot- 
Bagger—lInterlocutor and 
Bones 

Major Jones’ Fourth of July 

ration 

Curiosities for a Museum— 
Minstrel Dialogue 

Burlesque Oration on Mat- 
rimony 

Brudder Bones on the Rag- 
ing Canawl 

The 
Ethiopian Sketch 

Bones’ Dream—Ethiopian 
Sketch 

Come and Hug Me 

Widow O’Brien’s Toast 

Scenes at the Police Court 
—Musical Minstrel Dia- 


eH 

Brudder Bones as a Log- 
Roller 

De Pint Wid Old Pete— 
Negro Dialect Reeltation 

A Touching Appeal—Dutch 
Dialect Recitation 

Wounded in the Corners 

Darkey Dialogue 

End Gag—Interlocutor and 
Bones 


- 80cte 
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Kavanaugh’s New 
Children. Containing 
by little children, and expressly 


adapted for School hibitions and Christ 
mas and other juvenile celebrations. By Mrs. Russell Kavanaugh. This 
fa an entiroly new series of Recitations and Dialugues by this author, and 
full of pieces, in her well-known style of familiar simplicity, vpirceaaae 
calculated to give the little ones additional opportunities to distingu 
ves before an audience. It contains the following: 
rie a 
= (8 Hh 
Mntroduction,. ocsrerccececccoces ee Four Little Rose-Buds ecocoee!| 4 
Speec eeeeoeeeeoenet 1 A Bouquet. .cccccccccccccecess 12 
h for a School Exhibition 1 [\Tal Tal..coo socccsccccseces 1 
e Parcs (The Fates;......-.| 3 Speech for a Very Little Girl..| 1 
Which Would You Rather Be?] 6 Speech for a Very Little Boy. 1 
Speech fora Tiny Girl........] 1 Blood Will Tell. ..ccsccccccees 1 
AnOld Story, for a Child... ese A Warning 008e © COSOOS S2SSOF Oe 1 
h for @ BOY. .ccccccccces 1 A Race tor Life. .cccoccccccess> 1 
A Sudden Revulsion........-- “Ho is a Brick "..c.e-+ scoeee 1 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus. A h fora Small Boy. ....-. i 
Novel Christmas Festival... Y ae atching eee eceesescease coe 1 
May Celebration... .ececcesee 8 3 ‘Gold. 0008 OOS 0008S OC SOHHOOHHORS 1 
Speech of Crowner. .+.-ceee} 1 |A Touching Incident. .....e.. 1 
Speech of Bceptre-Bearer. ..| 1 ‘Buy a Broom, for several Girls 
Bpeech of Fun...ccccccccree} I \Confusion Worse Confounded. 1 
Bpeech of Frolic..ccocscocest 1 |A Relentless Tyrant,foraChild} 4 . 
Speech of Vanity...csecccoee| 1 \My Brotr er Jean........ rs idee | 
Bpecch of Modesty..ccssseee| 1 iThe Gratitude of the World.... 
h of Beauty ceccccccccs 1 At the Skati eeenGe0e ee 1 
of Jollity..... eoecos 1 Dimes ! Oh, MOB ft... ccccces 1 
Bpeech of Boot-Black..e sees 1 }1A Fatal Bait, for a Child... 
Speech of News-Boy.. .ooeee 1 |iThe Decorated Donkey, for 
Speech of May Queen....... 1 Child ...ccece 0000808 082E08 C0 
The Tables Turned, for a Child Tight Times...cccccccecscecves 1 
h for a BOY. .c-cooccccccs 1 The Reason WHY ..cccccoccves 
bh for a Small Boy....... 1 ||A Modern Flirtation......0++- 
Speech for a Very Little Boy.. 1 |\Country Meeting Talk......-. 1 
The Farmer Boy and the City Speech... .....+6- 0 eoccececace 1 
Dude a@e ee@00e0000 @02Ge8008 2 Deeds Of Kindness. .cccccccces 
The Small ¥ wvcoe scccce cose! I The Boy’s Complaint..... eooe 1 
Transposed @eaee @ eseeeeeoeed @eeeae 1 What ot to Do... ccc. eeee ee 
The Sun and His Satellites....| 7 Temperance Address..... eee 1 
Speech of the Sun.......ee6-| 1 The Quarrelsome Boy.......- 1 
Breech of the Moon .-...-e+| 1 An Awful Fly, for a Little One 
Speech ot Mercury ...-cooces 1 OContent. ..0 cccccccccccsccccaes 1 
b ot Mars ..ceee ecoeeee 1 The Winds of the Prairie ..... 
Speeck of Jupiter... .coeee| 1 Santa Claus’ Christmas Tree 
Bpeech of Baturn.......ccees 1 Speech...ecceccoee @eve cove 1 
Speech of Venuts........00.-1 1 The Creator........ secccccecs 
Tine Happiness. .......-escees 1{||Where Did They Go.....-.+-+} 1 
Gen:u. and Application ......| 2 The Parting Lovers.....-.e---} 1/4 
Five Veraus Twonty-five..e. oe 1 Do Your Best. weoeccooce eoseee 
Bevea from Suicide..........- 1 ||\Cherisa Kindly Feelings...... 
Speech tos a Very Small Child Advice to BOy8..c...+++ eccoes| I 
hree Enigmas. .....-.cccccees 3 I Wish I Was &@ Grown-Up oor. 1 
Tickle his Hand with a Ten 1||No Time Like the Present. ... 
Dellar Bill... oes eeneoene eee 1 The Boys We Need.... 2e©@0ee00e 684 1 
Breech fcr a Small Boy....... 1 ||\Summer Vacation.....s seseee| 1 
agrees Belles, for several MUSIC. 
TID ce coer ccvennvvee i oes Three Bri t Btars. cece coeses 
Beavtiful Dudes, for several Tenens ek 


BOY. crcceccesscevccccces oe 


Speeches and Dialogues for 


easy pieces in plain langu 


Buy & Broom ,cceccccccovesecs 


e, readily underst 


3émo, Iluminated Paper Cover.....-80 cts, Boards. ...-.....20200-60 Oth 
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Howard's Recitations. Comic, Serious and Pathetic. Col. 
lection of fresh Recitations in Prose and Poetry, suitable for Anniver. 


saries, Exhibitions, Social Gatherings, and Evening Parties. 


Miss Malony on the Chinese 
es tion 


Kit Carson’s Ride 

Buck Fanshaw’s Funeral 

Knocked About 

Puzsied Dutchmau 

Shamus O’Brien 

Naughty Little Girl 

Boils of Shandon 

No S8ectin Heaven 

Rory O’Moore’s Present 

“ Moth er’s Fool” 

Queen Elisabeth—a Comic 
Oration 

fhe Sterling 

Mord Dundreary’s Riddle 

The Stuttering Lass 

The Irish Traveler 

The Remedy as Bad as the 


Disease 

A Subject for Dissection 

The Heathen Chinee 

Mona's Waters 

A Showman on the Wood- 
eback 

How Happy I'll Be 

A Frenchman’s Account of 
the Fall 

Isabel's Grave 

Parson and the Spaniel 


16 mo. 180 pages. 


Paper covers. 


An Irishman’s Letter 

Irish Letter 

The Halibut in Love 

The Merry Soap-Boiler 

The Un believer 

ae ances ane aneone 
undreary Propos 

The Fir eman bias 

Pau! Re vere’s Ride 

Annie and Willie's Prayer 

A Frenchman on Macbeth 

The New Church Organ 

KatrinaLikes me Po.-dy Vell 

How to Save a Thousand 
Pounds 

How I Got Invited to Dinner 

Patient Joe 

Jimmy Butler and the Owl 

The Menagerie 

Old Quizzle 

Infidel and Quaker 

The Lawyer and the Chim- 
ney-S weeper 

Bili Mas on’s Bride 

Judging by Appearances 

The Death's Head 

Betsey and Tare Out 

Betsey Destroys the Paper 

Father Blake's Collection 

Blank Verse in Rhyme 


Contents: 


Roguery Taught 

Banty Tim 

Antony and Cleopatra 

Deacon Hezchfah 

The Frenchman and th 
Lan dlord 

The Family Quarrel-—-A Dia 
logue on the Sixteenta 
Amendment 

The Guess 

Atheist and Acorn 

Brother Watkins 

Hans in a Fix 

To-M orrow 

Tne Highgate Butcher 

The Lucky Call 

Challen ging the Foreman 

Country Scbhoolmaster 

The Matrimonial Bugs aad 
the Travelers 

Peter Sorghum in Love 

Tim Tulf 

Nick Van Stann 

The Debating Society 

Deacon stokes 

To Our Honored Dead 

The Dying Soldier 

The Yankee Fireside 

The Suicidal Cat 

The Son's Wish 


PricO...ccccccccccceccccccesess SO CH 


Bound in bo cloth back.... CvESA RSs peS6 5560 OES sic eeen ee eeees DO cts. 


Spencer’s Book of Comic Speeches and Humorous Recita- 


tions A collection of Comic Speeches and Dialogues, Dramatic Scenes 
and Characteristic Soliloquies and Stories Suitable for School Exhibitions, 


Contents: 


Womic Prologue and Intro- 
duction 

The Yankee Landlord 

His Eye was &tern 

The Goddess of Slang 
Dick, the Apprentice 
Courting in French Hollow 
The Oase Altered 

Fox and the Ranger 
‘The Declaration 

‘The Warrantee Deed 

A Night’s Adventure 
Jdulia—Oomic Love Scene 
Saying not Meaning 

Negro Burlesque for 8 males 
The Nimmers 

Gucom and the Back-log 
‘Widow Bedott’s Mistake 
How a Bashful Lover ‘ Pop- 

ped the Question” 

Crossing Dixie 

My Last Shirt 

The Three Black Crows 

The Barber's Shop 

Paddy U’Rafiher 
Decidedly Ooo 


Frenchman and the Rats 

The Jester Condemned to 
Death 

Kindred Quacks 

Hans Breitmann’s Party 

The Generous Frenchman 

Saint Jonathan 

Stump Speech 

The Rival Lodgers 

The Frenchman and the 
Mosquitoes 

The Maiden’s Mishap 

The Removal 

Talking Latin 

Praying for Rain 

Darkey Photographor 

Paddy and his Musket 

Hezekiah Bedott 

Uncle Reuben's Tale 

Mr. Caudle has been to a 
Fair 

Cheinist and his Love 

Disgurted Dutchman 

The Frightened Traveler 

Jewess aid her Son 

Clerical Wit—True Lies 


The School House 
Daniel versus Dishclout 
Spectacles 


Deme ecegonde 

Toby Tosspo 

Courtship and Matrimony 

Rings and Seals 

The Biter Bit 

Pat and the Gridiron 

La de’s veass 
e Country Pedagogue 

The Middle-aged Sten ané 
Two Widows 

Saratoga Waiter—Negro 
Scene for 2 males 

The Wrangling Psir—a Po- 
etical Dinlogue for Male 
and Female 

A Connu bial Eclogue 

The Italian from Cork 

Gasper Schnapper’ Exploit 

Epilogue—S8ultable for Con- 
clusion of an Entertain- 
ment 


Paper covers. Price wip OS diode bbiste swheea'e esac aewse Meebeweweed eee eeaoO cts. 
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Martine’s Droll Dialogues and Laughable Recitations. 
Acollection of Humorous Dialogues, Comic Recitations and Spirited 
Stump Speeches and Faroes, adaptad for School 


Contents; 

Filnts to Amateur Actors. 

Humorous Poetical address 

The Bel and the Gon 

Mrs. Dovo’s Boarding House 

The Wilkins Family 

THe Lawyer's Stratagem 

Eulogy on Laughing 

Drawing a Long Bow. For 
8 males and | fomale. 

The Origin of Woman's As- 
cendency over Man 

Veny Raynor's Bear Story 

The Game of Life 

The Fortune Hunter. 
2 males and 8 females 

The Parson and the Widow 

Mezeklah Stubbins’ Fourth 
of July Oration 

Make your Wills Farce for 
7 male characters 

Mr. Rogers and Monsieur 
Dentse 

Job Trotter’s Secret 


For 


The ag hott Debating Soci- 
ety. Dialogue for 2 males 

The Scandal Monger. Dita- 
logue fur 2 males and 3 fe- 
males 

Poor Richard’s Sayings 

role ae to “The Appren- 

ce 

Address in the character of 
“Hope” A hte ee 

Parody on the Declaration 
of Independence 

Bombastes Furioso. A Bur- 
lesque for 7 males 

Characteristic Address 

Examining de Bumps, Ethi- 
oplan Dialogue for 3 males 

Election Stump 8 h 

A Matrimonial ine. Dia- 
ogue for 1 male and 3 fe- 
males 

The Frenchman and the 

Sheep’s Trotters 


and other Celebrations. 


The Poor Relation. Comie 
Drama for 7 males 

Vat you Please 

Ihe Babes in the Wood. For 
38males and 4 females. 

My Aunt. 

Handy Andy’s Mistakes, 

The Cat Eater. 

A Shocking Mistake Dia- 
logue for 8 males and 2 
females 

Wanted a Governess 

Rival Broom Makers 

Paudeen O’Rafferty’s Say- 
Voyage 

Mr. Caudle’s Wedding Din- 
ner 

Our Oousins. Negro Dia. 
1 6 for? male characters 

Mr. Caudle made a Mason 

Address of Sergeant Busfus 

The Wonderful alers 

Sam Weller’s Valentine 


188 pages. Paper Covers. Price........cccccccesccsccccsccccseceedO OR 
Bound in Boards, cloth DAG i0eck osicscaccses ce ccccccscceccccccces oO CtE 


Wilson’s Book of Recitations and Dialogues. 


Containing 


a choice selection of Poetical and Prose Recitations. Designed as an As- 
sistant to Teachers and Students in preparing Exhibitions. By Floyd B. 
Wilson, Professor of Elocution, Oontents: 


Instruction in Biocution 

Dedication of Gettysburg 
Cemetery 

Sheridan’s Ride 

There’s but one Pair of 
Stockings 

Modulation 


Lochiel’s Werning 
Bocrates Snowks 
osaic Poetry 
urial of the Champion of 
his Class at Yale CoLege 
Scott and the Veteran 
Barbara Frietchie 
1 Wouldn’t— Would You? 
The Professor Puzzled 
Thanatopsis 
The Two Roads 
The Pawnbroker’s Shop 
The Sophomore’s Soilloquy 
The Nation’s Hymn 
Address to a Skeleton 
A Glass of Cold Water 
Little Gretchen; or New 
Year’s Eve 
Good News from Ghent 
The Sea Captain's Story 
Our Heroes 
The Closing Year 
Burial of Little Nell 


The Picket Guard 

The Poor Man and the Fiend 

Our Country’s Call 

The Conquered Banner 

The High Tide; 
Brides of Enderby 

Death of Gaudentis 

Don Garzia 

Past Meridian 

The Founding of Gettysburg 
Monument 

Spartacus to the Gladiatess 

Soliloquy of the Dying Al- 
chemist 

The Country Justice 

Unjust National Acquisition 

Dimes and Dollars 

Dead Drummer Boy 

Home 

Responsibility of American 
Citizens 

The Jestor’s Sermon 

Left on the Battle Field 

The American Flag 

Oh! Why should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud ? 

Parrhasius 

The Vagabonds 

A Bridal Wine Cup 

Blanche of Devan's Last 


Words 
Widow Bedott to Elder 
Sniffies 


{ A Psalm of the Union 


Paper Covers. Priceé.... PPOTTTTTITIIITTTIT TTT TTT TIE Trier rerTrers: jt) 
Bound in Board, cloth DACK..ccccccescccccccccccer: coccccccees o0eehQ om, 


Religious Character of Presi- 
dent Lincoln 
The Raven 


i hepa ene 

© Flag o ashington 

The Abbot of Waltham 

Ode to an Infant Son 

The Scholar’s Mission 

Claude Melnotte’s Apolegy 

Forging of the Anchor 

Wreck of the Hesperus 

The Man of Rosas 

No Work the Hardest Work 

What is Time ? 

Brutus’s Oration over the 
Body of Lucretia 

What is That, Mother ? 

A coreany th Myself 

8t. Philip Neri and the 
Youth 


The Chameleon 


Appondix 


ae sip 
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Brudder Bones’ Book of Stump Speeches and Burlesque 


OraTions. Also containing Humorous Lectures, Ethiopian Dialogues, 


Plantation Scenes, 


' Judes and Comic Recitations. 
- | Julius’ Peaches. For 3 males 


Dr. Pillsbury’s Lecture on 
Politics 

Vegetable Poetry. For.2 
males 

Teco Brag’s Lecture on As- 
tronom 


We saw Her but a Moment 

Stocks Up, Stocks Down. 
For 3 males 

Brudder Bones’ Love 


Scrapes. 
Btump’ Speech ; or, “Any 


other Man.”’ 
War's 


jogs ta 
Geology. Dialogue for 2 
m 


ales 
Tin-pan-o-ni-on. For Leader 
and Orchestra 
Dr. Puff Stuffs Lecture on 
Patent Mediciues 
Sailing. For 2 males 
Challenge Dance. 
males 
Lecture on Bad Boys 
Tony Pastor’s Great Union 


ugh Boarding House 

2 males 

ght, Eh? Speech 
Ege. For 3 males 

Bootblack’s Soliloquy 

Lecture to a Fire Company 


16 mo. 


our ena Dia- 


Contents: 


De Trouble Begins at Nine 

The Arkansas’ Traveler. 
For 2 Violin players 

Slap Jack. For 3 Darkeys 

Turkey - town Celebration. 

Vale Steve's Stamp Speech 
nele Steve’s Stum 

A Midnight Murder’ 

Dat’s What’s de Matter 

The Freesing Bed Feller 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins 

Paddy Fagan’s Pedigree 


The Rival keys. <Act for 
3 males 
Hans Sourcrout on Signs 


and Omens 
pool eid Fourth of Jaly 


W 
A Speech on Women 


logue for 2 Darkeys 
The Ec 


Western Stump Speech 

In the Show Business. Dia- 
logue for 3 males 

““We are.”? Stump Oration 

Original Burlesque Oration 

Waiting to see Himoff, For 
3 males 


Negro Farces and Burlesques, Laughable Inter- 


C 

Patnotic Stump Speech ~ 

De Railroad Accident. For 
3 Darkeys 

The Dutchman’s Lecture 

Prof. Unworth’s Lecture 

The Threo old Ladies 

Josh Billings’ Lecture onto 
Musick 

Brudder Bones’ Lady-Love, 
Dialogue for 2 males 

Deaf—Ina Horn. Act fors 
males 

Or any oder Man's Dog. A 
Speech 

Happy Uncle Tom 

Stick a Pin Dere, Brudder 
Horace 

Lecture on Woman’s Ri¢hts 

Dat’s wo: de ‘Ledger’ says. 
For 2 Darkeys 

Goose Hollow Stump Speech 

De Milk In de Cocoa Nut 

A Dutchman’s Answer 

Lecture on Cats 


Dia-| The Patent Screw 


The Auctioneer 
Hints on Courtship 
Dutch Recruiting Officer 


Spirit Rappings. Dialogue 
for 2 males 

Dar’s de Money 

Let Her Rip, Burlesque 
Lecture 

The Stranger. Scene for 1 
male and 1 female 


188 pages. Paper covers. Pricé........cssceccccceccceseedO Ct& 
Bound in buardas, illuminated.... ......ccccccee cocvccccccccecsscesGQ 
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Dick’s Diverting Dialogues. A collection of effective Dra- 
_ matic Dialogues, written expressly for this work by various authors, and 
adapted for Parlor Performances. They are short, full of telling “ situa- 
tions,”’ introducing easy dialect characters, and present the least possible 
difficulties in scenery and costume to render them exceedingly attractive. 


Edited by Wm. B. Dick. 


a Vs] 
al & =| & 
| a 3| a 

Lost and Wont. ....sccccceeses 2|2 A Society for Doing Good..... 4 
Running for Office ......0..-- 3 |The Reception, A Proverb....| 2| 8 
The Uncle. A Proverb......| 1 | 2 ||\Caught in theirOwnTrap.....| 2} 3 
Love’s LaborNot Lost........} 1 | 2 ||;Elwood’s Decision .........0.. 4 
Wanted—A Nurse..........«-| 3 | 2 ||The Report. A Proverb....../2]12 
Almost A OOY 6 ccieeesees 2 ||Reformed Mormon Tippler...| 3 | 1 
The WilL A Verb. ..e,0ee.| 1 | 3 |/The Fortune Hunter.A Proverb| 2 | 2 
Who Wears the Breeches......| 1 | 1 ||/Petticoat Govarnment........1 1] 32 
A Cold in the Head...........| 4 | 2 ||INowor Never. A Proverb..../118 
The Wedding Day. A Proverb! 1 ! 3 JIA Close Shave.........ccesees 2 


Including a complete p 


Tableaux, with 
Bound in 


Paper Covers. 


rogramme of effective Living Portraits and 
full directions for exhibiting them successfully. 
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Dick’s Comic and Dialect Recitations. A capita: vollection 
of Comic Recitations, Ludicrous Dialogues, Funny Stories, and Inimitable 
Dialect Pieces, containing : 


An Asthetic Housekeeper 
At the Rug Anctton 
Aunt Sophronia Tabor at the 
Opera—Yankee Dialect 
Awtully Lovely Phiiosophy 
Bad Boy and the Limburger 
Cheese, The 
Barbara Frietchie—Dntch 
Boy in the Dime Museum 
Bric-s-Brec 
Brudder johnson on 'Lectri- 
eity—Negro Dialect 
hal af ty weeknoee 
y Special Reques 
Oan this be True? 
Champion Ltar, The 
Conversion of Colonel Quagg 
Cut, Cut Behind —Dutc 
Debit and Credit inthe Next 
World 
Der Oak und der Vine 
Der 'Sperience of Reb’rend 
macko strong—Negro 
Der Vater Mill 
Doctor’s Story, 
Dutch Advertisement, 
Dutchman and the Kaven 
Dutch Security—Dutch 
Early Bird, The 
Gentile Mule, The 
Granny Whar You Gwine? 
Girl of Culture, 
Goin’ Somewhere—-Yankee 


Go-Morrow, or Lot's Wife 

Hard Witnesa, A 

Horse that Wins the Race 

How a Woman Does It 

How Buck was Brought to 
Time—Yankee Dialect 

How Uncle Fin had the 
Laugh on the Boys 

Humming Top, The 

In der Shweed Long Ago 

Inquisitive Boy, The 

Irishman’s Forplenity, An 

Jim Onderdonk’s Sunday- 
8choo) Oration 

Jobn Chinaman’s Protest 

Juvenile Inquisitor, A 

Malony’s Will—Irish Dialect 

Mark ain on the i9th 
Century 

Mickey Feeny and the Priest 

Mine Moder-in-Law 

Mother's Doughnuts 

Mr. and Mrs Potterman 

Mr. Schmidt's Mistake 

Mr. Spoopendyke Hears 
Kurglars 

O’Branigan’s Drill 

Old Bill Stevens 

Old Erasmus’ Temperance 
Pledze—Negro Dialect 

Ole Set.Jers’ Meetun 

Original Love Story, An 

Our Debating Club 


Parson Jinglejaw’s Sarprise 


Pat’s Corres dence 
Pleasures of the Telephone 
Positively the Last Perfor 


mance—Cockney Dialect 
Raven, The— Dutch Dialect 
Sad Fate of a Policeman 
Scripture Questions 
Sermon for the Sisters, A 
Solemn Book-Agent, The 
That Fire at Nolan’s 
That Freckle-Faced Girl 
The Latest Barbara Friet- 
chie—Dutch Dialect 
The Paper Don’t Say 
Thikhead’s New Year’s Call 
Tickled all Oafer 
"Twas at Manhattan Beach 
Uncle Billy’s Disaster 
Uncle Mellick Dines with hig 
Master—Nepro Dialect 
Uncle Remus’ Tar Baby 
Uncle Reuben’s Baptism 
United Order of Half-Shells 
Walter’s Trials, A 
Warning to Woman. A 
Ways of Girls at the Play 
Western Artist’s Accom- 
lishments, A 
ly Bee, The 
Woman’s Description of a 
Play. A 
Yaller Dog, The 


Bound in Boards.....ccccccesscocccccsccvcsccsccser: soccceccvesseot) OLE 
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Barton’s Comic Recitations and Humorous Dialogues. 
Containing a variety of Comic Recitations in Prose and Poetry, Amusiug 
Dialogues, Burlesque Scenes, Eccentric Orations, Humorous Interludes 


and Laughable Farces. 

4 Prologue to Open an En- 
tertainment 

The S:age-Struck Hero 

Here She Goes—and There 
She Goes 

Pastor M’Knock’s Address 

Old Sugar’s Courtship 

The Bachelor’s Reasons for 
Taking a Wife 

The Spanish Valet and the 
Maid—Dialogue for 1 male 
and 1 Female. 

The Jackdaw of Rheims 

Jonathan and the English- 
man 

Artemus Ward’s Trip 

Auctioneer and the Lawyer 

Mr and Mrs. Skinner 

The Bachelor and the Bride 

Druukard and his Wife 

A Western Lawyer's Plea 
against the Fact 

Reading a Tragedy 

Cast-off Garments 

How to Cure a Cough 

The Soldier's Return 

Oountrymen and the Ass 

Come and Go 


How they Pop the Question ; Nursery Rem!niscences 


The Clever Idiot 

The Knights 

How the Lawyer got a 
Patron Saint 

Josh Billings on Laughing 

Night after Christmas 

A Change of System—for 2 
males and 1 female 

Citizen and the Thieves 

Bogg’s Dogs 

The Smack in &choo} 

The Tinker and the Miller’s 
Daughter 

An Original Parody 

The Parsons and the Cork- 


screw 

The Old Gentleman who 
Married a Young Wife 

Stage-StruckDarkey—Inter- 
lude for males 

Goody Grim versus Lapstone 
—Dialogue for 4 ma 

The Woman of Mind 

Wanted, a Confederate— 
Farce for 4 males 

Lodgings for Single Gentle- 
men 


The Farmer and the Coun 
cellor 

The Pugilists 

How Pat Saved his Bacon 

The Irish Drummer 

Mike Hoocter’s Bear Story 

The Critic 

a Caudle Wants a Latch 


e 

Humbugging a Tourist 

The Widow’s Victim—for 8 
males and 1 female 

Josh Rillings on the Mule 

Tinker and the Glasier 

Wonderful Dream—Negre 
Dialogue for 2 males 

An Occasional addreas—For 
a Lady’s First Appearance 

An Occasional Prolsgue— 
For Opening a Perfor- 
mance 

Address on Closing a Per 


formance 

A Prologue for a Perfor- 
mance by ait 

An Epilogue for a Scheel 


Performeace 
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MODEL SPEECHES AND SKELETON ESSAYS. 
Ogden’s Model Speeches for all School Occasions. Con- 


area Addresses and Orations on everything appertaining to 
School Life; comprising Set Speeches on all occasions connected with 
Schools, Academies and Coll » for School Officers, as well as for 
Teachers and Students of both sexes, with appropriate replies. By 
Christol Ogden. 

This original work contains over one-hundred telling speeches and 
replies in well-chosen words, and every variety of style, for 


All Kinds of School papbiorgg te richie higiaiprs 
Speeches on Opening Dedicating | Addresses ‘eachers. 
New Schools and Academies. aoe dort asieg Epilogues for School 


Salutatory and Valediclory Addresses. ; 

Presentations and Conferring Honors. | Anniversary Congratulations. 
Including practical hints on Extempore speaking with a dissertation on 
the selection of appropriate topics, suitable style, and effective delivery, 
and also valuable advice to those who lack confidence when addressing 
the Public. PADOT sce ccc ecceeveeves se re ee Eee 1 | | cts. 
BOUNd ink DOGLG « osc c.okke.cc cee cdow.s Covcieeeciessvoceccesccceecescce de cts. 


Ogden’s Skeleton Essays; or Authorship in Outline. Con- 
sisting of Condensed !Treatises on popular subjects, with references to 
sources of information, and directions how to enlarge them into Essays, 
or expand them into Lectures. Fully elucidated by example as well as 
precept. By Ohristol Ogden. 

In this pagar a thorough analysis of some en Sreminent and 
popular subjects, exten specimens of the me of enlarging 
them into Essays and Lectures. 

The following interesting topics are separately and ably on both 
sides of the question, thus presenting also well diges matter for 
Debate, being on subjects of rbing interest every where :— 


Bi-Metalism. ; The Credit System. 

Civil Service Reform. ; Free Trade and Protection. 

Prohibition. mo Capital Pumishment. 

ds Nowviege @ Tiers? Shall More or Less be Taught in 
ity and ° Public Schools. 


City country 
All the remaining subjects are equally thoroughly discussed, and forma 
valuable aid to the student in preparing compositions, essays, etc. 


PAPOP. 020 cece cscccccvecccccscccce COFCO EHOCHESEEHAAHHECE hee seveneaee cta. 
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Dick’s Book of Toasts, Speeches and Responses. Con- 
taining Toasts and Sentiments for Public and Social Occasions, and 2. 
men 5. pai with appropriate replies suitable for the following occasions: 


Public y saa be 
Social Dinners. Weddings and their Anniversaries. 
Convivial Gatherings. Army and Navy Banquets. 
Art and stonal Banquets. Patriotic and Political Occasions, 
Agriculturaland Commercial Festivals.| Trades’ Unions and Dinners. 
Fs wees Toasts paid Ladies, Benedicts’ and Bachelors’ Banquets. 
ristmas, iving and other | Masonic Celebrations. 
Festivals, All Kinds x Occasions. 
This work eapaha inetructive dissertation on the Artof making am 


peeches, giving hints and directions by the aid of w 
persons with only ordinary intelligence can make an entertaining and 
telling speech. Also, Correct Rulesand Advice for Presiding at Table, 

The use of this work will render a poor and diffident speaker fluent and 
 witty—and a good speaker better and wittier. besides affording an im- 
menee fund of anecdotes, wit and wisdom, and other serviceable matter 
to draw upon at will. Pape?. .occcoves 20600060 8868080 FF 8088 ccese BO cts. 
Bouad ‘vp 
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DEBATES AND READY MADE SPEECHES. 


Barber's American Book of Ready-Made Speeches. Con- 


taining 159 original examples of Humorous and Serious Speeches, suitable 
for every possible occasion where a speceh may be called for, together 
with appropriate replies to each. Including: 


Presentation Speeches, Of-Hand Speeches on a@ Wariety of 
Convivial Speeches. Sulyjects. 

Festival Speeches. Miscellaneous Speeches. 

Addresses of Congratulation. Toasts and Sentiments for Public and 
Addresses of Welcome. Private Enteriainments. 

Addresses of Compliment, Preambles and Resolutions of Con- 
Political Speeches. gratulation, Compliment and Con- 


Dinner and Supper Speeches for Clubs.| dolence. 


With this book any person may prepare himself to make a neat little speech, 
or reply to one when called upon to do so. They are all short, appropriate 
and witty, and even ready speakers may profit by them. Paper. .50 cts. 
Bound in boards, cloth DOCKS. cc ccccccccccscscoscessesceescuscees oo 88 Chee, 


How to Conduct a Debate. A Series of Complete Debates, 
Outlines of Debates and Questions for Discussion. In the complete de 
bates. the questions for discussion are defined, the debate formally opened, 
an array of brilliant argumenta adduced on either side, and the debate 
closed according to parliamentary usages. The second part consists of 
questions for debate, with heads of arguments, for and against, given in 
a condensed form, for the ers to enlarge upon to suit their own 
fancy. In addition to these isa large collection of debatable questions, 
The authorities to be referred to for information are given at the close . 
of every debate throughoutthe work. By F. Rowton. 232 pages. 

Paper covers eesoeece e@eene ee ahie ale a's Sida sb bBo 6 Wis s's 6 Saher es wiscscioee ee OO Giks 
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The Debater, Chairman’s Assistant, and Rules of Order. 
A manual for Instruction and Reference in all matters pertaining to the 
Management of Public Meetings according to Parliamentary 
gives all necessary details connected with the following topics :— 


How to Form and Conduct all kinds of | Rules of Order, and Order of Business, 
Associations and Clubs: with Mode of Procedure in ail cases. 
How to Organize and arrange Public| Also the Rules of Order in Tabular 
Meetings, Celebrations, Dinners, Pic-| Form for instant reference in ali 
nics and Conventions ; Cases of Doubt that may arise, enab- 
Forms for Constitutions of Lyceums or | ling a@ Chairman to decide on all 
Institutes, Literary and other Socte-| points at a glance; 
ties ; How to draft Resolutions, Reports and 
The Powers and Duties of Officers, with | Petitionson various subjects and for 
Forms for Treasurers’, Secretaries’,| vartous occasions, with mumerous 
and other regular or occasional| model examples ; 


Offictal Reports ; A Model Debate, introducing the 

The Formation and Duties of Commit-| possible variety of. eof onda oi 
tees ; correct Decisions by the Chairman ; 
This work includes all Decisions and Rulings up to the present day. 
Paper covers Coe ereeeneeee - 2082 Ge 2088 TPP rrPTTeeTrirrrrrrerrrrirrer. : |) cts, 
Bound in Boards, cloth back CoC GP eeeesoeense ececcecceccvccccccs c OO cts. 


How to Learn the Sense of 3,000 French Words in one 
Hour. Itisa fact that there are at least three thousand words in the 
French language, forming a large proportion of those used in ordinary 
conversation, which are spelled the same as in English...........35 cts 


| Oocasional Quotation... cccccccvvesvcocneeeecces 


COMPOSITION AND LANGUAGES. 


Live and Learn; or, One Thousand Mistakes of Daily 


Occurrence in Speaking, Writing and Pronunciation, Corrected and 
lained, There are hundreds of persons who are sensible of their 

deficiencies on many points connected with the Grammar of their own 

tongue, and who, by self-tuition, may correct such deficiencies. 

&t Corrects and Explains 1,000 Mis-| It shows all the current impropricties 
takes of Daily Occurrence in Speak-| of expression and gives rules for 
tng, Writing and Pronunciation. thetr correction. 

dt Explains the many Perplexing | It gives clear rules for the use of Capi- 
points that occasion difficuliy to the | tals and Italics. 

student. Ié gives plain, general rules for spell. 
dt explains most of the Latin and| tng. 

French words and phrases of fre- | It gives detailed instructtons for writ- 

quent occurrence in newspapers, wng for the Press tn the various de- 

It shows how to punctuate and para-| partments of newspaper and general 
graph correctly. literature. 

213 pages, PAPEL. cccccccccccccsccccccccccccccceccccccccccecesceces DO cta, 
Bound ID DORIC 6 6. dw&6-60 666 hehe 6b. 000664 0:40 5S eine xonw obs ceceercee cts. 


Walker's Rhyming, Spelling and Pronouncing Dictionary 
ofthe English Language. To which is added critical and practical 
Observations on ography, Syllabication, Pronunciation, an Index 


of Allowable Rhymes, with Authorities for their usage, etc. 
Royal 12mo, TOO PAGOB.. cc cccccccccccccsesccccccccccsccccccccccc ces MS. OW 


How to Write a Composition. The use of this book will 
save the student the many hours of labor too often wasted in trying to 
write aplaincomposition. It affords a perfect skeleton of one hundred 
and seventeen different subjects, with their divisions clearly defined, and 
each heading filled in with the ideas which the subject suggests ; so that 
all the writer has to do, in order to produce a good composition is to en- 
large on them to suit his taste. 178 pages, paper......... coccece SO Cts. 
Bound in boards... ccsccccccccccccccs eeoeooee @e2eee28 e888 ee8 weteces cas cts. 


The Poet’s Companion. A Dictionary of all Allowable 
Rhymes in the Engtish Language. Thisgivesthe Perfect, the Imperfect 
and Allowable Rhymes, and will enable you to ascertain to a certainty 
whether any word can be mated. Itis invaluable to any one who desires 
to court the Muses, and is used by some of the best writers......25 cts, 

Mind Your Stops. Punctuation made plain, and Composition 


simplified for Readers, Writers and talkers......cccccccscccsccvceh ed Ct& 


Thimm’s French Self-Taught. A newsystem on the most 


simple principles, for universal Self-Tuition, with English pronunciation 
ofevery word. By this system the acquirement of the French Language 
is rendered less laborious and more thorough than byany of the old 
methods. By Franz Thimm..... eeseeeeeeseoseeeeeveeeoeseas rere errr | cts. 


Thimm’s German Self-Taught, Uniform with ‘French Self- 


Taught,” and arranged in accordance with the same principles of thor- 
oughness and simplicity. By Franz Thimm.........csccsssesecsstd Clie 


Thimm’s Spanish Self-Taught. A book of self-instruction 


in the Spanish Language, arranged according tothe same method as the 
**French ”’ and “ German,” by the same author, and uniform with ther: 
in size. By Franz Thimm.,.....c.. ccccccsccccccccccccceccccncccs: SO ClRe 


Thimm’s Italian Self-Taught. Uniform in style and siza 
_ with the three foregoing books. By Franz Thimm......e.seeereetd Cte 


LETTER WRITERS. 


Martine’s Sensible Letter-Writer. Being a comprehensive 


and complete Guide and Assistant for those who desire to carry ou Episto- 
lary Correspondence ; containing a large collection of model letters on 
the simplest matters of life, adapted to all ages, conditions and occasions, 


EMBRACING, 
Business Letters ; Letters of Courtesy, Friendship and 
Appitcations for Employment, with Affection ; 

Letlers of Recommendation and | Letlers of Condolence and Sympathy; 


Answers to Advertisements ; 4 Choice Collection of Love Letters, 
Letters between Parents and Children; or Every Situation tn a Courtship; 
Letters of Friendly Counsel ; otes of Ceremony, Familiar Invita- 
Letters soliciting Advice, Assistance tions, elc., together with Notes of 

and Friendly Favors ; Acceptance and Regret. 


The whole containing 300 Sensible Letters and Notes. This isan invalua- 
ble book for those persons who have not had sufficient practice to enable 
them to write letters without great effort. It contains such # variety of 
letters that models may be found to suit every subject. 

207 es, bound in boards, cloth back.......cccccccsssccccccccce OD Ct, 
Boun in cloth, cloth back.... @e@eeenueseeeoeosoeso@ weeccesececeseeeecesae cts. 


Frost’s Original Letter-Writer. A complete collection of Orig- 


inal Letters and Notes upon every imaginable subject of Every-Day Life, 
with plain directions about everything connected with writing a letter. 
By 8S. A. Frost. To whichis added a comprehensive Table of Synonyms, 
alone worth double the price asked for the book. Weassure our readers 
that it is the best collection of letters ever published in this country; 
they are written in plain and natural language, and elegant in style with- 
out being high-flown. Bound in boards, cloth back..............50 cts, 


North’s Book of Love-Letters, With directions how to write 


and when to use them, and 120 Specimen Letters, suitable for overs of 
any age and condition, and under all circumstances, with the author’s 
comments thereon. Being a Hand-book of valuable information and 
counsel for the use of those who need friendly guidance and advice in 
matters of Love, Courtship and Marriage. By Ingoldsby North. 


e@eeeeseeoeeeoeeeeooeea eee oees sh bw.5ewesn 666% be wks ee wace ese vee Ce; 


Boards... 
Bound in cloth...cccccccccccccccccccccecscsccces eee @e cocccccccc es 4 Cl 


Worcester’s Letter- Writer and Book of Business Forms for 


Ladies and Gentlemen. Oontaining Accurate Directions for Conducting 
Epistolary Correspondence, with 270 Specimen Letters, adapted to every 
Age and Situation in Life, and to Business Pursuits in General; with an 
Appendix comprising Forma for Wills, Petitions, Bills, Receipts, Drafts, 
Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Executors’ and Administrators’ 
Accounts, etc., etc. The Orthography of the entire work is based on 
Worcester’s method, which is coming more and more into general use. 
This work is divided into two parts, the portion for Ladies being kept dis- 
tinct from the rest of the book, in order to provide better facilities for 
ready reference. 216 pages, boards, cloth back.......cccccece...- 50 cts. 


Frost’s Twenty-Five Cent Letter-Writer. Containing 


Three Hundred Letters and appropriate Replies upon every subject of 
daily life, including plain Directions on all the details which constitute 
a well-written Letter. It would be difficult to find any want or occasion 
in life which requires correspondence that is not fairly supplied by some 
letter or letters in this comprehensive collection, affording just what is 
needed or an excellent model which can be easily modified to suit the 
most peculiar circumstances, PODONR i566.666 060bb00s soeeevieeeesscnd cts, 


LETTER WRITERS, 


Dick’s Common Sense Letter Writer. Containing Three 


Hundred and Sixty Sensible Social and Business Letters with appr~vriate 
Answers on the following subjects: 


Letters of Introduction. Letters of Apology. 

Soliciting and Granting Favors. Letters of Remonstrance and Com- 
Accompanying Gifts. plaint. 

Acknowledging Gifts and Favors. Letters of Love and Courtship. 

Letters of Congratulation. Letters of Invitation and Acceptance. 


Letters of Sympathy and Condolence. Forms of Cards of Invitation. 
Answers to Advertisements for Help | Notes of Postponement, 


Wanted, Notes Offering Escort. 
Inquiries about and Recommendations | Letters to Landlords and about Board 
of Character and Ability. and Apartments, 


Letters between Employers and Em- | Family Letters on Various Subjects. 
ployed. Business Correspondence, 

Accepting and Resigning Positions. Letters on Miscelianeous Subjects. 

including Instructions for the arrangement of the different parts of a 
Letter, the Address, &c. By William B. Dick. The Letters are all 
original, and serve as eminent models of matter, expression and style, 
in plain but well-chosen language and clearness of diction; the great 
variety of letters on each subject offers a wide field for choice, and with, 
perhaps, a little modification could be made available for every possible 
contingency. Bound in boards... @eeeeoteoseeovoeeesvseseerteesoane ..60 cts. 


Dick’s Commercial Letter Writer, and Book of Business 


Forms. Containing entirely original Models of atterson all business 
subjects, with appropriate replies ; also, several specimens of continuous 
Correspondence, exhibiting by a series of Letters, the commencement, pro- 
gress, and completion of Mercantile Transactions. By W1Li1aM B. Dick. 
Thies work includes correct forms for Business Notices and Cards, and Part- 
nership Announcements; for Applications for Employment and neatly- 
worded Answers to Inquiries and Advertisements; for occasional Circu- 
lars, properly displayed, and for drawing up Business Documents, Notes, 
Checks, Receipts, Mortgages, Assignments, Wills, Power of Attorney, Let- 
ters of Credit, Account-Sales, Accounts Current, Invoices, Bills of Lading, 
&c., and the correct method of adjusting General and Particular Averages. 
It contains. in addition, a Glossary of Technical Terms used in Commerce: a 
rapid and simple method of computing Interest; a Table showing the value 
of Foreign Coins in United States’ Currency; and other useful, practical 
and interesting information, in all the details necessary for conducting 
commercial correspondence. 200 pages, boards..........0.......50 cts, 


Dick’s Letter Writer for Ladies. Consisting of over Five 


Hundred entirely original Letters and Notes, with various replies, on 
every subject and occasion that a Lady in good society could possibly re- 
quire. They are all new and written expressly for this work. 

These tetters, &c., are excellent models of ease and elegant style, facility in 
method of expression, and correct form; they furnish, therefore, valuable 
aid to Ladies, who, however otherwise accomplished, are deficient in the 
necessary acquirement of the graceful and properly-worded correspond- 
ence which their social position demands. 268 pages, boards.....50 cts. 


Chesterfield’s Letter-Writer and Complete Book of Eti- 


quette. Containing the Art of Letter-Writing simplified, a guide to 
friendly, affectionate, polite and busiress correspondence, and rules for 
punctuation and spelling, with complete rules of Etiquette - da the usages 
of Society. An excellent hand-book for reference. 

Bound in boards,.... SeSeHPeSeseseseseesseSSesote GFEHSSCHRSESTCHECEEHHREOHSE 40 cte, 


CHECKERS OR DRAUGHTS. 
Robertson’s Guide to the Game of Draughts. Embracing 


all of the twenty-two well-known Openings, with 3,340 Variations, 
including and correcting all that are given in the leading treatises 
already published, with about 1,200 new and original Variations which 
appear for the first timein this work, forming a thorough and complete 
digest and analysis of the Game with corrections and additions up to the 
present time. The number of moves aggregate nearly 100,000. Match 
play by Yates, Wylie, Barker and others, will be found regularly classified. 
A change has been made in the trunks generally, and throughout the 
whole work there appears much that is fresh and original, instead of the 
usual well-worn book play. Bound in cloth, 8vo, 320 pages........@3. 


Anderson’s Checkers, Containing complete Instructions and 


rules for playing Checkers or Draughts. Dlustrated with Diagrams; 
including all the Standard Games and their Variations, and numerous 
Problems with their Solutions. By Andrew Anderson. In a certain sense, 
this is a reprint of Anderson’s Celebrated ‘‘Second Edition”, revised, 
corrected and enlarged by Robert M’Culloch; that is, his apy. when 
sound is given intact, and where improvements have been shown they 
have been incorporated, and unsound play eliminated. 

12mo, cloth *@eseoeeee eee eee C2Oeeeeeense sie vbeee as Soadecceles aceseecs Ghee 


Spayth’s American Draught Player ; or the Theory and 


Practice of the Scientific Game of Checkers. Simplified and 
Illustrated with Practical Diagrams. Containing upwards of 1,700 
Games and Positions. By Henry Spayth. Sixth edition with over three 
hundred Corrections and Improvements. Containing: The Standard 
Laws of the Game—Full instructions—Draught Board Numbered— Names 
of the Games, and how formed—The ‘Theory of the Move and its 
Changes” practically explained and illustrated with Diagrams—Playing 
Tables for Draught Clubs—New Systems of Numbering the Board—Pre- 
fixing signs to the Variations—List of Draught Treatises and Publications 
chronologically arranged. Bound in cloth, giltside and back......@3.00 


Spayth’s Game of Draughts. By Henry Spayth. This book 
is designed as a supplement to the author’s first work, ‘‘The American 
Draught Player”; but it is complete in itself. It contains lucid instruc- 
tions for heginners, laws of the game, diagrams, the score of 364 games, 
together with 34 novel, instructive and ingenious ‘‘critical positions ”. 
Cloth, gilt back and BIGE. cc. cccccce @eex~seeeseoeoseeeeeoeoeeoeone ccccc ee Ol. 


Spayth’s Draughts or Checkers for Beginners, This 


treatise was written by Henry Spayth, the celebrated player, and is by far 
the most complete and instructive elementary work on Draughts ever 
published. It is profusely illustrated with diagrams of ingenious strata- 
gems, curious positions and perplexing Problems and contains a great 
variety of interesting and instructive Games, progressively arranged and 
clearly explained with notes, so that the learner may easily comprehend 
them. With the aid of this Manual a beginner may soon become a 
proficient in the game. Cloth, gilt side..........ccccccccccnccccs Gm CUB 


Scattergood’s Game of Draughts, or Checkers Simplified 


and lained. With practical Diagrams and Illustrations, together 
with a Checker-Board, numbered and printed in red. Containing the 
Eighteen Standard Games, with over 200 of the best variations selected 
from various authors. with some never before published. By D. Scatter- 
good. Bound in cloth, with flexible covers.....ccscscccsescces ceSO Clie 


. CHESS AND CARD GAMES. 


Mortimer’s Chess Players’ Pocket-Book. A complete and 


handy Manual of all the known Openings and Gambits, witha thorough 
analysis of each, its variations and defense, the more intricate of which 
are instructively carried out beyond theopening moves. By James 
Mortimer. The special feature of this work is the manner in which the 
notation is arranged in tabular form, by which greater perspicuity is 
gained for study, and so reduces the bulk thatit can easily be carried in 
the ket for ready reference. This book is emphatically endorsed by 
all leading Chess Critics. Oloth, pocket size..........ececeee- SO Cla, 


Gossip’s Chess-Players’ Text Book. It introduces a pre- 


liminary Game, elucidated step by step for the instruction of beginners. 
It gives a full and extended analysis of all the Openings and Gambita in 
general use, with illustrative Games analytically explained, and a num- 
ber of interesting End-Games and Strategic positions calculated to afford 
advanced players a more thorough insight into the intricacies of the 
Game, Bound in Cloth. 156 PAgeB...cccccccccccscccsccccccccsee de cts. 


Marache’s Manual of Chess, Containing a description of the 


Board and Pieces, Chess Notation, Technical Terms, with diagrams 
illustrating them, Laws of the Game, Relative Value of Pieces, Prelimin- 
ary Games for beginners, Fifty Openings of Games, giving all the latest 
discoveries of Modern Masters, with the best games and copious notes ; 
Twenty Endings of Games, showing easiest way of effecting checkmate ; 
Thirty-six ingenious Diagram Problems, and sixteen curious Chess Strata- 

ems, being one of the best Booksfor Beginners ever published. By N. 
frarache. und in cloth, gilt side. .... SCHOHOSCH CH SEECE SHC ECEER OE LEOCE - 50 cts. 


Dick’s Hand-Book of Cribbage. Containing full directions 


for playing all the Varieties of the Game, and the Laws which govern 
them. This work is ENTIRELY NEW, and gives the correct method of play- 
ing the Six-Card, Five-Card, Two-Handed, Three-Handed, and Four-Handed 
Varieties of the Game, with instructive examples, showing clearly all the 
combinations of Hand, Crib, and Play, with a thorough investigation of 
long sequences in play, and the value of Hands. The Laws of the game 
have been carefnlly revised in accordance with the recognized usages of 
the present time, and constitute a reliable authority on all points of the 
Game. 18mo., cloth, flexible.. 2000 CH C08 FOOSE HSHHSEHOHHHTEHC SEED 50 cts. 


Dick’s Hand-Book of Whist. Containing Pole’s and Clay’s 


Rules for playing the modern scientific game, the Club Rules of Whist, 
and twointeresting Double Dummy Problems. Thisisa thorough treatise 
on the game of Whist, taken from ‘‘The American Hoyle ” which is the 
standard authority. It covers all the points and intricacies which arise in 
the game; including the acknowledged code of etiquette observed by the 
players, with Drayson’s remarks on Trumps, their use and abuse, and all 
the modern methods of signalling between partners.........6....e0 Cts! 


Pole on Whist; The Theory of the Modern Scientific Game 


of Whist. By William Pole, F. R. 3. This complete and exhaustive 
Treatise on the Game is in handy form for the pocket, aud affords lucid 
instructions at allstages of the game for partners to play in combination 
for their best interests. 14th Edition..... @eeeeeveeeeoeore ,eeoeeoeev and .20 cts. 


The Game of Euchre. Containing the Game tersely described, 
valuable hints and advice to learners, the latest rules, and all necessary 
directions for playing the Two-Handed, Three-Handed (or OCut-Throat) 
and Four-Handed Games, clearly explained. Vest pocket aize....15 cte, 


ALBOM VERSES, ODD-FELLOWSHIP, &c. 


Dick's Original Album Verses and Acrostics. Containing 
& voluminous and varied collection of Original Verses written expreasly 


For Autograph Aue : A lbum Denon ; 
To Accompany Bouquets ; ‘0 Accompany Philopena Forfeite ; 
For Birthday Anniversaries ; For Congratulation : 


; or ; 
For Wooden, Tin, Crystal, Silver and | For Valentines in General and all 
Golden Weddings ; Trades and Professions. - 
It contains also Two Hundred and Eighteen Original Acrostic Verses, the 
initial letters of each verse forming a different Lady's Christian name, 
the meaning and derivation of the name being appended to each. The 
primary object of this book is to furnish entirely fresh and barrage? fr 
matter for all who may be called upon to fill and adorn a page in a y's 
Album ; but it contains also new and appropriate verses tosuit Birthday, 
Wedding, and all other Anniversaries and Occasions to which verses of Com- 
pliment or Congratulation are applicable. Paper covers..........50 cts, 
Bound in full cloth. ©6090 C8008 OHH0 HOH FHOS OOOOH HOCH HH C288 cocceed® cts, 


Sut Lovingood. Yarns spun by a ‘‘Nat’ral Born Durn’d Fool”, 


Warped and Wove for Public Wear, by George W. Harris. Mlustrated 
with eight fine full pageengravings, from designs by Howard. It would be 
difficult, we think, to cram a larger amountof pungent humorinto 300 
es than will be found in this really funny book. The Preface and 
dication are models of sly simplicity, and the 24 Sketches which follow 
are among the best specimensof broad burlesque to which the genius of 
the ludicrous, for which the Southwest is so guished, has yet given 


e 12mo., CLOG 5k iGo werk ck wiawnwnssog bic boca de0es sees ewhceewee wes i. 


Dick’s Mysteries of the Hand; or, Palmistry made Easy. 
Translated, mabe es and Arranged from the French Works of Desbarrolles, 
D’Arpentigny and De Para d’Hermes. The various lines and mounts on 
the palm of the hand, and the typical formation of the hand and fingers 
are all clearly explained and illustrated by diagrams. The meaning to be 
deduced from the greater orless development of these mounts and lines 
(each of which has its own signification), also from the length, thickness 
and shape of the thumb and fingers, and from the mutual bearing they 
exercise on each other, is all distinctly explained. Complete facility for 
instant reference is insured by means of marginal notes by which any 
point of detail may be found and consulted at a glance. By means of 
this book the hitherto occult mystery of Palmistry is made aimple and 
easy, and the whole Art may be acquired without difficulty or delay. It 
is emphatically Palmistry in a nutshell, and by its use, character and 
disposition can be discerned and probabie future destiny foretold with 

‘ surprising accuracy. Iluminated paper cover..........e.ccesee OO Cts. 


Lola Montez’ Arts of Beauty; or, Secrets of a Lady's 


Toilet, Wéth Hints to Gentlemen on the Art of Fascinating. Lola Montes 
here explains all the Arta employed by the celebrated beauties and ladies 
in Paris and other cities of Europe, for the purpose of preserving their 
beauty and improving and developing their charms. The recipes are all 
clearly given, so that any person can understand them. Paper....25 cts. 


Lander’s Revised Work of Odd-Fellowship. Containing all 


the Lectures, complete, with Regulations for Opening, Conducting, and 
Closing a Lodge; together with forms of Initiation, Charges of the 
Various Officers, etc., with the Complete work in the following d : 
Initiation ; First, or Pink Degree; Second, or Royal Blue Degree ; Third, 
or Scarlet » By Epwin F. Lanprr, This hand-book of the Revised 
Work of the Independent Order of Odd-Fellowship has been prepared in 
papa teas | with the amendments and alterations adopted by the Sover 
eign Grand Lodge of Canada, September, 1880, 16mo, paper cover...25 cta, 


THEATRICALS, DIALOGUES AND TABLEAUX. 


Weldon’s Fancy Costumes.. Containing complete instruc- 
tions how to make an immense variety of Historica], National and Fanoy 
Dresses ; giving minute details regarding the color and quantity of all the 
materials needed for each Costume, and illustrated with over fifty full. 
PAGS ENZTAVINGS. ... ccccccccccccscevcccccceccescccccs rere Tree 50 cts. 


Tony Denier’s Parlor Tableaux, or Living Pictures. Con- 
taining about eighty popular subjects, with plain directions for arranging 
the stage, dressing-room, lights, full description of costumes, duties of 
stage manager, properties and scenery required, and all the directions for 
getting themup. Among the contents there are nine tableaux for male 
and an equal number for female characters only. Everything is stated in a 
ee simple manner, so that it will be easily understood; everything 

‘ e style or unnecessary show has been avoided. Price..........25 cts. 


Tony Denier’s Secret of Performing Shadow Pantomimes. 
Showing how to get them up and howto actin them; with full and con- 
cise instructions and numerous illustrations. Also fulland complete de- 
scriptions of properties and costumes. Price... ........... oosee 20 Cts. 


Pollard’s Artistic Tableaux. With Picturesque Diagrams 
and descriptions of Costumes. Text by Josephine Pollard; arrangement 
of Diagrams by Walter Satterlee. This excellent work gives all the nec- 
essary information in relation to the preparation of the stage, the dressing 
and grouping of the characters. and the method of arranging everything 
so as to produce the proper effects. Itis furnished with descriptive dia- 
aborts by an artist who has had large experience in the arrangement of 

RAOAUE.: DASE iis 600 cwisesscassasisasr cece (bho nwade eee TT Cee 30 vis. 


Frost’s Book of Tableaux and Shadow Pantomimes. A 
collection of Tableaux Vivants and Shadow Pantomimes, with Sta n 
structions for Costuming, Grouping, etc. 180 pages, paper covers.30 cts. 
Bound in Boards, with cloth back..............e.ee00. Risaetanese 50 cts. 


Kavanaugt ’s Humorous Dramas for School Exhibitions 
and Private Theatricals. Original and written expressly for School and 
Parlor performance, Paper....... HERS URN ERTRMRENEE Chk Caney .--. 30 ots. 


eeeee @eeeseeeeeeseeeeeaeseeeeeeeeeeeeoee ee eeeeee Secctkectibeversccou cts. 


Dick’s Diverting Dialogues. They are short, full of telling 


**gituations,” introducing easy dialect characters, and a the least 
possible difficulties in scenery and costume to render them exceedingly 
attractive. Paper..........seeee. aides RnPieeeNKercveesapehedeusn > 

7 Bocce ceceedesovsecosocescseese eeeeevece eeoeeeeeee eeeeeeereeeeees cts. 


Dick’s Comic Dialogues. Eight of the Dialogues are for 
males only, requiring from two to six characters; the remaining pieces 
are for both sexes. They are all bright, witty, very entertaining and 
full of droll and effective ‘‘situations,” 184 pages, paper........30 ucts. 
Bound im Doardss occocccvcescvasevcscsoss error rrr Terr re: ke & 


Dick’s Dialogues and Monologues. Containing entirely or- 
iginal Dialogues, Monologues, Farces, etc., etc., expressly designed for 
parlor performance, full of humor and telling ‘‘situations,”’ and requiring 
the least possible preparation of Costumes and Scenery to make them 
thoroughly effective. 180 pages, paper......... Keieed sinha anses's xa COR: 
Boards o-64's ce0bscet si oviousveede eer eeeeste ee ee eesrteeenseeeeeeeee eee -- 5O cls. 


Dick’s Little Dialogues for Little People. Omrginal and 


carefully selected Dialogues specially adapted for performance by young 
and quite young Children in Sunday School and other juvenile entertain- 
ments. Some of the Dialogues are exceedingly witty and effective, others 
are well suited for more serious occasions, and all of them entirely within 
the capabilities of small CUA POU é:0c:4acis wicus @eeevrerqge** eaeeerte 15 Cts, 


POPULAR HAND-BOOKS. 


Dick’s Home Made Candies; or, How to Make Candy in 


the Kitchen. Containingcomplete Directions for making all the newest 
and most delicious Cream Confections, with boiled syrup, or by the 
French method without boiling : also the best receipts for all the favor- 
ite Candies, Bon-bons, Glaces, Caramels, Taffy, etc., with perfectly 
harmless flavorings and colorings, including all the information for 
syrup: boiling, clarifying, and the use of utensils, necessary to insure the 
most successful results.... eeeveeeeeeeeaee eo eevee eeee*e Terres Yo 


Confectioner’s Hand-Book. Giving plain and practical direc. 


tions for making Confectionery. Containing upward of three hundred 
' Recipes, consisting of directions for making all sorts of Candies, Jellies, 
Comfits, Preserves, Sugar Boiling, Iced Liquors, Waters, Gum, Paste and 
Candy Ornaments, Syrups, Marmalades, Essences, Fruit, , Ice 
Creams, Icings, Meringues, Chocolates, etc,, etc. A complete Hand-Book 
of the Confectioner's Art. Price. eee e@eeeseveeteeeeeeeeee ee ee086 © -25 cts. 


The Amateur Trapper and Trap-Maker’s Guide. A con- 


see and carefully prepared treatise on the art of Trapping, Snaring and 
etting. This comprehensive work is embellished with fifty engraved 
illustrations ; and these, together with the clear explanations which ac- 
company them, willenable anybody of moderate comprehension to make 
and set any of the traps described. It ulso gives the baits usually em- 
ployed by the most successful Hunters and Trappers, and exposes their 
secret methods of attracting and catching animals, birds, etc., with 
scarcely a possibility of failure. Large 16mo, paper........... .- 60 cts. 
Boards 
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Rarey & Knowlson’s Complete Horse Tamer and Farrier. 
A New and Improved Edition, containing: Mr. Rarey’s Whole Secret of 
Subduing and Breaking Vicious Horses; His improved plan of Managing 
Young Colts, and Breaking them to the Saddle, to Harness and the Sulky; 
Rules for Selecting a Good Horse,and for Feeding Horses. Also theCom- 
plete Farrier or Horse Doctor; being the result of fifty years’ extensive 
practice of the author, John OC. Knowlson, during his life an English Far- 
rierof high popularity ; containing the latest discoveries in the cure of 
Spavin. Illustrated with descriptive engravings, Boards, cloth..50 cts. 


Holberton’s Art of Angling; or, How and Where to Catch 


Fish. A practical Hand-Book for learnersin everything that pertains to 
the art of fishing with Rod and Reel. By Wakeman Holberton, Fully 
illustrated. It describes the special methods and appliances requisite to 
catch each variety of the finny tribe, and the most favorable localities to 
findthem; with practical hints on camping out, necessary outfit, and the 
best choice of apparatus and baits, etc. oth, flexible...........50 cts, 


The Amateur Printer; or, Type-Setting at Home. A thor- 


ough and complete instructor for the amateur in all the details of the 
Printer’s Art, giving practical information in regard to type, ink, paper 
and all the implements requisite, with illustrated directions for using 
them in @ proper Manner, Paper....ccccsscccccccccccsccnccvesee td CtB, 


The Painter’s Hand-Book. A thorough Guide to all that 


pertains to internal and external plain and tasteful House-painting. It 
explains the nature of the pigments or materialsin general use, the best 
methods for their preparation and appliance,and theart of mixing colors 
to produce any desired tint or shade; with valuable receipts, hints and 
informatior to amateurs and experts. SSE eeTeS cove eeseegegresege 26 cta. 


POPULAR HAND-BOOKS. 


The Hunter and Angler. A handy Manual of Hunting, 

Trapping, and Angling with Valuable Hints 1n regard to Guns, Rods, Game, 
Fish, and Baits ; ncluding instructions for the care and Medical Treatment 
of Dogs. It gives good advice in the choice of guns, rifles, and their neces- 
sary ammunition for the different purposes for which they are employed; 
also a description of the dogs used for sporting, with their treatment in 
health and sickness, It includes advice and instructions for the use of fish- 
ing rods and their appurtenances, with the best flies and baits for attracting 
the various kinds of fishes. Also a description of the most reliable and suc- 
cessful traps and snares for animals and birds, with appropriate baits. Illus- 
trated. Large 16mo..... Cieiee, Lbkaewosaeounwes Sane c wien ne eee a aes 25 cts. 


‘The Taxidermist’s Manual. Containing complete Instruc- 
tions in the Art of Lote Gb oe directions how to Prepare, Mount, and 


Preserve all kinds of Birds, Animals and Insects, By Graham Allen. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Large 16mo0............0..0e0000: (ianteut enaes 25 cts. 


H . The House of Wisdom, or Solomon’s House. 
correct narrative, in accordance with the latest changcs made by au- 
thority, describing accurately the progress of a Candidate through the 
three Masonic Degrees of the Blue Lodge, and told in symbolic cipher 
for the guidance of the initiated. By A. Tylor. Illustrated by Diagrams. 
Bound in leather, pocket-book style a: .00 


Roberts’ Ritual of the Knights of Pythias. The Re- 
vised Ritual for Subordinate Lodges adopted ¥ the Supreme Lodge, 
August 29, 1892, Edited by Douglas Roberts. Illustrated by Diagrams. 
It includes the ee ae Closing Ceremonies ; Official Visits ; and the 
Initiation into the Ranks of Page, Esquire, and Knight. 

PATOL COVONG 5s cca detdncaseice Niiwidia Rian dedokracheeeueekeess 50 cts, 
SPOONS Ml CHIU. so ios.a00006% 4.05430 E84Kea OSE eeeseeeneees @eeenes $1.00. 


Dick’s Speeches for Tiny Tots. Containing a selection 


.of Pieces teens: adapted for quite young and very smal) children, all 

easily memorized, and entirely within the scope of the smallest per- 
- formers ; including short Epilogues and Speeches of Welcome for the 

opening and closing of a Children’s Entertainment. 

Paper COVers... ....06 diese: 0499: -msthem mw deine GUS oneRenene soe 15 ets. 


Donovan's Science of Boxing, with Rules and Articles on 
Training, Generalship in the Ring, and kindred subjects. By Prof. Mike 
Donovan, ex-Middle-Weight Champion of America, and Instructor of 
Boxiug, New York Athletic Club. This work contains fifty-eight beau- 
tifully-executed half-tone illustrations of the Professor and a skilled 
antagonist, photographed from the life, showing the exact position of 
every movement deacined in the text, and furnishing a series of accurate 
object-lessons which completely replace personal instruction. 

GU TWh ClO Gh os boi sien 8854 6590000 
ADOT COVOTI cs s5c iia cae esas Mei enen's cies iewsseeiscandeean kta sce 50 cts. 


Wilson’s Book of Drills and Marches. All entirely new 


and original, specially ing loa for young ladies and youths at Church, 
Sunday-school, and other Entertainments. By B. M. Wilson. It con- 
tains over a dozen very attractive exhibition Marches and Drills, intro- 
ducing Song-movements, fantastic action, and brilliant combinations 
with telling effect. About an equal number are arranged for males only, 
for females only, or for both sexes combined, and the most of them may 
be quite as successfully executed by much younger performers. Profuse- 
] iNustrated by explanatory Diagrams. 

. aper COVET rerrteeveee TOT THOT HEHH Ee Ee TTF eHreeoverTeTHererere 30 Cts, 
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ACTING PLAYS 


15 cents each. 
MALE AND FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


The Dutchman’s Ghost, Squelching a dunderhead Dutchman.. 5 
The Obstinate Family; or, A Family Fix, Obstinacy cured. 3 
The Philopena; or, Jealousy, How she curedherjealous husband 2 


fp 
of 
fr 
fr 
M. F. 
4 A Household Fairy, How she got him and kept him........... a | 
aly A Kiss in the Dark, Kissing on the sly and the results........ 2 8 
ap All at Sea, A brilliant little comedy ........................0.. 3 2 
A Medical Man, Blunders, deception,and happiness............ +. 4 
ofp An Eligible Situation, Love, burglary and bliss............... 4 6 
ofr A Pair of Pigeons, Groundless jealousy cured ................. 3 
A Silent Protector, Ludicrous effects of a portrait............. 83 2 
7 A Terrible Secret, A harmless hoax with roaring effects....... 2 2 
ofr Betsy Baker, A little plot for wife-cure........................ 2 2 
ofp Cinderella, Fairy-tale with songs and music ................... 38 6 
Pairly Taken in, Funny cure for jealousy ..................... ; Tae | 
of Fireside Diplomacy, Cure for a henpecking wife .............. 22 
ofr Freezing a Mother-in-law, An eccentric farce ..............- 8 2 
bb From Punkin Ridge, A rascal unmasked, dialect characters .. 6 8 
His First Brief, Love-making accidentally; very bright........ ae 
ofp Jumbo Jum, Introducing a funny blundering nigger............ : ae 
ofp Love Under Obstacles, Practical parlor pantomime ........... 8 3 
Money Makes the Man, Love triumphs over Avarice.......... 4 3 
of Paddy Doyle; or, A Mutual Friend, Paddy is great ........ 4 2 
ofp Pat’s Dilemma, The troubles of an Irish emigrant. ............. 4 3 
Popping the Question, Everyone at cross-purposes........... 2 4 
os Ten Nights in a Barroom, A great temperance drama........ 7 4 
ofp That Rascal Pat, His troubles under two masters ............. 3 2 
fp The Billet Doux, How she tamed her father-in-law............ 41 
2 
t 3 
ole 1 
The Rival Lodgers, Adapted from “ Box & Cox”.............. 21 
4 The Stage-Struck Clerk, Innocence triumphs over guilt ...... 6 3 
‘ The Student’s Frolic, Lots of funny situations ................ 3 2 
ofp The Train to Mauro, Fussy old lady and terriblé boy ......... a | 
“Wanted, A Young Lady,” “Diamond cut diamond,” nobodyhurt 2 1 
of Who is Who? All tangled up at cross-purposes................ 3 2 
ofp Won by Strategy, A farce full of absurdities .................. 381 


‘’ DICK & FITZGERALD, 18 Ann Street, New York. 
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tebeeeeeeteteeeeeee 
ACTING PLAYS 


15 cents each. 


MALE CHARACTERS ONLY. 


M. F 
A Most Unwarrantable Intrusion, How he won her......... “2 
An Army of Applicants, Dude, sport, bummer, Pat, etc....... 6 
A Spanking Legacy, A vendetta, with comical terrors......... 5 
A Sudden Arrival, Consternation and general rumpus......... s 
Furnished Apartments, Rival lodgers and fun................ 5 
Jack of all Trades, Very funny cure for fickleness ............ 6 
My Next Door Neighbor, Character sketch .................. 5 
Old Cronies, Character comedietta. Funny throughout ........ 2 
Poisoned, Funny, but he didn't die....... 2.0.22. cece cece ee eee 4 
The Musical Bore, The musical neighbor nuisance............. 3 


Two Gentlemen at Mivart’s, Strangers; rivals; adiscovery. 2 


FEMALE CHARACTERS ONLY. 


A Slight Mistake, Odd effects of a German lottery prize ticket 
Mrs, Willis’ Will, Girls at loggerheads and lots offun ......... 
Slighted Treasures, Girlish jealousy and spite exposed........ 
The Duchess of Mansfeldt, Fun‘in a village ................. 


aor om 
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NEGRO PLAYS. 


i i a lS i i 


Barking Up the Wrong Tree, A darkey sketch.............. 5 
Box and Cox, Negro version. Female part played by male..... 3 
Darkey Breach of Promise Case, Nigger mock trial......... 20 1 
De Trouble Begins at Nine, Nigger interlude ............... 2 
Kerfoozlem; or, The Quack Doctor, Ludicrous nigger act... 3 
Never Mine de Why en Wharfo’, Darkey interlude ......... 2 1 
Nigger Boarding-House, Farce; female part played by male... 6 
The Stage-Struck Darkey, A female part played by male .... 3 
ofp The Virginia Mummy, Screaming nigger farce............... 6 1 


ob DICK & FITZGERALD, 18 Ann Street, New York. “7 
greeter eeeeerrrtrerrrrre + 


READY RECKONERS AND LUMBER MEASURERS. 


Day’s American Ready-Reckoner. This Ready-Reckoner 


is composed of Original Tables, which are positively correct, Longer | 
been revised in the most careful manner. It is a book of 192 pages, an 
embraces more matter than 500 pages of any other Reckoner. It con- 
tains : Tables for Rapid Calculations of Aggregate Values, Wages, Salaries, 
Interest Money, etc.; Tables of Timber and Plank Measurement; 
Tables of Board and Log Measuremeut, and a great variety of Tables and 
useful calculations which it would be impossible to enumerate in an 
advertisement of this limited space. All the information in this valuable 
book is given in asimple manner, and is made so plain, that any person 
can useit at once without any previous study or loss of time. 
BOGGS . cei secccsiccvess eseeecee @eereeeee ese eeeeaeeee e@eeeoeeeoaeeeo eee eee 50 cts. 
CHOGA s dcscino ck eli veeedees coon ces eeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeveeene eeneeseoeae Srey k cts. 


Brisbane’s Golden Ready-Reckoner, Calculated in Dollars 


and Cents. Showing at once the amount or value of any number of ar- 
ticles or quantity of goods, or any merchandise, either by gallon, quart, 
pint, ounce, pound, quarter hundred, yard, foot, inch, bushel, etc., in an 
easy and plainmanner. Boards..........+..e.eeeees sinssioswewe cee ce CO, 


Dick’s Log and Lumber Measnrer. A complete set of Tables, 


with full instructions for their use, showing at a glancethe cubical con- 
tents of logs and the feet of inch-boards they contain by Doyle’s Rule, 
the measurement of timber of all kinds and dimensions, and all other 
necessary information for measuring and estimating the value of lumber 
according to present usages. It includes also useful and practical Tables 
of Wages by the day, week, and month, and valuable statistical matter of 
interest to carpenters, builders, and the lumbertrade. All the tables are 
new, reliable, and proved correct. Boards................ eer -25 cts. 


Row’s Complete Fractional Ready Reckoner. For buying 


and selling any kind of merchandise, giving the fractional parts ofa 
pound, yard, etc., from one-quarter to one thousand at any price from 
one-quarter of a cent to five dollars. 36mo, 232 pages. Boards....50 cts. 


Row’s National Wages Tables. Showing at a glance the 


amount of wages, from half an hour to sixty hours, at from $1 to $37 per 
week. Also from one quarter of a day to four weeks, at $1 to $37 per 
week. By this book a large pay-roll can be made out in a few minutes, 
thus saving more time in making out one pay-roll than the cost of the 
book. 80 pages, half bound............. ee cccccccccccccccres -OO Cle, 


The Magicians Own Book; or, The Whole Art of Con- 


juring. Acomplete hand-book of Parlor Magic, containing over a thou- — 
sand Optical, Chemical, Mechanical, Magnetic and Magical Experiments, 
Astonishing Sleights and Subtleties, Celebrated Card Deceptions, Ingenious 
Tricks with Numbers, curious and entertainiug Puzzles, the art of Secret 
Writing. together with all the most noted tricks of modern performers. 
Illustrated with over 500 wood-cuts, 12mo, cloth, gilt.............. $1.50 


The American Boy’s Manual of Practical Mechanics. 


Prominent among the wide range of subjects embraced in this book are 
Carpentry and Carpenters’ Tools; Plain and Ornamental Turning in 
Woods, Metal, etc.; the construction of various model Steam Engines 
and Steamboats ; Boat and Canoe building, Telegraphy, and the various 
batteries employed ; Electrotyping, Dioramas, Sand Clocks, Glass Blow- 
ing and Gilding on Glass; Magic Lanterns, and Calcium Lights; Aquaria; 
Telescopes ; Balloons, and Fireworks; and other useful and ornamental 
appliances. Profusely illustrated. 169 pages, 8vo, paper..........50 cts. 
Bound in cloth.... S®eCeceseeeseesaaesd *Ge80 Se ecseea rages ee eedse ceeses -. 81.00 


HUMOROUS BOOKS. 


Dr. Valentine’s Comic Lectures; or, Morsels of Mirth for 


the-Melancholy. Containing Comic Lectures on Heads, Faces, Noses 
and Mouths; Comic Lectures on Animal Magnetism; Burlesque Speci- 
mens of Stump Eloquence ; Transactions of Learned Societies; Comical 
Delineation of Eccentric Characters; Amusing Colloquies and Mono- 
logues. With twelve portraits of Dr. Valentine in character......30 cts. 


Mrs. Partington’s Carpet-Bag of Fun, Containing the 


Queer Sayings of Mrs. Partington, and the Funny Doings of her remark- 
able Son Isaac. Also the most amusing collection extant of PlayfulPuns, 
Phunny Poems, Pleasing Prose, Popular Parodies, and Political Pasquin- 
ades, Rhymes Without Reason and Reason Without Rhymes, Anecdotes, 
Conundrums, Anagrams, etc. Illustrated. Paper..........- ree 3O cts, 


Yale College Scrapes; or, How the Boys Go iv at New 


Haven. Tiis is a book of 114 pages, containing accounts of all the famous 
‘*Scrapes” and ‘“‘ Sprees” of which students of Old Yale have been guilty 
for the last quarter Of & CONGOTY 6.002 csccssccccccesignecsssceszes 25 cts. 


Chips From Uncle Sam’s Jack-Knife. Illustrated with over 
100 Comical Engravings, and come’ a collection of over 500 Laugh- 


able Stories, Funny Adventures, Comic Poetry, Queer Conundrums, Ter- 
rific Punsand Sentimental Sentences............ eccccccccccccc cet ChB, 
Fox’s Ethiopian Comicalities. Containing Strange Sayings, 
Eccentric Doings, Burlesque Speeches, Laughable Drolleries and Funny 
Stories, by the celebrated Ethiopian Comedian Charles Fox....... 10 cts. 
Ned Turner’s Circus Joke Book. A collection of the best 
Jokes, Bon Mots, Repartees, Gems of Wit and Funny Sayings and Doings 
of the celebrated Equestrian Clown and Ethiopian Comedian, Ned 
Turner eweoaetreeveeeeeeeveeeeeeeneeeeseeeeeeneeeeee e@eeeeece eeveseeegeeveeoes -10 cts. 


Ned Tarnee’ s Black Jokes. A collection of Funny Stories, 


Jokes and Conundrums, with Witty Sayings and Humorous Dialogues, as 
given by Ned Turner.............. oe cccccccccccce Ceccccece sooeee LO cts. 


Ned Turner’s Clown Joke Book. Containing the best Jokes 
and Gems of Wit, composed and delivered by Ned Turner.........10 cts. 


Charley White's Joke Book. Containing a full exposé of all 
the most Laughable Jokes, Witticisms, etc., as told by the celebrated 


Ethiopian Comedian, Charles White................. secceccceeess LO cts, 
Black Wit and Darky Conversations. Containing laugh- 
able Anecdotes, Jokes and Darky ConversationS.......ceseesseee-1O Cte 


Broad Grins of the Laughing Philosopher. This book is 
full of the drollest and queerest incidents imaginable, pumeeneenee with 
jokes, quaint sayings and funny pictures......... eerrr eT Terre ye 3 cts. 

Very, Very Funny. Containing the Cream of the best rhe 


things published in ‘‘Puck’’, ‘“‘ The Detroit Free Press,’’ “ Norristown 
Herald,” “ Peck’s Sun,” “ Texas Siftings,”’ “Arkansaw Traveler,’ etc. 
No threadbare jokes, but everything fresh and profusely illustrated, 10cts. 


How to Speak in Public; or, the Art of Extempore Oratory. 


- valuable manual for those who desire to become ready off-hand 

ers; containing clear directions how to arrange ideas logically and 
quickly, including examples of speeches delivered by some of the greatest 
orators. Paper.. SOP e eres tere Per reteset eeHHer eer FEHT HHH ESS 2) cte. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Reason Why of General Science. A careful collection 
of some thousands of Reasons for things which, though generally known, 
are imperfectly understood. It is acomplete Encyclupedia of Science; and 
persons who have never had the advantage of a liberal education may, by 
the aid of this volume, acquire knowledge which the study of years only 
would impart in the ordinary course. Cloth, illustrated...... ...$1.5@0 


Biblical Reason Why. A Handsome Book for Biblical Stu- 
dents, and a Guide to Family Scripture Readings. This work gives 1,434 
Reasons, founded upon the Bible, and assigned by the most eminent 
Divines and Christian Philosopbers, for the great and all-absorbing 
events recorded in the History of the Bible, the Life of our Saviour and 
the Acts of his Apostles. It will enable Sunday-school teachers to ex- 

most of the obscure and difficult passages that occur in the Scrip- 
TPO, CIOS, ibs icinsnctvssavevesses cated: esbaneeen ---.. $2.50 


The Reason Why of Natural History. An illustrated book 
of popular information on all matters relatiug to Birds, Beasts, Fishes, 
Reptiles. etc. It gives the Reasons for hundreds of interesting facts in 
connection with Zoology, and affords an immense amount of instruction 
in the peculiar habits and instincts of the various orders of the Animal 
Kingdom. Bound im cloth, gilt............ccceecevccccecrccce ces MeO 


Biblical Things not Generally Known. A collection of 
Facts, Notes and Information concerning much that is rare, quaint, 
curious, obscure and little known in relation to Biblical subjects. This 
work is complete in two volumes, the second volume containing the en- 
tire index to both. 12mo, cloth. Each yolume...............00. SISO 


Dick’s Festival Reciter. Containing Original and Selected 
Pieces, Recitations, and Attractive Programmes, suitable for the Anniver- 
saries of the Fourth of July and Washington’s Birthday, including 
Memorial or Decoration Day, and the Festivals of Thanksgiving Day, 
Ohristmas, Easter, Arbor Day and May Day. Paper covers......3@ ets. 


Dick’s Choice Pieces for Little Children, Containing 
Speeches and Recitations adapted for Children from four to ten years of 
age, including Prologues, Epilogues, and appropriate Pieces for Christmas, 
Arbor Day, and other Occasions. Paper Covers....... ..+..s.ee-R& Cts. 


Little Lines for Little Speakers, A collection of Short and 
Easy Pieces for very young children; new, bright and effective. 
BOUND, DANST COVOE .oi.a ob cv ecceieccicdvessveccsucvescee size ceveds ccd OSs 


Briggs’ American Tanner.. Containing improved quick 
methods for Tanning all kiuds of light Skins, such as Sheep, Goat, Dog, 
Rabbit, Otter, Beaver, Mink, Muskrat, Wolf, Fox, etc,, with or without the 
wool orfur; with hints how to cure skins, and color woolorfur. By N. 
R. Briggs...... eeeeeseresesereeeseseeeeeeeeseeeseeee TTTCreR Teer ris: Cts. 


American Leads at Whist, A condensed Treatise abridged 
from the well-known work by “Cavendish,” explaining and elucidating 
the generally accepted modern methods of American Leads as applied to 
dJegitimate signaling between partners during the progress of the game. 
Illustrated with Diagrams. Vest pocket size..... ccccccccccccces Ma ClS. 

Cinch. A thorough hand-book of the game of ‘* Cinch ”’ or 
High-Five, containing the correct method of playing and the Laws which 

govern it; compiled from the best and most reliable authorities by 
“+ TYUMPB”.crrererrrerece seer eeerrgres coeencerececnceenscene reo Cts. 


= 


BANJO AND BALL-ROOM GUIDES. 
Dick’s Quadrille Call-Book and Ball-Room Prompter. 


New EDITION, THOROUGHLY REvIsED. The former issue of this popular 
book has been so revised and modernized as to make this edition virtually 
a new work. 

In the Square Dances, the tabulated form for the guidance of the 
Leader in Calling the Figures, which originates with this book, has been 
adhered to, with full directions, thoroughly explained, for performing the 
Plain Quadrille, the Prince Imperial, Harlequin, Irish, Ladies’ Own, Sur- 
prise, Prairie Queen, Parisian Varieties, Waltz, and London Polka Quad- 
rilles, including the Fancy Figures of the Basket, Sociable, Star, March, 
Jig, Cheat, Nine- Pin, Gavotte, and Minuet Varieties; also the Saratoga, 
Tuxedo, Royal, and Waltz Lancers; the Plain and Waltz Caledonians, 
and all the popular Contra Dances. 

Inthe Round Dances, a special feature of this edition consists of the in- 
troduction of the Dodworth and other newest methods of teaching the 
steps of the waltz, etc., so thoroughly illustrated by di ma that they 
can be perfectly mastered without the need of personal instruction. In 
this manner are clearly described the Waltz, Galop, the Plain, Glide, and 
Heel-and-Toe Polkas, Military Schottische, New arsovianna, the Yorke, 
Caprice, Berlin, and Minuet. 

he ‘‘ German” introduces over One Hundred of the newest and most 
popular Figures, fully described, and conveniently grouped for ready 
reference. 

Every information in regard to the observance of Ball-Room Etiquette, 
duties of Leaders, and general instruction is fully and clearly given. 
Paper covers GOS Sia Re Ra Asie SE 6 AWS G9 ORCC ARONA DA GS CRE RD ROOD cts. 
Bound in boards ......cccccccccccccccccvececceecs errs Knees 75 cts. 


How to Lead the German. A perfect Guide for the suc- 
cessful performance of this popular dance, giving full instructions to the 
Leader what to do and how to do it, assisting him by a detailed descri 
tion of over a hundred of the newest and most attractive Figures now in 
vogue. Very acceptable for adoption as a Favor. 

Crushed buckram, gilt top, deckel edge...... deaaaaredWsla ators .0+- 25 cts. 


Frank Converse’s Complete Banjo Instructor Without a 


Master. oni nine a choice collection of Banjo Solos and Hornpipes, 
Walk Arounds, Reels and Jigs; Songs and Banjo Stories, progreesively 
arranged and plainly explained, enab! ng the learner to become a proficient 
banjoist without the aid of a teacher. The necessary explanations accom- 
pany each tune, and are placed under the notes on each page. 
The Instructor is illustrated with diagrams and explanatory symbols. 
8 oe eeeeeeeeen 2 eeee Ce ee ee Oo ee 50 cts. 


Shottisches, Songs Home J igs, Reels, etc., with full explanations 

‘Guitar’ styles of execution, and designed to 

impart a complete knowledge of the art of playing the Banjo practically, 
onverse, 

16mo, bound in boards, cloth back............. ..-. coscccscoss. SQ Ct. 


Hallowe’en and How to Celebrate it. Containing sug- 
estions for Hallowe’en parties, quaint notes of invitation, hints for 
ecorating the rooms, and for befittmg forms and ceremonies, and games 

including the Hallowe’en Fortune Teller, furnishing abundant material 
for Hallowe’en entertainments. ...... ... ekadatear es Sas .--- 50 cts. 


Hil'grove’s Ball-Room Guide and Complete Dancing 


Master. Illustrated with 176 descriptive Engravings and Diagrams, By 
Thos. Hillgrove, Professor of Dancing. 
16mo, bound in boards, cloth back............scsseccescccccess «TE CEM, 


GYMNASTICS, CALISTHENICS AND TRAINING. 
Alexander’s Calisthenics and Musical Drill for Little Chil- 


dren. Containing Fifty-nine Exercises, with numerous variations, in- 
troducing simpie Calisthenics and Swimming Motions, Ring, Skipping 
and Marching Exercises, profusely illustrated, with Piano Music for every 
movement. A complete work on Recreative Calisthenics for young chil- 
dren and Primary School Classes. By A. Alexander, Professor of Calis- 
thenics and Gymnastics, PAPC. ceccccccscccceccccccceve-ceces oo a Clp 


Cruden’s Calisthenic Training and Musical Drill. A Sys- 
tem of Physical Exercises as an aid to Teachersin Olass Training. By 
George Cruden, A, M. 

This work contains complete instructions in Military Marching, Dumb. 
Bell. and Indian Club Exercises; including Musical Drill in Free Gymnas 
tics, Dumb-Bell and Bar-Bell Exercises and Hoop Drill, with explanatory; 
illustrations and Piano Music for every movement. Boards......50 cts. 


Maclaren’s Training in Theory and Practice. A Hand- 
book of Training for all athletic exercises in accordance with the aoc- 
cepted modern theories and methods. It shows conclusively the errors 
and risks of the old styles of Training, and gives the most thorough ways 
of developing in the highest degree the muscular vigor, full respiration, 
and physical endurance which is indispensable to success in all athletic 
@xercises and competitive exhibitions of strength, speed and skill. By 
Archibald Maclaren, Professor of Gymnastics of the Oxford University 
Gymnasium, England. PapeP.ccececcee SOSCHTHSHSHSHSEHOSSEOHSHOSEHKECE. 5&0 cts 


Dick’s Art of Gymnastics, Containing practical and pro- 
gressive exercises applicable to all the principal apparatus of a well- 
appointed Gymnasium. Profusely illustrated. is work conveys plain 
and thorough instruction in the exercises and evolutions taught by the 
leading Professors of Gymnastics, so that proficiency may be attained, 
even without the aid of a Teacher. It also offers to Teachers a ys 
arranged systematic course for their guidance, Cloth......cccoce. G1.00. 


Dick’s Dumb-Bell and Indian Club Exercises. Containing 


ractical and fve instructions in the use of Dumb-Bells, Bar. 
lis and IJudian Clubs. I[lustrated with « its showing every position 
and motion of the body ana limbs. Paper. eece eee eceeeosesen eee cts. 


The Laws of Athletics. How to Preserve and Improve 


Health, Strength and Beauty; and to Correct Personal Defects caused by 
Want of Physical Exercise. How to Train for Walking, Running, Row- 
ing, etc., with the Systems of the Champion Athletes of the World. In- 
cluding the Latest Laws of all Athletic Games and How to Play Them. 
By William Wood, Professor of Gymnastics. Paper.ees coccccees- 2d C8 


Athletic Sports for Boys. Containing complete instructions 
in the manly accomplishments of Skating, Swimming, Rowing, Sailing, 


Horsemanship, Riding, Pri , Angling, iencing and Broadsword. 
Tllustrated with 194 read cut taeee. coc ceccccccccesetccccccec dD Cte 


‘ 2 @ e , ee 

Dick’s Art of Bowling; or, Bowler's Guide; Giving the 
correct method of playing, keeping the score, and the latest Rules which 
govern the American and German Games, WitL their most popular 
Variations, includiug also the latest Regulations adopted in Match Games 
andTournaments. Fullyillustrated with Diagrams, &c., explaining the ar 
rangement of the Pins. and correct methodg of keeping thegames. 25 cts, 

> Sige” & 


PHONOGRAPHY AND BOOK-KEEPING. 


Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. A Practical Guide to 


Phonography or Phonetic Short-Hand. By Isaac Pitman. New edition 
revised and improved. This is acknowledged to be the best and most 
practical system of Short-Hand, and this work is the only original, 
thorough and reliable one of that system, which presents the fewest 
difficulties and the widest resources, entirely dispensing with the aid of a 
Teacher ; and, although every system involves patience, perseverance and 
steady practice, Pitman’s method ensures a more speedy acquisition of 
fluency and rapidity than any other..........ssecce cocccccecccoes 20U cts. 


Key to the Phonographic Teacher. An efficient aid to the 


learner in practicing and applying Pitman’s Method of Short-hand, with 
exercises and explanations. ..........06. Scaie hbase senernceetas sane 2 OCU 


Pitman’s Manual of Phonography. Containing a complete 
.’ exposition of the system of Phonetic Short-hand, with numerous short- 
hand examples interspersed with the text, and exercises in reading. Thies 
Manual of Isaac Pitman’s System, which is now being introduced as the 
Text-Book of Phonography in our educational institutions, has been re- 
vised and corrected, year after year, by its inventor, and is now presented 
in its latest and fullest perfection. Its pre-eminence is endorsed by the 
fact that its sales have already reached 650,000. 

Convenient pocket size.... Lissa winlae sees dee ele ee io 1OUw ele ee saeesenses ho cts. 


Key to the Exercises in Pitman’s Manual. A great help 


for BUCO TGR eoies oe 05655555 5h 505004 UK ea ewes oe ees hw eessine DOCK 
Pitman’s Phonographic Reporter; or, Reporter’s Com- 
anion: An adaptation of Pitman’e System to verbatim reporting. By 
Pitman. By the introduction of easily-acquired Phraseograms, 
Logograms, and other simple devices, time and labor are saved to such an 
extent that Reporters are enabled to keep pace with the most fluent 
speakers, and render accurate and verbatim reports, without elisions or 
condensation. This is the latest and crowning addition to the Phono- 
graphic art, and brings it up to the greatest practical perfection. Latest 
Edition, bound in DOBIOG . 66k 0.6 Udo '0:0 0 0:0 Ove 'b0'0 0h wails eicieéssacee ..--60 cts, 


The Young Reporter; or, how to Write Shorthand. In- 


tended to afford thorough instructions to those who have not the assist- 
ance of an Oral Teacher. By the aid of this work, and the explanatory 
examples which are given as exercises, any person of ordinary intelligence 
may learn to write Shorthand, and report Speeches and Sermons ina 
Bhort time. Boards. .......cccccccccccccessccscccccescvescecesssOO Cts, 


Odell’s System of Short-Hand. (Taylor Improved.) By which 


the method of taking down sermons, lectures, trials, speeches, etc., may be 
easily acquired, without the aid ofa master. By this plan the difficulties 
of mastering this useful art are very much lessened, and the time re- 
quired to attain proficiency reduced to the least possible limits. ..25 cts. 


Day’s Book-Keeping Without a Master. Containing the 


Rudiments of Bonok-keeping in Single and Double Entry, together with the 
proper Forms and Rules for opening and keeping condensed and general 
Book Accounts. This work is printed in a beautiful script type, and com- 
bines the advantages of a handsome style of writing with its very simple 
and easily understood lersons in Book-keeping. The several pages have 
explanations at the bottom, in small type, to assist the learner. Asa pat- 
tern for opening book accounts it is especially valuable—particularly for 
those who are not well posted in the art. .....cceccccesccsevsese ee SO Cle, 


FREEMASONRY. 


Allyn’s Ritual of Freemasonry. Containing a complete Key 
to the following Degrees: Degree of Entered Apprentice; Degree of Fel- 
lowCraft; Degree of Master Mason; Degree of Mark Master ; Degree of 
Past Master; Veyree of Excellent Master; Degree of Royal Arch ; Royal 
Arch Chapter ; Degree of Royal Master ; Degree of Select Master; Degree 
of Super-Excellent Master; Degree of Ark and Dove; of Knights 
of Constantinople; Degree of Secret Monitor ; Degree of Heroine of Jeri- 
cho; Degree of Knights of Three Kings ; Mediterranean Pass; Order of 
Knights of the Red Cross; Order of ghts bese Page and Knights of 
Malta; Knights of the Christian Mark, and G of the Conclave; 
Knights of the Holy Sepulchre; The Holy and Thrice Nlustrious Order of 
the Cross; Secret Master; Perfect Master; Intimate Secretary: Provost 
and Judge; Intendant of the Buildings, or Master in Israel; Elected 
Knights of Nine; Elected Grand Master; Sublime Knights Elected; 
Grand Master Architect; Knights of the Ninth Arch; Grand Elect Pec- 
fect and Sublime Mason. Llustrated with 38 copper-plate engravings ; to 
which is added, a Key tothe Phi Beta Kappa, Orange, and Odd Fellows So- 
cisties. By Avery Allyn, K.R CO. K.T. K. M., etc. 12mo, cloth. .@5.00 


Lester’s “ Look to the East.” (Webb Work.) A Ritual of 
the First Three Deyrees of Masonry. Containing the complete work of the 
Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft, and Master Mason’s Degrees, and the 
Entire Ceremonies of Initiating Passing and Raising Candidates, Lectures, 
etc., all Ritually and Monitorially Complete. Edited by Kalph P. Lester. 
Bound tt Clos iiss cscons Sean basen sencouaeds {ieseksactiecs. cacee Si 2<OO 
Leather tucks (pocket-book style) gilt edges.... 0 


the latest usages, of the Three Symbolic a of Entered Apprentice, 


Bound in cloth.... Peeseceove e@eece - sie be BNbd noc cweresweseeWesesbesns ee eseOO 
Leather tucks (pocket-book style)......+.. SEde cadeGeresessesenrsBecoO 


= 


Duncan’s Masonic Ritual and Monitor; or, Guide to the 


Three Symbolic Degrees of the Ancient York Rite, Entered Apprentice, Fellow 
Craftand Master Mason. And tothe Degreesof Mark Master, Past Master, 
Most excellent Master, and the Royal Arch. By Malcolm O. Duncan. Ex- 
lained and Interpreted by copious Notes and numerous Engravings. 
isis a valuable book for the Fraternity, containing, as it does, the 
Modern “Work” of the order. No Mason should be without it. 
Bound in cloth...... eeoeeeecoeeoeaeeeeeeneeaeneoeee eeoeoeeeeoeneseeneeoe eee 82.50 
Leather tucks (pocket-book style) with gilt edges....ccccrscoccccees 3.00 


Duncan’s Rituale der Freimaurerei. A Guide, in the German 


language, to the Three Symbolic Degrees of the Ancient York Rita 
Dieses Werk ist geschrieben, um den jungern Mitglieder des Ordens einen 
Leitfaden an die Hand zu geben, und gibteine genaue Beschreibung aller 
in der Arbett gebrauchlichen Ceremonien, Zeichen, Worte, Griffe, u.s.w. 
Leather tucks (pocket-book style), gilt edges.....sccsccsccccccsece 2.00 


Richardson’s Monitor of Freemasonry. A complete Guide 


tothe various Ceremonies and Routine in Freemasons’ Lodges, Chapters, 
Encampmenta, Hierarchies, etc., in all the Degrees, whether Modern, An- 
cient, Ineffable, Philosophical or Historical. Containing, also, the Lec- 
tures, Addresses, Charges, Signs, Tokens, Grips, Pasrwords, Regalias and 
Jewels in each Degree. Profusely illustrated with Explanatory Engrav- 
Boinaie gue the interior of Lodges, eto. Paper covers...........75 Cts, 


SOCSCCSCHSSTSSHSCHOSHeEFSeCERERREEH Oe 1.25 
Bound in leather tucks (pocket-book Syl eae 


BOOKS ON CARDS AND OTHER GAMES, — 
The American Hoyle; or, Gentleman’s Hand-Book of 


. By “Trumps”. This work has long since been accorded the 
position of an exclusive authority on games played in America. The FIF- 
TEENTH EDITION, now issued, newly arranged, in new type, contains all 
the latest novelties, as well as the recent changes in games already in 
vogue, profusely illustrated. Among the new games introduced in this 
edition are Rubicon Piquet, Rubicon Bézique, Grabouche, Solo Whist, 
Cayenne Whist, Domino Whist, Cinch or High Five, Baccarat Banque and 
Baccarat Chemin de Fer, etc. In the game of Whist, the pew features are 
“«Cavendish’s”’ rules for play, with best leads, and a critical examination 
of the system of ‘American Leads’’, elucidated by card illustrations; 
also, the mode of procedure in Duplicate Whist. The various games of 
Billiards and Pool, with the rules adopted in matches and tournaments, 
are inserted by permission of the Brunswick- Balke-Collender Company. 
The work also includes an exposition of the Doctrine of Chances, 
Library Edition, 614 pages, 12 mo., cloth.... 2000802608 eoee 8008208080 -- 81.50 
A cheaper edition, 16 M0., IN PAPEY COVETB.... ccocsceccccccccccess OO Cis. 
Bound in boards. ..ccccccccevcececee Pee OGeeoee oF Gese SFeeee eee oo dd cts. 


Hoyle’s Games, By “Trumps”. A complete Manual of the 


games of skilland chance as pisved in America, and an acknowledged 
“arbiter on all disputed points’; thoroughly revised and corrected in 
accordance with the latest and best authorities. It contains the modern 
laws aud complete instructions for the games of Chess, Draughts, Dom- 
inoes, Dice, Backgammon, and Billiards, as well as the games with cards 
at present in vogue, including Baccarat, Duplicate Whist, Cayenne Whist, 
Hearts, Grabouche, Newmarket, Solo Whist, Cinch or High Five, etc. 
Profusely illustrated. 16 mo, 614 pages, cloth.... 0600088200808 6008 - 81.25 
Bound in boards 02900 0H 00 9E HH OOOO OHHH OF OOOO OH 00H OO FH0C0R OH H88E 8 Py A; cts, 
Paper covers. OO OOS OO HOOO HO OOO SHCHHOCECE HOHE HO HEEEHE KeeeedveeessceeOO cta. 


*“‘Tramps”’ New Card Games. Containing correct method 


and rules for playing the games of Hearts, Boodle, New Market, Five and 
Nine or Domino-Whist, Solo, and Cayenne Whist. Paper covers...25 cts. 


Dick’s Games of Patience ; or Solitaire with Cards, Con- 
taining Sixty-four Games. Illustrated with fifty explanatory full-page 
Tableaux. This treatise on Solitaire embraces a number of new and 
original Games of Patience in favor with the most experienced players. 
Each game is carefully and tucidly described, with the rules to be observed 
and hints as to the best means of success in play. The Tableaux furnish 
efficient aid in rendering each game easily comprehensible. Quarto, 143 
pages. Board cover..... au ean 18S oe bad: Dk eRea wee er Rees 75 cts. 

loth... eeoe 1 00 
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Cover........ POL ee OR Te Te ee ee ee ry ree rere ote ee 
Cloth,...... oe ee eoeeee e@eeoaveee eon ee PooeHeHeonoepesens e@et@eee ees $1.00 


Parlor Tricks with Cards. Containing explanations of all the 


Tricks and Deceptions with playing Cards ever invented. The whole 
illustrated and made plain and easy with 70 engyavings. Paper..30 cts. 
Bound in boards, with cloth back......ccccccsccccccces ccccccc sce OO Cla, 


Dick’s Art of Bowling; or, Bowler’s Guide. Giving the 
correct method of playing, keeping the score, and the latest rules which 
leg the American and German Games, and their most popular varia- 

ons ; including the Regulations adopted in Matches and Tournaments, 
Pully illustrated... .ccecccercccsscoece cece esencsecsecancesecces es ae cts, 


ETIQUETTE AND PARLOR MAGIC, 
Frost’s American Etiquette; or, Laws of Good Society. 


A condensed but thorough treatise on Etiquette and its Usages in Amer- 
ica. Containing plain and reliable directions for correct deportment in 
every situation and under all circumstances in life, including special 
directions and instructions on the following subjects :— 
Dinner Company and Invitations ; Weddings, Baptisms and Funerals ; 
Visiting, and Visiting Cards, Church and Places of Amusement ; 
Traveling, Riding and abit Y 
Balls, Morning and Evening Parties ; duction ; 
Calis, Conversation and Street Eti- | Children, Hotel, and Card Table; 
quette ; Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Toilet ; 
Salutes and Salutations ; Letter Writing and Servants. 


BESIDES ONE HUNDRED UNCLASSIFIED LAWS APPLICABLE TO ALL OCCASIONS. 


Paper COvers......ceee. eeeeeeeveeaeeoes ee Cbd esGs- odes S00 0eteeeenc cca COk 
Bound in boards, cloth DOCK iio cccacicececdb viens ch.csccsseseecesesscs OO Ch. 


Martine’s Hand-Book of Etiquette and Guide to True 


Politeness. Containing clear and comprehensive directions for correct 
manners, conversation, dress, introductions, rules for good behavior at 
Dinner Partiesand the Table, with the Etiquetteof the Ball and Assembly 
Room, Evening Parties, and the usages to be observed when visiting or 
receiving calls ; Deportment in the street and when traveling. To which 
is added the Etiquette of Courtship, Marriage, and fifty-six rules to be 
observed in general society. Bound in boards..........ecessece- 50 cts. 

Bound in cloth, gilt sides. 0200802088 OF OOS SEH COH8E HST B2O8R SOHO EOEEE FS cts.” 


How to Shine in Society ; or, The Science of Conversation. 


Containing the principles, laws and general usages of polite society, in- 
cluding easily applied hints and directions for commencing and sustaining 
an agreeable conversation, and for choosing topics appropriate to the 
time, place and company, thus affording immense assistance to the bash- 
fulanddiffident. 16mo0. Paper covers......ccsccccccscccccccsccss Oe ChBe 


How to Behave ; or, The Spirit of Etiquette. A Guide to 


Polite Society, for Ladies and Gentlemen; containing rules for good 
behavior at the dinner table, in the parlor, and in the street; with im- 
portant hints on introduction, conversation, 6€0.... ..ecscccessse kD ChB 


The Fireside Magician; or, The Art of Natural Magic 
Made Easy. Being a scientific explanation of Legerdemain, Recreative 
Chemistry, Diversion with Cards, and of all the mysteries of Mechanical 
Magic, comprising two hundred and fifty interesting mental and physical 
recreations, with explanatory engravings. Paper........... evcee DO Cts, 
Bound in boards, cloth back.... eeeeeeee 8e S@eeeeeeoceeee eevee 000 OO cts. 


The Parlor Magician; or, One Hundred Tricks for the 


Drawing Boom. Containing an extensive and miscellaneous collection 
of Conjuring, embracing : Tricks with Dice, Dominoes and Cards; Tricks 
with Ribbons, Rings and Fruit; Tricks with Coin, Handkerchiefs and 
Balls, etc. The whole iNustrated with 121 engravings. Paper....30 cts. 
Bound in boards with cloth back... “Bees eeeeseeseeeseeos eee ee seve - 60 cts. 


Morgan’s Freemasonry Exposed and Explained. Showing 
_ the Origin, History and Nature of Masonry, and containing a Key to all 
the Degrees of Freemasonry. Giving a clear and correct view of the man- 
ner of conferring the different degrees, as practiced in all Lodge—7°S cts, 


MINSTREL JOKES AND STUMP SPEECHES. 
Dick’s Stump Speeches and Minstrel Jokes. Containing 


Short and side-splitting Negro Acts and Farces, Eccentric Sketches, Stump 

hes, Darkey Lectures, End-Men’s Jokes and Gags, Burlesque Ser- 
mons, Funny Dialogues, andeverything necessary for a series of first-class 
Minstrel Entertainments; including the latest excruciations of modern 
Negro-Minstrelsy, and a number of startling originalities, risible rib- 
ticklers and hysterical button-starters. Paper....sccccccesceeees .30 cts. 
Boundin boards, cloth Dack..ccccccccees eeeeeeeeseseeneesne oee 60 cts. 


Dick’s Ethiopian Scenes, Variety Sketches and Stump 


Speeches. Containing an inexhaustible collection of End-Men’s Jokes, | 


Negro Interludes and Farces ; Dialect Sketches and Eccentricities; 
Fresh Dialogues for Interlocutor and | Dialogues and Repartee Jor Interlocutor. 
Banjo ; and Bones ; 
New Stump Speeches ; Quaint Burlesque Sermons ; 
Humorous Lectures; Jokes, Quips and Gags. 
PAPEL COVETH... ...cccccccccsececceseccessovsccsssesscesceress res | |) cts. 
Bound in boards, cloth Wack. .ccccceoscccsccccccccccces wccccce cee OO CtS. 


Tambo’s End-Men’s Minstrel Gags. Containing some of the 


best jokes and repartees of the most celebrated “* burnt cork” performers 
of our day. Tambo and Bones in all sorts and manner of scrapes. Also 
containing a rich collection of Darkey Dialogues, Sketches, Plantation 
Scenes, Eccentric Doings, Humorous Lectures, Laughable Interludes, 
Burlesque Stump Speeches, Mirth-provoking Witticisms, Conundrums, 
Yarns, Plantation Songs and Dances, etc., etc. Everything new and rich. 
Paper covers.......-:- cic cask Wis ee iw'e/sileaee Owes a Oo swe ed A eea seen aces dO CLR, 
Bound in boards, cloth DaGKvvicoctccces eeoreeeeeeoeoeoss ccccccceces OO CtB, 


Paper covers. Price........- eeesceee PPT Terr rrr rererirererres oe! 6 
Bound in boards, cloth DACK. 0. ccccccccrccscccscccccccscccsccces sD Clie 


Howard’s Book of Conundrums and Riddles, Containing 


over 1,200 of the best Conundrums, Riddles, Enigmas, Ingenious Catches 
and Amusing Sells ever invented. This splendid collection of curious 
paradoxes will afford the material for a never-ending feast of fun and 
amusement. Any person, withthe assistance of this book, may take the 
lead in entertaining a company, and keep them in roars of laughter for 
hours together. Paper COVES .....cecescosceccceccecceceecceese SO CIB, 
Bound in boards, cloth back eeeoeeeeesene © O6CSB HOBO biGes teawlacssdasOO cts. 


Rowan’s Riddles and Conundrums. A very choice gathering 


of Ancient, Modern, and quite recent Riddles and Conundrums, quaintl 
arranged, for amusement and merriment on opportune occasions. i 
first-rate pocket companion for Picnics and Winter Evenings. ....15 cts. 


Dick’s Dramatic Reciter. A choice and carefully selected 
collection of popular and effective favorite pieces in prose and verse, 
humorous, serious, patriotic and pathetic, for recitation and public 
readings....+..++++- @eeere2eeaeeeee 822 ee eneas ane eoeeede @seeteeee toeneevae 15 cts. 

Dick’s Juvenile Speaker. Containing original and selected 
speeches for boys an pls and quite young children, in prose and veree, 
easily memorized, and suitable for school and other young peoples 
exhi MUODS 6 isbn 60's 00s Ab e646 ob 66 CAD Ew ER Guo edans rrr | 5 cts. 


